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New-Found  Newspaper  Make-Up  Values 
Should  Be  Developed,  Editor  Says 

More  Art  in  Page  Arrangement  Urged  by  Detroit  Executive — Harmonious  Make-Up  Gives  Feeling  of 
Contact  with  Fine  Disciplined  Mind — Jumbled  Style  Affects  Readers  Adversely 


“It  is  working  within  limits  that  the 
artist  reveals  himself." — Goethe. 

The  time  is  coming  in  American 
journalism  when  every  well-organ- 
iied  newspaper  will  have  its  art  editor, 
as  do  all  worthwhile  magazines  and  ad- 
Ktlising  agencies. 

I  do  not  mean  by  this  an  art  critic 
or  one  who  is  the  head  of  the  paper’s 
sttff  of  artists.  I  mean  by  art  editor 
one  who  knows  type  and  press  work 
as  well  as  he  does  drawing,  photog¬ 
raphy,  engraving.  He  will  be,  in  fact, 
a  glorified  make-up  man,  possessing  a 
trinity  of  virtues;  typographical  expert¬ 
ness,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  drafts- 
nanship,  and  a  nose  for  news  values. 

The  World  War  made  this  inevitable. 
Before  the  war  when  an  advertiser 
bought  space  he  insisted  on  using  as 
mu^  of  it  as  possible.  He  disliked 
white  space  around  his  type  just  as 
nature  is  supposed  to  abhor  a  vacuum. 
It  was  a  hopeless  task  for  the  adver¬ 
tising  experts  and  artists  to  explain 
that  white  space  was  not  a  waste  of 
money:  that  “air”  around  type  made  it 
stand  out  two-fold  in  strength.  The 
unimaginative  business  man  thought 
that  was  all  “art-talk-bosh.”  Then 
came  the  war. 

The  great  advertising  experts  of 
America  were  called  together  and  told 
to  “sell  the  war.”  Millions  were  at 
hand  to  spend.  For  the  first  time  they 
had  their  chance  to  work  out  striking 
page  designs  without  being  told  not  “to 
waste  space.”  As  a  result  their  ad¬ 
vertisements  had  the  punch  that  caught 
attention.  They  fairly  sang  with 
rhythm,  balance,  unity. 

Big  advertisers  opened  their  eyes. 
"Why,"  they  asked,  “can’t  we  get  effects 
like  that  in  our  copy?” 

I  can  hear  some  of  the  old  time  edi¬ 
tors  say:  “Bunk!  The  story  is  the 
thing.”  And  the  story  is  the  thing. 
But  a  Booth,  a  Barrett,  a  Sothern  play¬ 
ing  Hamlet,  has  the  same  story — word 
for  word — as  has  the  barnstorming  tra¬ 
gedian.  It  is  the  manner  in  which  the 
story  is  presented  that  counts;  not  con¬ 
sciously  always,  but  subconsciously. 

We  wander  through  an  art  gallery 
and  some  pictures  scarcely  attract  our 
attention ;  others  we  turn  to  and  are 
lost  in  wonderment  at  their  beauty. 
The  “why”  of  this  becomes  more  acute 
when  we  realize  that  even  some  of  those 
which  repel  us  have  been  painted  by 
great  artists. 

The  answer  lies  in  each  picture’s 
composition,  its  balance,  its  unity,  its 
rhythm.  Only  an  expert  in  art  can 
^mediately  sense  the  difference,  through 
his  trained  powers  of  analysis.  To  the 
rest  of  us  there  is  just  an  indefinable 
wing  that  there  is  something  wrong. 
So  it  is  with  the  average  newspaper 
reader.  He  does  not  analyze  a  page; 
he  simply  accepts  or  rejects  it  subcon- 
wously.  He  wants  the  news  of  the 
day  and  he  will  avidly  read  that  one 
story  in  which  he  is  deeply  interested. 
He  is  like  a  man  awaiting  an  important 
message;  he  will  not  quarrel  with  the 
^mmar  of  him  who  brings  it.  But 
if  that  same  messenger  becomes  attached 
to  him  as  a  servant,  slowly  his  sloppi¬ 
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ness  of  address  will  get  on  his  rterves 
and  he  will  turn  with  relief  to  one  who 
can  address  him  more  in  keeping  with 
his  own  idea  of  language. 

Some  front  pages  give  the  reader 
the  impression  that  he  is  being  spoken 
to  by  a  scatter-brained  woman  who  is 
trying  to  talk  about  everything  at  once. 
Others  give  him  the  feeling  that  he  is 
talking  to  a  cultured,  pleasant  personal¬ 
ity  with  a  finely  disciplined  mind  which 
takes  up  each  topic  in  its  proper  se¬ 
quence  ;  places  the  emphasis  on  the 
important  and,  with  just  the  right  touch, 
lightly  dwells  on  those  matters  which 
are  interesting  and  entertaining  but  nut 
wholly  essential. 

That  question  turned  the  tide.  Real 
designers,  real  typographical  experts, 
real  artists  began  changing  the  adver¬ 
tising  style  of  America.  Magazine  pub¬ 
lishers  kept  editorial  pace  with  them 
and  spared  no  expense  in  developing 
the  new  ideas  of  the  printing  art — the 
harmonious  blending  of  headlines,  pic¬ 
tures  and  body  type. 

Newspapers  are  just  beginning  to 
sense  the  new-found  values  of  make-up. 
The  N.  VV.  Ayer  &  Son  annual  award 
for  typographical  excellence  is  a  recog¬ 
nition  of  this  development  of  an  “art 
consciousness”  among  the  purveyors  of 
news. 

To  those  of  us  who  can  look  back  to 
the  old  chalk-plate  days  of  the  news¬ 
paper  business,  when  any  old  type  that 
“fitted”  was  determined  by  the  compos¬ 
ing  room  and  appearances  were  of  no 
especial  consequence  as  long  as  the 
news  was  printed,  the  idea  of  an  “art 
editor”  seems  at  first  thought  like  an 
apostasy. 

The  old  argument,  or  defense,  against 
artistic  make-up  has  been  that  the  time 
element  in  getting  out  a  paper  prevented 
any  great  degree  of  excellence.  The 
answer  to  that  is  simple;  It  takes  no 
more  time  to  do  a  thing  right  than  it 
does  to  do  it  wrong. 

Time  was  when  the  merchant  piled 


his  wares  into  his  window  in  haphazard 
fashion.  Slowly  there  developed  the 
science  of  window  dressing,  so  that  now 
a  discerning  eye  can  almost  tell  the 
character  of  a  store  by  the  artistry  of 
its  windows.  The  front  page  of  a  news¬ 
paper  is  its  show  window. 

It  can  be  so  dressed  as  to  invite  the 
reader  or  to  repel  him.  Stories  can  be 
thrown  into  it  willy-nilly  so  that  it  will 
look  like  a  shop  window  on  Hester 
street  or  it  can  have  the  Tiffany  touch. 
It  can  be  made  to  scream  like  a  barker 
at  a  carnival  side  show  or  it  can  be 
made  to  speak  with  the  fascination  and 
convincing  appeal  of  a  flawless  platform 
orator. 

The  answer  lies  in  the  long  neglected 
art  of  make-up. 

I  once  saw  a  serious  minded  business 
man  on  a  train  trying  to  read  a  news¬ 
paper  which  had  14  stories  jumped  from 
the  front  page.  He  was  giving  an  ex¬ 
cellent  imitation  of  W.  C.  Fields  doing 
one  of  his  pantomimes  with  the  pages 
in  wild  array,  as  he  hunted  for  the 
continuations.  He  grinned  when  he  saw 
me  laughing  at  him. 

“The  editor  of  this  paper,”  he  said, 
“certainly  did  his  darnedest  to  keep  me 
from  reading  it.” 

Nobody  likes  to  sit  down  to  a  course 
dinner  and  have  everything  from  hors 
d’oeuvre  to  dessert  placed  before  him  at 
once.  Why  try  to  crowd  everything 
on  to  the  front  page?  A  good  mer¬ 
chant  does  not  put  everything  into  his 
windows ;  he  likes  his  customers  to  feel 
that  he  also  has  plenty  of  goods  on  the 
shelves. 

Let  us  consider  the  make-up  editor 
as  an  artist.  Instead  of  a  broad  ex¬ 
panse  of  virgin  canvas  he  has  before 
him,  in  his  mind’s  eye,  a  page  of  blank 
white  paper.  Upon  this  he  must  out¬ 
line  his  design  and  prove  his  artistry. 
With  headline  type  and  body  type,  with 
zinc  etching  and  halftones  he  must 
paint  his  picture. 

Every  page  has  its  most  important 


Figure  A — A  diagram  of  Da  Vinci’s  “The  Last  Supper,”  from  Cyril  Pearce’s 
book  on  Composition,  showing  how  the  windows,  the  wall  comers,  the  rafters 
of  the  ceiling  all  center  on  the  main  figure,  and  the  rear  window  was  so  placed 
that  the  face  seems  to  be  in  a  frame. 


story.  So  is  it  on  every  well  painted 
canvas.  It  is  a  truism  in  art  that  every 
great  painting  has  what  is  technically 
known  as  the  principality  of  one  object : 
all  other  figures  and  decorations  are 
subtly  arranged  to  proclaim  it.  The 
supreme  example  of  this  is  Leonardo 
da  Vinci’s  “Last  Supper”  (see  Figure 
A).  This  picture  reveals  that  the  true 
test  of  art  is  in  gaining  this  sense  of 
balance  without  it  ever  being  apparent. 
And  so  it  is  in  typographical  make-up. 
A  perfectly  balanced  page  never  reveals 
the  mechanics  by  which  unity  is  ob¬ 
tained. 

But  the  artist  is  privileged  to  place 
his  main  figure  as  he  pleases — left, 
right,  center — and  to  gain  his  balanced 
composition  as  he  will.  Not  so  the 
newspaper  make-up  man.  Always  the 
central  figure  on  his  pulpwood  canvas 
must  be  in  the  upper  right  hand  corner. 
This  is  mandatory. 

Professors  of  psychology,  such  as 
the  late  Hugo  Munsterberg,  have  proved 
scientifically  that  the  eye  naturally 
sweeps  from  the  left  of  the  page  to  the 
farthermost  right  corner — and  stops  to 
absorb  whatever  is  there.  If  the  most 
important  story  is  placed  at  the  extreme 
left  or  in  the  center,  the  eye  will  not 
naturally  absorb  it.  And  when  it  is 
forced  to  stop  and  take  it  in,  the  mind 
subconsciously  resents  an  interference 
with  a  natural  process. 

Therefore,  the  make-up  man  must  de¬ 
sign  his  page  so  that  the  subject  to 
which  he  seeks  to  give  principality  must 
be  in  the  upper  right  hand  corner. 

Now  then,  his  problem  is  this :  how 
to  give  the  page,  with  this  accepted 
handicap  in  freedom  an  artist’s  com¬ 
position;  how  to  bring  about  balance, 
unity,  rhythm  by  the  adroit  use  of  a 
head  here,  a  box  there,  a  picture  or  a 
decoration  somewhere  else? 

The  old  masters  would  not  be  of 
much  help  to  him,  with  here  and  there 
brilliant  exceptions.  Michael  Angelo 
thought  and  painted  as  an  architect, 
da  V’inci  as  an  engineer.  Their  figures 
were  marshalled  and  centered  as  though 
they  were  builders  with  designs  on  the 
trestle-boards.  If  there  is  any  one 
great  advancement  of  the  modem  mas¬ 
ters  over  the  old  school  it  has  been  a 
keener  appreciation  of  composition.  For 
coloring,  yes,  the  Renaissance;  for  bal¬ 
ance  and  unity,  turn  to  the  great  mod¬ 
erns.  As  I  said,  there  are  exceptions, 
but  a  study  of  both  schools  in  the  gal¬ 
leries  will  show  the  general  truth  of 
the  contention. 

The  moderns  have  a  more  ready  un¬ 
derstanding  of  true  pictorial  balance ; 
that  is  to  say,  composition  that  balances 
without  making  the  balance  appear  ob¬ 
vious.  This  is  the  real  test  of  the 
.  genius  of  a  make-up  artist.  The  mod¬ 
ern  artist  gains  his  sense  of  balance  by 
the  hidden  mechanism  of  the  steelyard, 
the  old  barnyard  scale.  By  artfully 
using  this  method  a  good  make-up  man 
can  make  a  small  box,  a  half-column 
cut,  balance  a  smashing  big  type  display 
or  a  three-column  cut. 

The  casual  reader  is  not  conscious  of 
why  such  a  page  is  more  pleasing  to 
his  senses  when  he  first  glances  at  it. 
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Figure  B — The  famous  portrait  of  Whistler’s  mother,  a  splendid  study  for  any 
one  interested  in  newspaper  eomposition.  It  has  what  every  good  make-up  man 
strives  to  achieve,  balance,  unity  and  harmony. 


any  more  than  he  knows  why  one  prop¬ 
erly  composed  painting  appeals  to  him 
and  holds  him  standing  before  it.  The 
effect  is  pleasing,  that  is  all  he  knows. 
The  real  explanation  for  it  must  be 
found  in  the  applied  science  of  psy¬ 
chology. 

The  human  eye  sees  counties  millions 
of  objects  a  day.  The  eye  is  the  ad¬ 
vance  guard,  the  scout,  telegraphing  in¬ 
cessantly  to  the  brain.  The  mind  tells 
the  hands  to  pick  up  a  newspaper  and 
the  eye  sweeps  it  at  a  glance.  Is  the 
effect  pleasing?  The  eye  says  “yes” 
and  the  brain  orders  “full  steam  ahead.” 
Is  the  effect  jarring?  The  eye  so  re¬ 
ports.  There  is  a  conflict  between  the 
eye  and  the  master  mind.  The  eye  is 
ordered  to  do  its  duty  and  the  mind  is 
disturbed  by  the  reluctance  of  its  scout 
to  follow  through.  But  where  the  effect 
is  harmonious  the  eye  is  delighted  and 
eager  and  the  mind  is  in  receptive 
mood. 

Edward  D.  Berry  in  a  recent  series 
of  lectures  at  Northwestern  University 
made  this  clear  when  he  said: 

“Good  typography  makes  its  first  im¬ 
pression  on  the  emotions ;  creates  a 
pleasurable  feeling:  but  has  its  fruition 
in  the  intellect.  After  the  feelings  are 
excited,  the  mind  knows  it  has  had  a 
pleasurable  experience.  The  layout,  the 
general  appearance,  must  first  attract 
attention;  then  there  must  be  an  emo¬ 
tional  invitation  to  read  and  understand 
the  text.  Without  either  of  these  re¬ 
quirements  a  page  has  failed  of  its  mis¬ 
sion,  wholly  or  partly,  and  must  be 
denoted  bad  typography.” 

The  good  printer  and  the  good 
painter  have  exactly  the  same  objectives, 
working  with  different  mediums.  Both 
seek  balance,  unity  and  rhythm  in  their 
compositions. 

“Why  all  this  striving,  this  struggle 
to  a  finish,”  asked  the  great  painter 
George  Inness,  exhausted  after  a  long 
day,  “but  an  effort  to  obtain  unity, 
unity  ?” 

And  the  master  critic,  Ruskin,  wrote : 
“The  great  object  of  composition  being 
always  to  secure  unity — ^that  is,  to  make 
many  things  one  whole — ^the  first  mode 
in  which  this  can  be  effected  is  by 
determining  that  one  feature  shall  be 
more  important  than  all  the  rest  and 
that  others  shall  group  with  it  in  sub¬ 
ordinate  position.”  ^ 

He  was  talking  about  painting,  but 
he  might  as  well  have  been  talking 
about  make-up. 

To  quote  again  from  the  printing 
expert,  Mr.  Berry,  who  says: 

“Many  of  the  lines  in  a  drawing, 
made  with  free  strokes,  cannot  be  re¬ 
produced  in  type ;  these  are  largely 
left  to  the  imagination  to  supply,  but 
there  must  be  no  added  expenditure  of 


effort;  they  must  be  obvious.  There¬ 
fore,  proper  relations  of  masses  is  of 
more  apparent  importance  in  typog¬ 
raphy  than  in  art.  ♦  ♦  ♦  * 

“The  heaviest  part  of  a  page,  regard¬ 
less  of  its  position,  is  its  optical  center. 
If  the  entire  page  is  balanced  and  grad¬ 
uated,  the  reader’s  interest  will  radiate 
from  it  to  other  parts,  giving  each  sec¬ 
tion  a  chance  for  attention,  after  the 
central  thought  has  been  assimilated. 

“Assuming  that  a  page  is  well  de¬ 
signed,  that  the  type  matter  has  pre¬ 
ponderance  over  the  masses  of  orna¬ 
ment,  illustration  and  the  background, 
the  intended  transference  of  thought  has 
reached  the  first  stage  of  accomplish¬ 
ment. 

“When  an  artist  paints  a  picture,  he 
first  selects  the  most  important  figure 
and  by  position,  weight  and  brilliance 
makes  it  the  center  of  interest  with  all 
other  figures  subsidiary,  but  each  main¬ 
taining  its  relative  importance. 

“Typography  being  but  a  form  of 
art.  a  type  page  should  be  designed  the 
same  way.  There  must  be  a  chosen 
center  of  interest.  Two  points  of 
equal  prominence  in  a  page  not  only 
detract  from  each  other,  but  their 
combined  force  effectually  obliterates 
the  other  lesser  elements  of  the  page.  ♦  *  • 

“Good  design  is  never  an  accident. 
Tf  it  is  good,  that  is  because  certain 
fundamental  rules  of  balance,  harmony 
and  proportion  have  been  followed. 
Even  correct  design,  however,  can  be 
uninteresting.  There  is  required  also 
a  refinement  of  taste,  that  may  not  be 
measured  nor  definitely  fixed,  an  ex¬ 
hibition  of  the  innate  character  of  the 
designer,  giving  a  human  interest  to  a 
creation ;  and  pleasing  novelty.  Con¬ 
versely,  if  an  exhibition  does  not  follow 
natural  laws  of  correct  expression,  the 
result  will  not  be  good,  even  thougjh  the 
intent  and  feeling  be  true  and  inter¬ 
esting. 

“The  first  requirement  of  good  de¬ 
sign  is  that  there  be  design.  The  for¬ 
tuitous  placing  of  shai)es  and  masses 
about  a  page,  in  an  endeavor  to  secure 
balance  and  symmetry  and  harmony  by 
moving  them  about — this  is  not  design ; 
even  though  no  technical  rules  are 
violated.  Unless  the  completed  paqe 
means  something  to  the  observer,  the 
page  lacks  vital  element. 

“True  design  is  the  arrangement  of 
a  page,  its  shapes  and  masses,  accord¬ 
ing  to  preconceived  plan,  with  a  definite 
end  in  view,  an  expression  of  an  idea 
that  will  have  a  favorable  reception  by 
another.  A  contemplated  page  may  be 
visualized  but  hazily  in  the  beginning, 
but  its  picture  should  exist  in  some 
form  in  the  mind  of  the  designer,  .^t 
least,  the  kind  of  structure  should  l)e 
determined  in  advance.  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 


“The  first  law  of  beauty  is  order — 
everything  in  its  proper  place.  Dis¬ 
cord  is  the  result  of  one  or  more 
elements  being  wrongly  situated.  Dis¬ 
orderly  arrangement  immediately  sug¬ 
gests  the  unconscious  query,  why? 
Finding  no  conclusive  answer,  there  is 
a  feeling  of  revulsion  as  toward  an  in¬ 
truding  thing. 

“Natural  laws  govern  the  beautiful  in 
printing  as  well  as  in  other  things.  It 
is  due  observance  of  them  tliat  produces 
beautiful,  attractive  printing;  this  is 
largely  as  a  result  of  orderly  distribu¬ 
tion  of  tones. 

“A  mistake  frequently  made  in  page 
arrangement  is  in  conceiving  beauty  to 
be  an  end,  rather  than  a  means  to  an 
end.  The  first  consideration  is  that  a 
page  be  read,  and  such  artifices  is  are 
used  to  beautify  it  should  have  the  ul¬ 
timate  aim  of  inducing  reading,  in  pro¬ 
viding  a  favorable  and  peaceful  reception 
for  a  message.” 

Mr.  Berry,  let  me  hasten  to  explain, 
was  talking  about  an  advertising  page. 
But  should  there  not  be  as  much  care 
and  attention  paid  to  the  typographical 
beauty  of  the  front  page  of  the  news¬ 
paper  as  to  any  advertising  page?  Is 
it  not  the  show  window  of  the  whole 
paper?  Is  it  not  the  first  thing  that  at¬ 
tracts  the  eye  of  the  reader,  thereby  en¬ 
hancing  or  diminishing  the  values  of  the 
pages  that  are  to  follow? 

Every  newspaper  of  any  size  has  its 
art  department.  I  would  urge  the  edi¬ 
tors  of  .\merica  to  go  to  their  artists 
for  guidance  in  studying  the  values  of 
make-up.  There  is  a  standard  book  on 
the  subject  of  composition  which  could 
be  read  by  every  make-up  man  with 
profit,  though  it  does  not  deal  with 
typography  but  with  painting.  It  was 
written  25  years  ago  by  Henry  R. 
Poore  and  is  now  in  its  fourteenth 
edition,  being  accepted  by  artists  as  the 
authority  on  composition.  Its  title  is. 
“Pictorial  Composition  and  the  Critical 
Judgment.” 

I  quote  briefly  from  it  to  give  the 


reader  an  idea  of  its  contents.  Mr 
Poore  wrote: 

“The  question  of  balance  has  never 
been  reduced  to  a  theory  or  stated  as 
a  set  of  principles  which  could  be  sus¬ 
tained  by  anything  more  than  example 
which,  as  a  working  basis  must  require 
reconstruction  with  every  change  of 
subject.  *  *  ♦  ♦  Why  preach  the  golden 
rule  of  harmony  as  an  abstraction,  when 
inharmony  is  the  concrete  sin  to  be 
destroyed?  VV’e  reach  the  former  bv 
elimination.” 

To  this  Mr.  Poore  whimsically  adds: 

“Composition  is  like  salt,  in  the 
definition  of  the  small  boy,  who  de¬ 
clared  that  salt  is  what  makes  things 
taste  bad  when  you  don’t  put  any  on." 

In  more  serious  vein  he  continues: 

“Composition  is  the  mortar  of  the 
wall,  as  drawing  and  color  are  it.,  rock.s 
of  defence.  Without  it  the  stones  are 
of  little  value,  and  are  but  separate  in¬ 
tegrals  having  no  unity.  *  *  ♦  *  In  the 
field  of  painting,  are  to  Ije  found  now 
and  then  products  of  an  artist’s  skill 
which,  though  interesting  in  technique 
and  color,  give  little  pleasure  to  a  well- 
balanced  mind,  destitute  as  they  are  ot 
the  simple  principles  which  govern  the 
universe  of  matter.  Take  from  nature 
the  principles  of  balance,  and  you  de¬ 
prive  it  of  harmony;  take  from  it  har¬ 
mony  and  you  have  chaos. 

“A  picture  may  have  as  its  comixjnent 
parts  a  man,  a  horse,  a  tree,  a  fence,  a 
road  and  a  mountain;  but  these  thrown 
together  upon  canvas  do  not  make  a 
picture ;  and  not,  indeed,  until  they 
have  been  arranged  or  composed. 

“The  argument,  therefore,  is  that 
without  composition,  there  can  be  no 
picture ;  that  the  composition  of  pic¬ 
torial  units  into  a  whole  is  the  picture.” 

(Note:  Change  his  terms  to  “type" 
and  “page.”) 

In  the  book  he  quotes  Whistler: 

“The  artist  is  born  to  pick,  and 
choose,  and  group  with  science  these 
elements,  that  the  result  may  l)e  beauti- 
( Continued  on  page  45) 
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Type  C — Using  the  display  type  in  the  upper  right-hand  comer  as  the  apex  of 
this  typographiral  “painting”  and  using  the  artist’s  steelyard  method  of  balanrr, 
we  find  the  same  unity  and  rhythmic  sweep  as  is  sensed  in  Whistler’s  portrait. 
As  in  the  study  of  the  Whistler  painting,  leave  out  any  one  of  the  items  marked 
on  this  page  and  note  how  the  composition  is  disturbed. 
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WALKER  “TRIAL”  MAKES  WORDAGE  RECORDS 

Gov.  Roosevelt’s  Warnings  Limit  Interpretation  of  Testimony — Mayor  Permits  Unofficial  Iden* 
tification  of  “Unnamed  Person” — Flashlights  of  Mayor  in  Church  Cause  Protests 


Albany,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  is— in  an 

^.atmosphere  charged  with  libelous 
inferences  and  political  dynamite,  the 
•trial”  of  Mayor  James  J.  Walker  of 
New  York  City  on  removal  charges 
^fore  Gov.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  is 
giving  a  corps  of  40  newspapermen  and 
women  an  exacting  reportorial  task  that 
is  making  a  record  in  wordage  for  a 
single  story. 

Constantly  reminded  of  the  uover- 
nor’s  threat  to  penalize  any  writer  who 
dares  speculate  on  the  political  sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  executive  hearings,  the 
reporters  who  have  gathered  here, 
chiefly  from  New  York  City,  and  those 
who  are  regulars  on  the  Capitol  beat 
have  been  keeping  close  to  the  actual 
proceedings  for  their  stories.  The  aver¬ 
age  daily  wire  filing  for  the  first  five 
days  was  estimated  for  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  today  at  250,000  words.  Most 
of  this  represents  the  complete  tran¬ 
scripts  of  testimony  sent  to  the  stand¬ 
ard-sized  New  York  city  dailies.  Copies 
of  the  questions  and  answers  are  placed 
in  reporters’  hands  by  takes  about  20 
minutes  after  the  original  record  is 
made. 

The  Netv  York  Sun  alone  kept  five 
Western  Union  wires  humming  last 
Friday  with  36,000  wc'rds,  said  to  be  the 
greatest  wordage  for  that  newspaper  in 
a  single  day  for  one  story.  Late  edi¬ 
tions  of  the  Sun  on  Friday  contained 
the  complete  testimony  and  running 
stories  of  the  morning  and  afternoon 
hearings  that  day.  Friday’s  testimony 
covered  the  Governor’s  questioning  of 
Mayor  Walker  on  his  relations  with  the 
Equitable  Bus  Company  and  the  much 
disputed  letters  of  credit. 

The  following  Monday,  the  Neiv  York 
Times  bureau  at  Albany  filed  39,000 
words,  inclusive  of  the  complete  tran¬ 
script.  The  JVeto  York  World-Telegram 
had  been  keeping  five  wires  busy  from 
the  Postal  Telegraph  branch  at  the 
Capitol.  Altogether,  the  two  wire  serv¬ 
ices  have  about  40  wires  running 
directly  to  newspaper  offices,  the  most 
distant  clients  being  the  Chicago  T ribune 
and  Chicago  Daily  News,  both  of  which 
newspapers  have  special  correspondents 
at  the  trial. 

Many  former  Morse  telegraph  oper¬ 
ators  who  have  not  liuJ  a  day's  work 
at  their  transmitters  since  machines  re¬ 
placed  them  two  or  three  years  ago 
have  been  called  into  service  at  the 
Capitol.  To  their  queries  among  offi¬ 
cials  as  to  how  long  their  jobs  may  last 
they  have  recc'ved  answers  that  the 
hearings  may  continue  another  week  at 
least. 

The  telegraph  companies  have  taken 
over  a  section  of  the  lounge  in  the 
press  gallery.  Here  extra  wires  have 
been  installed.  No  other  special  prepa¬ 
ration  was  needed  since  both  Western 
Union  and  Postal  maintain  fully 
equipped  bureaus  along  “newspaper 
row”  on  the  third  floor  of  the  State 
Capitol  for  u"e  during  legislative  ses¬ 
sions.  But  not  since  the  impeachment 
of  Gov.  William  Sulzer  20  years  ago 
has  such  a  demand  for  press  service 
been  made  upon  telegraphers.  Few 
printer  machines  have  been  called  into 
play  as  yet. 

An  idea  of  the  nationa.  importance 
attached  to  the  story  in  view  of  Gov. 
Roosevelt’s  position  as  Democratic  pres¬ 
idential  candidate  is  gained  from  the 
fact  that_  the  three  press  wire  services 
are  sending  more  wordage  along  their 
nation-wide  trunk  lines  than  on  intra¬ 
state  hookups.  The  Associated  Press, 
for  instance,  has  been  filing  about 
10,000  words  a  day  in  national  coverage 
whereas  only  1,500  or  2,000  words  are 
sent  out  for  clients  of  the  state  wire 
only.  From  eight  to  ten  new  leads  a 
day  are  written. 

iTD^*  wordage  from  A.P.,  I.N.S.  and 
U.P.  bureaus  was  not  figured  in  the 
estimate  of  250,000.  The  press  service 


By  JEROME  H.  WALKER 


totals  and  the  wordage  carried  by  the 
three  Albany  newspapers,  which  have  a 
combined  staff  of  eight  reporters  at  the 
trial,  would  bring  the  daily  average  well 
above  325,000  words,  it  was  calculated. 

Perhaps  few  other  big  stories  of  re¬ 
cent  years  has  been  as  exclusive  a  news¬ 
paper  feature  as  this  one.  Radio  has 
been  barred  from  the  executive  cham¬ 
ber,  where  the  hearings  take  place,  and 
the  only  radio  effort  to  broadcast  the 
event  is  a  daily  summation  prepared 
with  the  help  of  newspapers.  Colum¬ 
bia  Broadcasting  System  has  been  car¬ 
rying  a  nightly  15-minute  resume  from 
its  Albany  station,  WOKO,  which  it 
allied  with  the  Gannett  Newspapers 
here. 

Spectator  space  at  the  hearing  has 
been  restricted  to  about  40  seats  and 
tickets  to  them  have  been  issued  by  the 
Governor’s  office  to  a  choice  few  who 
are  mostly  state  department  executives. 
Prominent  society  women  have  been 
denied  the  privilege  of  attending  the 
sessions  although  they  plead  close  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  Mr.  Roosevelt.  Even 
John  Curry,  son  of  the  leader  of  Tam¬ 
many  Hall,  was  unable  to  persuade 
state  troopers  to  allow  him  in. 

Most  of  the  space  in  the  large  cham¬ 
ber  is  occupied  by  the  Governor’s  table, 
which  has  been  described  as  “half  an 
acre  of  mahogany.”  Around  this  is 
seated  Mr.  Roosevelt,  his  legal  assistants 
and  messengers.  Just  beyond  is  space 
for  Mayor  Walker’s  group.  Judge  Sam¬ 
uel  Seabury  and  his  staff  with  piles 
of  documents,  and  representatives  of  the 
Citizens’  Union  which  has  brought 
charges  for  removal  of  the  mayor.  Back 
of  a  brass  railing  are  six  press  tables, 
with  room  for  60  reporters.  What  is 
left  of  the  room  is  given  over  to  chairs 
for  “invited  guests.” 

Every  privilege  has  been  allowed  to 
the  members  of  the  press,  to  the  extent 
that  they  have  boys  running  to  and 
fro  with  copy  or  reporters  themselves 
may  enter  and  leave  at  will,  but  the 
Governor's  caution  to  “stick  to  the 
record”  has  been  applied  to  the  press 
as  sharply  as  it  has  to  Mayor  Walker 
when  he  has  tried  to  arraign  Judge 
Seabury  as  an  artful  publicity  seeker. 

A  ticklish  situation  for  newspaper¬ 
men  arose  the  Tuesday  morning  session 


after  Mayor  Walker  had  definitely  re¬ 
ferred  to  a  previously  “unnamed  per¬ 
son”  as  a  woman.  Throughout  the 
Seabury  investigation  into  New  York 
City  affairs  and  during  the  first  three 
days  of  the  trial  before  the  Governor 
this  mysterious  person  had  been  care¬ 
fully  shielded  against  exposure  in  the 
official  proceedings.  The  Mayor's  glib 
reefrence  to  “her”  prompted  reporters 
to  corral  him  in  the  corridor  outside 
the  executive  chamber  and  put  the  ques¬ 
tion  to  him : 

“Who  is  this  unnamed  woman?” 

“Why,  don't  you  know?”  he  replied. 
“How  long  have  you  been  around 
town  ?” 

“I  could  guess,”  one  reporter  inter¬ 
jected. 

“Well,  they  profess  they  are  trying 
to  protect  her,”  said  the  Mayor.  “Actu¬ 
ally  they  are  focusing  attention  on  her. 

I  don't  care  if  they  do  use  her  name.” 

A  reporter  asked  if  she  weren’t  a  well 
known  actress  whom  he  named.  “You’ve 
got  it,”  said  Walker,  “but  remember 
that’s  off  the  record.” 

At  a  later  questioning  by  reporters 
Mayor  Walker  explained  that  his  “off 
the  record”  meant  only  that  the  name 
of  the  woman  was  not  in  the  record  of 
the  official  proceeding  and  he  did  not 
intend  to  bar  reporters  from  using  it, 
if  they  did  not  connect  it  with  the 
official  record. 

Governor  Roosevelt’s  attention  was 
called  during  the  afternoon  session  to 
publication  of  the  woman’s  name  and 
picture  in  one  edition  of  Albany  Evening 
Nezi's.  He  stopped  the  proceeding  and 
said ; 

“I  call  the  attention  of  the  press  to  a 
report  that  has  come  to  me,  that  a  paper 
which  has  been  marked  for  identifica¬ 
tion,  and  which  contained  a  name  which 
is  not  public  property,  has  been  used 
by  a  certain  newspaper.  That  is  con¬ 
trary,  not  only  to  the  rules  under  which 
this  hearing  is  being  conducted,  but  it  is 
contrary  to  common  decency.  There 
is  a  limit  to  certain  types  of  publicity 
by  the  press.  And  the  press  is  hereby 
warned  that  no  information  which  is 
not  a  part  of  the  public  record  may  be 
used.  I  think  that  is  sufficient,  and  I 
think  the  Press  will  understand  exactly 
how  I  feel  about  it.” 


THESE  MADE  OLYMPIC  RECORDS  TOO 


Speed  facilities  were  combined  with  comfort  for  the  writers  covering  the 
Tenth  Olympiad  just  closed  at  Los  Angeles.  Photograph  shows  a  portion  of 
the  spare  assigned  to  reporters. 


Newspapermen  went  into  a  huddle 
with  the  Governor  after  the  day’s  hear¬ 
ing  closed  with  the  result  that  it  was 
generally  agreed  they  could  not  be  held 
responsible  to  the  Governor  for  infor¬ 
mation  gathered  from  outside  the  execu¬ 
tive  chamber.  Out  of  defcence  to  the 
Governor’s  attitude,  the  Albany  News 
withdrew  the  story  and  picture  from 
later  editions.  It  was  not  used  in  New 
York  standard-sized  morning  papers  of 
Wednesday,  but  was  featured  in  the 
Daily  Nezvs. 

It  also  was  argued  at  the  reporters’ 
conference  that  the  name  will  be  incor¬ 
porated  in  the  Governor’s  papers  to  be 
published  in  bound  volumes  »wo  or  three 
years  hence  public  property. 

Previously,  newspapermen  found 
themselves  in  another  tight  predicament 
when  15  cameramen  squeezed  into  a 
balcony  at  St.  Mary’s  Catholic  Church 
here  and  made  pictures  of  Mayor 
Walker  and  his  wife  at  mass  on  the 
feast  of  the  Assumption.  Originally, 
cameramen  were  instructed  to  make 
only  time  exposures,  but  one  man  shot 
a  flash  bulb  and  then  nine  others  let 
theirs  go  in  quick  succession.  Parish¬ 
ioners  and  priests  were  incensed  at  the 
commotion.  Police  were  called  to  arrest 
the  photographers  but  no  one  would 
press  a  complaint  of  disorderly  conduct 
against  them,  so  they  all  were  allowed 
to  go.  First,  however,  police  demanded 
plates  that  had  been  exposed  in  the 
church,  but  they  were  curtly  refused. 

Although  the  pictures  went  out  to  all 
newspaper  subscribers,  few  dailies  pub¬ 
lished  them.  In  New  York  City,  the 
Mirror  featured  one  on  the  front  page 
Tuesday  morning  and  the  News  used 
some  inside.  Walter  P.  Plummer,  edi¬ 
torial  director  of  Albany  Ez'ening  News 
and  Knickerbocker  Press,  who  also  is 
president  of  the  New  York  State  Soci¬ 
ety  of  Editors,  told  Editor  &  Publisher 
that  he  rejected  the  Walker  church 
picture  from  his  newspapers  because  he 
considered  it  “highly  unethical  for  a 
newspaper  to  invade  a  man’s ’privacy  to 
that  extent.” 

Incidentally,  the  picture  obtained  by 
the  Knickerbocker  Press  cameraman 
gave  a  full  view  of  Mayor  Walker 
standing  in  devout  attitude  reciting 
prayers  with  rosary  beads.  Mrs. 
Walker  was  ca»»ing  a  scolding  glance  at 
cameraman,  as  were  other  worshippers 
near  her. 

Scores  of  complaints  were  made  to 
his  office  within  a  short  time  after  mass 
ended,  Mr.  Plummer  said.  Many  more 
objections  were  received  by  mail. 

As  a  picture  assignment,  the  Walker 
trial  has  been  a  dull  affair.  More  than 
15  cameramen  were  kept  on  the  scene 
for  four  days,  then  a  few  left  after 
Governor  Roosevelt’s  office  forbade  any 
pictures  to  be  made  within  the  Capitol. 
From  the  start,  no  cameras  were  per¬ 
mitted  at  the  trial,  but  they  were  not 
barred  in  the  corridor  outside  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  chamber  until  flash  lights  were 
exploded  to  get  pictures  of  witnesses. 
Then  they  were  barred  from  the  sec¬ 
ond  floor  of  the  Capitol.  Later  the 
entire  building  was  made  forbidden 
ground,  so  that  photographers  had  only 
the  arrival  and  departure  of  Mayor 
Walker  as  their  subjects.  Sometimes 
they  would  snap  one  of  Judge  Seabury, 
but  he  never  had  a  crowd  around  him 
like  that  which  gathered  daily  to  cheer 
Walker.  What  made  it  even  more  un¬ 
interesting  “Jimmy”  wore  the  same 
business-like  suit  every  day  and  a  stiff 
sailor  straw  hat. 

With  three  such  widely  publicized 
figures  as  Governor  Roosevelt,  Mayor 
Walker  and  Judge  Seabury  as  prin¬ 
cipals,  this  story  has  become  largely 
one  of  a  personality  struggle  amid  a 
maze  of  testimony  that  is  mostly  repe¬ 
tition  of  the  Seabury  hearings  in  New 
York  City  last  winter  when  newspapers 
(Continued  on  page  47) 
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CHICAGO  PUBLISHERS 
AWAIT  UNION  ACTION 


N*  Answer  to  Arbitration  Request 

ReceiTed  Yet  —  Howard  Au¬ 
thorizes  Hedger  to  Act  for 
Him  in  Drafting  Propsal 

iSpecial  to  Editob  &  Publisher) 

Chicago,  Aug.  17 — Activity  along 
two  fronts  was  reported  today  by  Chi¬ 
cago  Local,  A.N.P.A.,  and  job  shop 
employers  in  their  wage  scale  negotia¬ 
tions  with  Chicago  Typographical 
Union  No.  16. 

Before  leaving  for  the  I.T.U.  con¬ 
vention  at  Long  Beach,  Cal.,  President 
Charles  Howard  authorized  William 
Hedger,  president  of  C.T.U.,  to  act  for 
him  in  negotiating  a  proposal  drafted 
by  an  advisory  committee  of  which  he 
was  chairman.  The  publishers  have  not 
received  an  answer  to  their  request  for 
arbitration,  Martin  Kelly,  secretary  of 
the  association,  told  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

At  a  meeting  yesterday  of  closed  shop 
employers  in  the  book  and  job  shop 
industry,  members  present  subscribed  to 
the  recommendation  of  a  joint  commit¬ 
tee,  representing  the  Franklin  Associa¬ 
tion  and  non-members,  that  on  a  date 
to  be  determined  the  closed  shops  of 
this  city  notify  their  employes  that  on 
and  after  Sept.  1,  all  union  shops  in 
Chicago  will  operate  on  a  five-day  basis, 
six-day  operation  optional,  at  $1.10  per 
hour  ^ys  and  $1.20  per  hour  nights. 

Definite  action  on  this  proposition  is 
conditional  upon  the  securing  of  an 
aggregate  number  of  signers,  represent¬ 
ing  75  per  cent  of  the  b^k  and  job  shop 
members  of  C.T.U.  No.  16.  It  was 
further  agreed  that  if  this  number  of 
signers  is  secured,  closed  shop  em¬ 
ployers  will  refuse  to  negotiate  with 
any  representative  of  the  local  or  in¬ 
ternational  union,  referring  all  such 
representatives  to  the  employers’  joint 
committee. 

The  present  scale  in  job  shops  is 
$1.42f  for  days  and  $1.^  for  nights 
on  a  40-hour  week  basis;  however,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Harry  Cantrell,  secretary  of 
the  Franklin  association,  half  of  the 
industry  is  now  paying  $1,294  for  day 
work,  which  is  the  former  44-hour 
week  scale. 

According  to  a  report  in  the  current 
issue  of  Typographical  Journal,  the 
I.T.U.  has  M,129  newspaper  members 
with  only  six  per  cent  unemployed  and 
27,184  job  shop  members  of  which 
approximately  IS  per  cent  are  unem¬ 
ployed.  A  summary  of  receipts  and 
expenditures  of  the  union’s  pension, 
mortuary  and  general  funds,  ending 
June  20,  1932,  shows  a  deficit  in  each. 

Inability  of  Chicago  Local,  A.N.P.A., 
and  the  pressmen’s  union  to  agree  upon 
a  chairman  for  arbitration  proceedings 
has  resulted  in  the  publishers  and  the 
union  requesting  H.  J.  Kelly,  chairman 
of  the  A.N.P.A.  Standing  Committee, 
and  Maj.  George  L.  Berry,  president 
of  the  pressmen’s  international  union,  to 
select  an  arbitrator  to  preside  over  ne¬ 
gotiations  here  regarding  a  new  con¬ 
tract  and  wage  scale. 


W.  J.  MATHEY  RESIGNS 


A.N.P.A.  Traffic  Manager  to  Enter 
Railroad  Field 

William  J.  Mathey,  who  for  the  last 
six  years  has  been  manager  of  the  traffic 
department  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  has  resigned 
effective  Sept.  1. 

Mr.  Mathey  has  been  elected  vice- 
president  of  the  Hoboken  Manufac¬ 
turers  Railroad  and  general  freight 
agent  of  the  Seatrain  Lines,  Inc.»  with 
headquarters  in  New  York. 

Robert  A.  Cooke,  who  has  been  as¬ 
sistant  to  Mr.  Mathey  for  the  past  six 
years,  has  been  designated  as  acting 
traffic  manager  of  the  association. 

BECKWITH  AGENCY  NAMED 

The  Beckwith  Special  Agency,  Inc., 
has  been  appointed  to  represent  the 
Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Citizen  in  the  na¬ 
tional  advertising  field,  effective  Aug.  1. 


NIXON  FILES  APPEAL 

Don  M.  Nixon,  publisher  of  the 
IVabash  (Ind.)  Plain  Dealer,  who  was 
held  guilty  of  contempt  of  court  re¬ 
cently  for  having  criticized  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  local  bank  receiver  by  Judge 
Frank  O.  Switzer  of  the  Wabash  Cir¬ 
cuit  court,  has  filed  his  appeal  in  the 
Indiana  Supreme  court.  Nixon  was 
tried  under  the  new  Indiana  law  pro¬ 
viding  for  a  change  of  judge  in  indirect 
contempt  of  court  and  W.  H.  Eichhorn 
of  Bluffton,  former  judge  of  the  Wells 
circuit  court  was  chosen  as  the  trial 
judge. 


WAGE  TALKS  HINGE  ON 
BIG  SIX  MEETING 


Wage  Scale  Committee  To  Present 
Proposal  To  Arbitrate  Hours  With 
Wages  At  Meeting  Sunday  for 
Approval  of  Members 

The  trend  of  negotiations  between  the 
Publishers’  Association  of  New  York 
and  Typographical  Union  No.  6  hung 
in  the  balance  this  week,  awaiting  the 
outcome  of  a  meeting  of  the  union  to  be 
held  Sunday,  Aug.  21.  At  this  meeting 
the  union’s  wage  scale  committee  will 
present  its  proposal  to  send  to  arbitra¬ 
tion  the  publishers’  wage  proposal  and 
the  union’s  wage  and  six-hour  day  pro¬ 
posal.  The  publishers  last  week  turned 
down  the  union’s  proposal  to  throw  the 
six-hour  day  into  arbitration  along  with 
wages.  They  took  the  stand  that  either 
wages  only  be  arbitrated  or  else  the  en¬ 
tire  contract  be  put  before  the  arbitra¬ 
tion  board. 

Austin  Hewson,  president  of  Big  Six 
said  that  the  union  does  not  agree  that 
the  entire  contract  should  be  arbitrated. 

“There  are  no  differences  between  the 
employers  and  the  union,”  he  said,  “ex¬ 
cept  those  concerning  wages  and  hours. 
At  Sunday’s  meeting  the  scale  commit¬ 
tee  will  submit  the  proposal  to  arbitrate 
wages  and  hours  to  the  membership  for 
approval. 

“During  the  entire  negotiations  with 
the  publishers  I  have  adhered  strictly  to 
the  union’s  proposal  to  arbitrate  six- 
hour-day,  feeling  it  would  be  unfair 
arbitration  unless  we  could  get  our 
proposition  before  the  board  as  the  em¬ 
ployers  want  to  do  with  theirs.” 

Carles  P.  Howard,  international 
president  of  the  union,  will  go  along 
with  Big  Six  in  its  wage  and  hour 
arbitration  proposal,  if  it  is  approved  by 
the  membership  at  Sunday’s  meeting. 
Editor  &  Publisher  was  informed  this 
week.  It  was  Mr.  Howard’s  feeling,  it 
was  said,  that  the  onus  of  turning  down 
arbitration  lay  w’ith  the  union  after  the 
recent  negotiations,  but  if  the  general 
meeting  asks  that  hours  be  submitted 
to  arbitration  along  with  wages,  he  feels 
that  the  union’s  stand  will  be  more 
clearly  stated. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

Aug.  29-Sept.  1  —  Newspaper 
Assn.  Managers,  annual  meeting, 
Chicago. 

Sept.  3 — Texas  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers’  Assn.,  annual  convention, 
Abilene. 

Sept.  9-10 — New  York  State  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Assn.,  fall  meeting.  Hotel 
Sagamore,  Bolton  Landing,  Lake 
George. 

Sept.  9-13 — Massachusetts  Press 
Assn.,  fall  meeting  and  outing. 
Cape  Codder  Hotel,  Falmouth, 
Mass. 

Sept.  19-20 — Interstate  Circulation 
Managers’  Assn.,  fall  meeting.  Ho¬ 
tel  Monterey,  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 

Sept.  24 — Ohio  Editors  Assn.,  an¬ 
nual  banquet,  Columbus. 

Sept.  26-29  —  Advertising  Spe¬ 
cialty  Manufacturers,  meeting.  New 
York  City. 


NEW  DAILY  FOR  MOBILE 

Tribune,  Evening  Paper,  To  Start 

Sept.  1  Say*  Barney  Sheridan,  Jr. 

The  Mobile  Tribune,  evening  daily, 
will  appear  about  Sept.  1,  according  to 
announcement  just  made  by  Barney 
Sheridan,  Jr.,  for  19  years  managing 
editor  of  the  Mobile  Register  and  News- 
Item,  and  Frank  Folmar,  formerly  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  American  National  Bank 
&  Trust  Company  of  Mobile.  The 
Tribune  will  carry  reports  of  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service  and  Universal 
Service. 

Negotiations  for  a  new  dajly  have 
been  carried  on  since  the  Mobile  Press 
purchased  the  Register  and  News-Item. 

Ollie  Stuardi,  for  many  years  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  the  Register  and 
News-Item,  will  handle  circulation 

Offices  will  be  located  in  the  building 
owned  by  Frederick  I.  Thompson,  for¬ 
mer  owner  of  the  Register  and  News- 
Item. 


LIBEL  DAMAGES  DENIED 

James  Sheehan,  discharged  janitor  at 
the  Asheville,  N.  C.,  city  hall,  was 
denied  damages  against  the  Asheville 
Advocate,  weekly,  in  a  verdict  handed 
down  on  Aug.  12  by  a  Buncombe 
county  superior  court  jury.  Sheehan 
enter^  suit  for  $5,000  punitive  and 
$5,000  actual  damages  after  a  story  in 
the  newspaper,  telling  of  the  reduction 
of  the  city’s  employes  under  the  new 
economy  program,  had  indicated  he  was 
a  negro. 


I.N.S.  MANAGER  MISSING 

Search  has  been  started  in  Detroit 
for  Carl  L.  Turner,  27,  manager  of  the 
International  News  Service  bureau  in 
Detroit,  who  has  been  missing  since 
Aug.  9.  His  wife.  Rose,  fears  fie  is  an 
amnesia  victim. 
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FLIPPEN  NAMED  HEAD 
OF  MEMPHIS  DAILIES 

Business  Man  Succeeds  George 

Morris  as  President  of  Com¬ 
mercial  Appeal,  Inc. — No 
Mention  of  New  Editor 

John  R.  Flippen,  Memphis  cotton 
man  and  railroad  director,  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  George  Morris  as  president  of 
Memphis  Commercial  Appeal,  Inc.,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Commercial  Appeal  and 
Evening  Appeal. 

Mr.  Morris’  resignation,  effective  im¬ 
mediately,  was  announced  Aug.  13  fol¬ 
lowing  a  board  of  directors’  meeting  in 
Memphis.  Mr.  Flippen,  as  chairman 
of  the  executive  committee,  has 
the  acting  head  of  the  papers  the  past 
two  months  due  to  the  illness  of  Mr. 
Morris. 

The  new  president  is  54.  He  was 
born  in  Memphis,  the  son  of  a  judge 
who  later  became  mayor,  and  entered 
the  cotton  business  as  an  unpaid  ap¬ 
prentice.  He  built  up  his  own  cotton 
firm  and  helped  organize  one  of  the 
largest  compress  companies  in  the 
world.  In  1924  he  retired  as  a  member 
of  the  firm  of  Flippen  &  Jones,  but  is 
still  a  director  in  the  Federal  Compress 
Company.  Although  cotton  was  his 
principal  business.  Mr.  Flippen  also 
became  interested  financially  in  rail¬ 
roads.  He  is  a  director  of  the  Missouri 
Pacific. 

Announcement  of  Mr.  Morris’  resig¬ 
nation  was  made  by  R.  H.  M.  Robinson, 
co-receiver  of  the  Commercial  Appeal. 
It  follows: 

“The  receivers  of  the  Minnesota  4 
Ontario  Paper  Company,  owners  of  the 
Memphis  Commercial  Appeal,  Inc.,  are 
very  much  gratified  with  the  election  of 
Mr.  Flippen  as  president  of  the  com¬ 
pany  and  share  with  the  people  of  this 
community  their  confidence  in  him. 

“When  these  papers  came  under  our 
control  we  explained  that  our  only  pur¬ 
pose  was  to  conduct  them  for  the  benefit 
of  the  splendid  territory  they  have  so 
long  and  so  faithfully  served.  To  this 
end  we  w'ere  fortunate  in  trusting  their 
operation  to  a  board  of  directors  com¬ 
posed  of  some  of  the  outstanding  citi¬ 
zens  of  Memphis.  The  progress  they 
have  made  has  amply  justified  our  judg¬ 
ment. 

“These  gentlemen  will  continue  to 
preserve  and  uphold  the  fine  old  tradi¬ 
tions  of  this  great  property.  The  Ap¬ 
peal  papers  are  a  Memphis  institution 
and,  as  we  said  before,  we  ultimately 
expect  to  see  them  back  under  the 
ownership  of  Memphis  people.” 

Mr.  Morris  has  been  connected  with 
the  Appeal  papers  in  an  executive  ca¬ 
pacity  since  1926.  Prior  to  that  he  was 
editor  of  the  old  Memphis  News-Scimi- 
tar.  His  future  plans  have  not  been 
announced. 


BUYS  QUEBEC  DAILY 

Frank  Carrel  U  New  Proprietor  of 
Ckronicle-T  elegrapb 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Quebec,  Aug.  17 — Ownership  of  the 
Chronicle-Telegraph,  of  this  city,  has 
changed  hands,  with  Hon.  Frank  Carrel, 
former  proprietor  of  the  Quebec  Tele¬ 
graph,  taking  over  ownership  of  the 
only  English  daily  in  Quebec  City. 

The  Chronicle-Telegraph  came  into 
existence  on  July  2,  1925,  as  a  result  of 
the  merger  of  the  Quebec  Chronicle  and 
the  Quebec  Telegraph.  The  Chronicle, 
formerly  owned  by  the  late  Sir  David 
Watson,  and  then  by  the  Price  family, 
was  purchased  by  the  Quebec  News¬ 
papers,  Ltd.,  as  was  the  Quebec  Tele¬ 
graph,  the  two  papers  being  combined. 

Quebec  Newspapers,  Ltd.,  also  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Price  family,  recently 
abandoned  their  ownership  of  the  paper, 
and  Hon.  Mr.  Carrel,  who  was  a  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  company,  immediately  took 
over  his  old  paper. 

CONSELMAN  SAILING 

William  Conselman,  creator  of  Ella  • 
Cinders  for  United  Features  Syndicate, 
was  to  sail  for  Europe,  Aug.  20  for  a 
vacation.  Mr.  Conselman  has  been  in 
Hollywood  for  some  time,  writing 
scenarios. 
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ON  FISHING  TRIP 

Reporter*  and  Photographer*,  Re- 
fu*ing  To  Leave  Pre*ident  Un¬ 
covered  For  Days,  Charter 
Own  Boats 


By  George  H.  Manning 

( Washington  Correspondent, 
Editor  &  Publishkr) 

Washington,  Aug.  17 — No  provision 
vkas  made  for  newspper  correspondents 
to  accompany  President  Hoover  on  his 
cruise  down  the  Potomac  River  into 
Chesapeake  Bay  this  week,  the  result 
being  the  press  associations  and  news¬ 
papers  were  forced  to  charter  two  cabin 
cruisers  to  trail  after  the  Sequoia,  De- 
w  partment  of  Commerce  boat  used  by  the 
*  President. 

Correspondents  covering  the  White 
House  were  informed  Saturday  that  the 
President  would  leave  the  following 
day  for  a  cruise  to  last  several  days. 
It  was  suggested  the  President  would 
appreciate  it  if  the  scribes  would  “lay 
off"  this  trip,  as  he  wanted  to  be  un¬ 
disturbed  and  do  his  fishing  unaccom¬ 
panied  by  the  click  of  cameras. 

Immediate  protest  was  lodged  with 
Secretary  Theodore  G.  Joslin,  of  the 
President’s  staff,  and  a  request  was 
made  that,  if  accommodations  for  all 
those  wanting  to  accompany  the  Presi¬ 
dent  could  not  be  found  on  the  Sequoia 
or  the  boat  to  be  used  by  secret  service 
men,  at  least  one  newspaper  representa¬ 
tive  be  placed  on  the  secret  service  IxMt 
to  cover  the  trip  for  all  press  as.socia- 
tions.  This  was  refused,  the  statement 
being  made  that  neither  craft  would 
accommodate  even  one  additional  person. 

Sunday  morning  Secretary  Joslin 
called  in  a  number  of  correspondents 
and  unfolded  a  plan  he  said  he  had 
worked  out  and  which,  he  thought, 
would  solve  the  problem.  It  was 
laughed  down  by  the  assembled  news¬ 
men. 

The  Joslin  plan  was  that  the  scribes 

•  make  no  attempt  to  follow  the  Presi¬ 
dent  on  this  trip  and  that  after  his 
return  he  would  receive  them  at  his 
Rapidan  camp  and  permit  them  to  in¬ 
spect  the  whole  “works”  and  give  cam¬ 
era  men  carle  blanche  to  fire  at  will. 
It  has  been  customary  in  the  past  to 
hold  an  annual  field  day  at  the  Rapidan 
camp  for  correspondents,  but  more 
particularly  photographers. 

In  return  for  their  pledge  to  “lay 
off,”  Joslin  asked  the  correspondents  to 
take  up  quarters  at  hotels  either  at 
Piney  Point,  or  Solomon's  Island,  in 
southern  Maryland.  Joslin  said  he 
would  remain  at  the  White  House  and 
expected  to  receive  news  from  the 
Sequoia  by  wireless.  If  anything  worth 
printing  came  along,  Joslin  assured  the 
scribes,  he  would  telephone  them  the 
news  at  their  southern  Maryland  head¬ 
quarters. 

It  was  regarded  by  the  correspondents 
as  setting  a  dangerous  precedent  if  they 
left  the  President  uncovered  for  several 
days,  so,  unable  to  obtain  ])ermission 
for  even  one  of  their  number  to  trail 
along  in  the  secret  service  boat,  one 
cabin  cruiser  was  hired  for  reporters 
and  one  for  photographers,  at  a  cost 
of  $75  a  day  each. 

tNo  attempt  was  made  to  invade  the 
privacy  of  the  President,  the  press  boats 
keeping  at  a  “respectful”  distance  from 
the  Sequoia. 

CHARLES  C.  MwcIVER 

St.  Catherines,  Ont.,  Aug.  17 — 
Charles  Campbell  MacIver,  79,  veteran 
wwspaperman,  died  today.  He  was  for 
16  years  editorial  writer  on  the  Tor¬ 
onto  World  and  later  on  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  St.  Thomas  7  imes  Journal. 


JOHN  BENNETT 

John  Bennett.  60,  veteran  Canadian 
Ttewspaperman,  for  more  than  20  years 
with  the  Toronto  Er’cninq  Tcleqram, 
died  suddenly  Aug.  17.  ' 

PULITZER  ON  COAST 

Joseph  Pulitzer,  Jr.,  publisher  of  the 
o/.  Louij  Post-Dispatch,  is  spending 
vacation  in  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.,  ac¬ 
companied  by  Mrs.  Pulitzer. 


TO  PRINT  SHOPPING  NEWS 

R.  R.  Donnelley  &  Sons,  Chicago 
printing  company,  has  been  awarded  the 
contract  to  print  the  Chicago  Shopping 
\'czvs,  Flint  Grinnell,  general  manager 
of  Shopping  News,  Inc.,  told  Editor  & 
Publisher  this  week.  Other  details 
concerning  the  proposed  new  shopping 
guide,  sponsored  by  Chicago  loop  retail 
merchants,  have  not  been  completed,  but 
plans  call  for  the  initial  issue  early  in 
September. 


STAFF  CHANGES  MADE 
IN  NEW  BEDFORD 

New  Bedford  (Ma**.)  Standard- 

Time*  Rearrange*  Staff  After 
Consolidation — Lewin  i*  As¬ 
sistant  Managing  Editor 

Rearrangement  of  the  staff  of  the 
.\czo  Bedford  (Mass.)  .Standard-Times, 
which  was  formed,  Aug.  6  by  consoli¬ 
dation  of  the 
Standard  and  the 
Times,  was  com¬ 
pleted  this  week. 
The  following  as¬ 
signments  were 
made : 

Charles  J. 
Lewin,  news  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Stand¬ 
ard,  now  assistant 
managing  editor 
of  the  Standard- 
Times;  Warren 
C.  Carberg,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of 
the  Times,  news 
editor;  Jack  Burgess,  Standard  make-up 
editor,  Sunday  editor ;  A.  A.  Talmage, 
national  advertising  manager  of  the 
Standard,  business  and  textile  editor. 

I'ormer  Times  employes  have  joined 
the  Standard-Times  as  follows ;  E. 
Matthew  Peterson  was  appointed  Cape 
C(h1  and  suburban  editor.  William  J. 
Corcoran  joined  the  Cape  Cod  bureau, 
and  Ed  Teran  is  in  charge  of  the 
.Martha’s  X’ineyard  office.  James  Kenna 
is  city  hall  reporter;  Frank  Healy  is 
on  the  copy  desk ;  Sylvester  Sprague  is 
sports  writer  and  cartoonist ;  Harold 
Williamson  is  doing  sports  features; 
^Miss  Cleone  Bates  is  society  reporter; 
and  Miss  Marjorie  Howe  is  directing 
the  Sunday  Junior  Standard-Times. 

Thomas  J.  Riley,  political  reporter  of 
the  Standard,  has  been  transferred  to 
special  assignments  and  will  do  a  daily 
column.  William  Clough  has  been 
transferred  from  rewrite  to  courts,  and 
Cornelius  J.  Hurley  has  been  assigned 
to  rewrite.  Among  the  Standard  ex¬ 
ecutives  who  will  continue  in  their  posts 
on  the  combination  paper  are:  J. 
Maxim  Ryder,  advertising  manager: 
Paul  V.  5Iurphy,  classified  advertising 
manager:  Max  Kramer,  circulation 
manager ;  Thomas  Peck,  press  room 
superintendent ;  and  Ernest  Gifford, 
stereotype  foreman. 

George  N.  Graham,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Times  for  two  years,  joined 
the  Bangor  (Me.)  Daily  Nezvs  this 
week  as  advertising  manager  succeed¬ 
ing  Gerald  E.  MacDonald,  who  recently 
resigned. 

Basil  Brewer  is  the  publisher  of  the 
papers. 


NEW  COMPANY  FORMED 

Lansing,  Mich.,  .Aug.  16. — The  De¬ 
troit  Herald-Tribune  Corporation,  De¬ 
troit,  has  filed  articles  of  incorporation 
with  the  secretary  of  state  here.  The 
company’s  charter  includes  in  its  powers 
editing,  publishing,  and  printing  news¬ 
papers  and  operation  of  a  print  shop. 
•Authorized  capitalization  is  $50,000  and 
incorporators  are:  W.  H.  Chapman. 
C.  P.  Ciorner,  and  P.  .A.  HcHugh. 


R.  S.  CARVER  RETIRES 

Robert  S.  Carver,  former  general 
manager  of  the  Fort  .Smith  (.Ark.) 
Times-Rceord,  has  sold  his  newspaper 
interests  at  Middletown.  N.  Y.,  and  has 
retired  from  active  newspaper  work. 
His  weekly  newspaper  at  Middletown 
was  purchased  by  the  E.  M.  Harriman 
estate. 


REPORTER  ON  ASSIGNMENT 
FINDS  KIN  Ml  RDERED 

^HE  telephone  on  the  police  re- 
porter’s  desk  in  the  Hutchinson 
(Kan.)  Herald's  news  room  rang 
one  night  last  week. 

“Murder  north  of  town,”  said  a 
sergeant  at  the  police  station. 

“Hope  it's  a  good  story;  it’s 
pretty  dull  tonight,”  said  Lowell 
Treaster,  police  reporter,  as  he 
grabbed  bis  hat  and  dashed  for  his 
car. 

A  few  minutes  later  Treaster 
learned  the  vicitm  was  his  mother- 
in-law,  Mrs.  May  Keedy,  46,  who 
was  slain  with  a  shotgun  after  she 
had  gone  to  the  aid  of  her  husband 
while  he  was  engaged  in  a  fight 
with  three  other  men. 

Treaster  got  his  story,  returned 
to  the  office  and  wrote  it,  and  then 
went  home. 


PROMOTIONS  IN  BUFFALO 


Newton  Noyes  Named  Assistant 
M.  E.  of  Evening  News 


Several  staff  changes  were  announced 
this  week  by  .A.  H.  Kirchhofer,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Buffalo  Evening 
Xezvs. 

Frederic  G.  Pitts,  who  resigned  as 
assistant  managing  editor,  will  be  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Newton  Noyes,  who  will 
have  the  title  of  news  editor.  Robert 
E.  McCormick,  assistant  city  editor,  be¬ 
comes  assistant  news  editor. 

Mr.  Noyes  has  worked  on  the  Eve¬ 
ning  News  for  the  past  seven  and  a 
half  years,  as  copy  reader,  copy  chief 
and  news  editor.  He  began  his  news¬ 
paper  work  with  the  United  Press  in 
Cleveland  in  1918.  With  the  United 
Press,  Mr.  Noyes  occupied  positions  in 
Cleveland,  New  York,  Buffalo  and 
Philadelphia.  Previous  to  joining  the 
Evening  News  staff,  Mr.  Noyes  was 
county  hall  reporter,  news  editor  and 
city  editor  of  the  Buffalo  Commercial. 
In  1921-22,  he  was  assistant  city  editor 
of  the  Youngstenen  (O.)  Telegram. 
During  his  Youngstown  experience,  he 
reported  an  expose  of  gambling  dens 
which  resulted  in  the  expulsion  of  the 
chief  of  police  and  other  officials. 

Mr.  McCormick  joined  the  News 
three  and  a  half  years  ago  from  Knox¬ 
ville,  Tenn.,  where  he  had  been  in 
charge  of  the  Sunday  editions  of  the 
Neu’s-Sentinel.  Before  going  to  Knox¬ 
ville  in  1925  he  had  been  on  the  Bir¬ 
mingham  (.Ala.)  Age-Herald. 

GOODFELLOW  ON  VACATION 

M.  Preston  Goodfellow,  publisher  of 
the  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle,  left  this 
week  for  a  vacation  in  the  .Adirondacks. 
He  is  staying  at  Forestport,  N.  Y.,  and 
will  return  to  his  desk  about  the  end 
of  the  month.  Miss  Ellen  A.  Dockery, 
assistant  treasurer  of  the  Eagle  is  also 
on  vacation.  Harry  T.  Madden,  busi¬ 
ness  manager,  and  .Arthur  Pollock, 
drama  critic,  returned  from  their  vaca¬ 
tions  this  week. 


COMMITTEE  TO  MEET 

The  California  Newspaper  Publishers’ 
Association  executive  committee  will 
meet  at  Sacramento,  Cal.,  Sept.  3,  the 
opening  day  of  the  California  State 
Fair.  Matters  to  come  up  for  discus¬ 
sion  and  action  include  the  legislative 
program,  advertising  rates,  and  a  plan 
of  establishing  a  special  department  to 
handle  special  representation  of  week¬ 
lies  in  the  national  field.  R.  H.  Spang¬ 
ler.  South  San  Francisco  Enterprise. 
will  report  on  a  proposed  bureau  to  aid 
newspapers  to  print  legal  forms  in  com¬ 
petition  with  city  printers. 


INSTITUTE  DATE  SET 

The  New  Jersey  Press  Association 
will  hold  its  annual  newspaper  institute 
in  cooperation  with  the  Rutgers  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Journalism  on  Oct.  10. 
Announcement  of  the  date  was  made 
by  Dr.  Carl  .A.  B.  Woodward  of  Rut¬ 
gers,  chairman  of  the  Institute  com¬ 
mittee. 


N.  Y.  NEWS  COPY  HITS 
BARGAIN  PLEA 

Series  Urges  Retail  Advertiser*  to 

Come  Out  of  Basement — Dull 
Writing  Hurts  Trade 
Is  Argument 

A  series  of  advertisements,  recently 
published  in  Retailing  to  counteract  the 
trend  of  low  price  advertising,  are  being 
issued  in  folder  form  by  the  New  York 
Daily  News.  The  advertisements,  pre¬ 
pared  by  Leo  McGivena,  News  promo¬ 
tion  manager,  were  part  of  that  news¬ 
paper’s  regular  promotion  campaign. 
They  were  aimed  at  retailers  who  have 
been  advertising  low-priced  sales. 

The  folder  is  entitled  “Business  Now 
Going  On  In  The  Basement,”  and  the 
foreword  points  out  that  the  newspaper 
publisher’s  problem  is  to  keep  his  read¬ 
ers  interested.  When  advertisers  fail 
to  interest  readers  in  their  copy  that 
is  just  so  much  interest  lost  for  the 
publishers  also,  the  foreword  states. 

“Now  if  you  retail  advertisers  don’t 
happen  to  interest  people,  it’s  bad  for 
us,  and  worse  for  you,”  the  folder  de¬ 
clares.  "Dumb,  uninteresting  ads  make 
blank  spaces  in  the  paper  that  readers 
will  pass  over.” 

Hitting  the  bargain  basement  attitude 
of  retail  advertising,  the  foreword  says: 

“How  do  we  know  your  ads  are  un¬ 
interesting  and  dumb?  Well,  we  oughta 
know,  oughtn’t  we,  what  interests  peo¬ 
ple.  And  when  you  big,  influential  ad¬ 
vertisers  just  advertise  a  lot  of  tripe, 
it  doesn’t  interest  our  readers.  Whatta 
you  think  we  got — a  lotta  Chinamen? 
Most  of  our  readers,  or  anybody  else’s 
readers,  are  not  interested  in  the  cheap¬ 
est  things  you  can  find.” 

This  light,  slangy  style  is  carried 
through  the  folder  and  the  advertise¬ 
ments,  which  stress  the  mistake  of  try¬ 
ing  to  sell  cheap  things  with  expensive 
advertising.  Charts  and  graphs  are  pre¬ 
sented  to  show  the  income  levels  of 
various  sections  of  New  York. 

The  folder  will  be  distributed  to  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  agencies.  It  is  printed  in 
two  colors  and  black  and  liberally 
sprinkled  with  humorous  illustrations. 


A.P.  CHANGES  IN  EUROPE 

Morris  Gilbert,  special  correspondent 
for  American  newspapers  in  Europe  for 
several  years,  has  joined  the  London 
bureau  of  Associated  Press,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week.  R.  F.  Schilbach, 
who  has  been  in  the  A.P.  Berlin  bureau 
for  three  years  has  been  transferred  to 
Vienna  as  assistant  to  Wade  Werner. 
This  is  the  first  time  the  A.P.  has  had 
two  regular  staff  men  stationed  in  that 
city.  An  addition  to  the  Paris  staff 
will  also  be  made  when  Richard  G. 
Massock,  columnist  and  member  of  the 
cable  desk  in  New  York  for  some  time, 
joins  the  desk  in  that  city.  He  left  for 
his  new  post  this  week. 


BRYANT  WILL  FILED 

William  Cullen  Bryant,  publisher  of 
the  Teaneck  (N.  J.)  Times-Review, 
will  receive  the  gold  watch  fob  pre¬ 
sented  to  his  father,  the  late  William 
B.  Bryant,  well-known  New  Jersey  pub¬ 
lisher,  by  the  staff  of  the  New  York 
Tribune  in  1911,  according  to  Mr. 
Bryant’s  will  admitted  to  probate  this 
week  in  Hackensack.  Mrs.  Gertrude 
Thursby  Bryant,  the  widow,  is  left 
the  Bryant  residence  in  Ridgewood  with 
all  chattels  and  is  to  hold  the  residue 
in  trust  for  her  three  children.  James 
Rodney  Bryant  and  Helen  Bryant  are 
the  other  heneficiaries. 


FILES  $50,000  LIBEL  SUIT 

J.  Arthur  Winn,  former  pastor  of  the 
Moseley  Memorial  Methodist  Church  at 
Danville,  Va.,  who  recently  filed  a  libel 
suit  for  $100,()00  against  the  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Times,  filed  another  suit  this 
week  against  the  Danville  (Va.)  Reg¬ 
ister  and  Bee  for  $50,000.  Rorer  A. 
James,  publisher  of  the  Register  and 
Bee,  is  named  as  defendant.  Rev.  Winn 
was  defendant  in  a  scries  of  proceed¬ 
ings  brought  against  him  in  civil  and 
church  courts. 


Basil  Brbwek 
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STEWART  NAMED  FOURTH  DELEGATE 
TO  RADIO-TELEGRAPH  PARLEY 

State  Department  Expert,  Moved  Up  From  Advisory  Board, 
Attended  1927  Conference — Has  Lectured 
on  Press  Relations 

By  GEORGE  H.  MANNING 
Washington  Correspondent,  Editor  &  Publisher 


WASHINGTON,  Aug.  17— Despite 
a  positive  assertion  at  the  State 
Department  last  week  that  no  additional 
members  would  be  appointed  to  the 
United  States  delegation  to  the  Inter¬ 
national  Telegraph  and  Radio-Telegraph 
Conference,  to  be  held  at  Madrid,  Pres¬ 
ident  Hoover  has  appointed  Dr.  Irvin 
Stewart,  of  the  State  Department,  to 
membership. 

Dr.  Stewart  was  not  appointed  as  a 
representative  of  the  press  nor  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  demands  which  have  been 
made  by  press  associations  and  the  press 
generally  for  expansion  of  the  delega¬ 
tion  to  permit  appointment  of  one  or 
two  delegates  who  would  fight  vigor¬ 
ously  and  persistently  against  censor¬ 
ship,  increase  of  press  rates  and  other 
matters  affecting  the  whole  press. 

It  was  revealed  at  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  that  Dr.  Stewart’s  appointment 
was  made  so  the  United  States  could 
have  proper  representation  on  various 
committees  which  will  do  the  real  work 
of  the  conference.  With  only  three 
members,  it  was  found,  the  United 
States  would  not  have  enough  dele¬ 
gates  to  fill  committee  places. 

No  attempt  was  made  by  the  State 
Department  to  convey  the  impression 
that  Dr.  Stewart’s  appointment  was  in 
any  way  a  “sop”  to  the  press  or  that 
it  was  the  result  of  newspaper  and 
press  association  agitation  for  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  delegation  to  include  some¬ 
one  with  a  proper  appreciation  of  the 
problems  affecting  the  press. 

Nevertheless,  it  was  pointed  out  that 
Dr.  Stewart  is  an  extremely  competent 
technical  man,  thoroughly  familiar  witii 
iwlicies  of  the  United  States  so  far  as 
they  affect  censorship  and  other  mat¬ 
ters  to  come  before  the  Madrid  confer¬ 
ence.  He  has  served  as  technical  ad¬ 
visor  to  previous  .\merican  delegations 
and  is  said  to  be  an  expert  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  relations  between  the  press  and 
authorities  of  governments  of  the  world. 
He  has  given  a  course  of  lectures  on 
press  relations  at  a  local  university. 

While  Under  Secretary  of  State 
William  R.  Castle,  Jr.,  and  other  offi¬ 
cials  of  the  state  department  have  been 
declaring  repeatedly  and  emphatically 
that  the  .American  delegation  will  fight 
to  the  limit  to  prevent  imposition  of 
any  new  censorship  clauses  in  the  con¬ 
vention  to  ^  adopted  at  Madrid  and 
that  the  present  delegation  from  the 
United  States  is  fully  cognizant  of  the 
attitude  it  is  to  take,  the  real  attitude 
of  the  department  may  have  been  re¬ 
vealed  here  Monday  in  an  official  state¬ 
ment  obtained  at  the  department. 

In  this  statement  an  official  of  the 
department,  who  cannot  be  quoted  by 
.name,  declared  the  Madrid  conference 
“is  largely  a  technical  one.  The  question 
of  censorship  will  come  up  as  it  is  a 
part  of  the  present  convention,  but  that 
is  a  very  small  point.’’  (Italics  supplied.) 

“The  .\merican  delegation,  of  course, 
will  follow  its  instructions.”  the  depart¬ 
ment  continued.  “The  situation  there 
is  no  different  at  all  from  what  it  was 
in  Washington  four  years  ago.  We 
then  stood  out  vigorously  against  cen¬ 
sorship  of  dispatches  and  the  delegation 
this  time  will  be  instructed  to  stand 
out  with  equal  vigor  against  censorship. 

“I  can  assure  you  the  .\merican  dele¬ 
gation  is  going  to  fight  any  extension 
of  that  censorship  just  as  vigorously 
as  it  would  fight  if  a  representative  of 
the  press  were  on  it.” 

It  was  learned  at  the  department  that 
the  list  of  “company”  representatives 
who  will  accompany  the  .\merican  dele¬ 
gation  in  an  unofficial  capacity  w’as  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  State  Department  by  the 
Spanish  government  with  the  request 
that  the  department  extend  the  invita¬ 
tions. 


Until  1928,  it  was  said,  it  has  been 
customary  for  invitations  of  this  sort 
to  go  only  to  the  communication  com¬ 
panies,  but  this  has  been  departed  from 
in  Brussels  in  1928,  when  the  Inter¬ 
national  Chamber  of  Commerce  “got 
under  the  bar”  and  represented  inter¬ 
national  users  of  radio  and  cable. 

If  American  press  associations  and 
newspapers  cared  to  send  “unofficial 
observers”  to  the  conference  to  advise 
and  confer  with  the  United  States  dele¬ 
gation,  it  was  said,  the  delegation  would 
be  glad  to  hear  what  they  have  to  say. 
However,  there  will  be  no  invitations 
extended  to  them  similar  to  those  ex¬ 
tended  the  broadcasting  companies  and 
the  telegraph  and  cable  companies. 

FORMER  EDITORS  CONTRIBS 

The  Gravette  (Ark.)  News-Herald, 
established  by  A.  C.  Veach  in  1894, 
celebrated  its  38th  birthday  recently. 
Editor  Sam  Grammar  invited  all  for¬ 
mer  editors  to  contribute  an  article. 
.\11  former  editors  still  reside  in  Gra¬ 
vette.  They  are:  A.  C.  Veach,  Herb 
Lewis,  A.  P.  Dunagin,  Don  Wagner, 
and  E.  B.  Harrington. 


PRIOR  to  appointment  of  Dr.  Irvin 
Stewart  as  the  fourth  U.  S.  delegate, 
a  conference  was  held  .^ug.  IS  between 
Walter  Lichtenstein,  Chicago  bank  offi¬ 
cial  on  the  delegation  and  a  group  of 
press  service  executives  and  .American 
Newspaper  Publishers  .Association  offi¬ 
cers  at  the  office  of  the  latter  in  New 
York.  Mr.  Lichtenstein’s  attention  was 
called  to  a  resolution  adopted  at  the 
.April  meeting  of  the  .A.N.P.A.  and 
transmitted  to  the  State  Department  by 
President  Howard  Davis.  Nerv  York 
Herald  T ribune,  immediately  afterward. 
The  letter,  which  the  .A.N.P..A.  believes 
received  a  favorable  reaction  from  the 
State  Department,  follows: 

“It  is  the  understanding  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers  Association, 
the  membership  of  which  is  comprised 
of  daily  newspapers  throughout  the 
United  .States  and  Canada,  that  at  the 
Madrid  Radio-Telegraph  Conference  in 
September  this  year,  a  proposal  will  be 
made  to  combine  the  Radio  and  Tele¬ 
graph  Conventions  into  one. 

“Newspaper  publishers,  in  the  event 
this  proposal  is  carried  out.  hope  that 
the  United  States  will  insist  upon  two 
provisions  being  inserted  in  the  treaty, 
as  follows : 

‘1.  The  term  “press  message”  means 
a  communication  addressed  to  one  or 
more  newspapers  or  press  associations 
the  contents  of  which  are  intended  for 
publication  in  newspapers. 

‘2.  The  High  Contracting  Parties 
recognize  the  urgency,  importance  and 
public  interest  of  press  messages,  and 
shall  give  such  messages  suitable 
priority.’ 

“In  the  event  one  convention  does  not 
cover  the  details  of  service  by  both  tele¬ 
graph  and  radio,  then  it  is  the  hope  of 
this  .Association  that  the  United  States 
will  insist  upon  the  two  proposals  above 
outlined  being  inserted  in  the  .Articles  of 
the  Radio  Convention,  and.  if  this  coun¬ 
try  becomes  a  party  thereto,  of  the 
Telegraph  Convention.” 

Mr.  Lichtenstein  explained  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  incorporate  the 
♦'VO  amendments  desired  by  the 
A.N.P.A.  in  the  treaty  itself,  as  the 
United  States  does  not  control  all  means 


PICKED  NEWSPAPER’S  NAME 
FROM  JUMBLED  TYPE 

OW  a  handful  of  jumbled  type 
—  a  pi  line — inspired  the  name 
of  one  of  the  influential  news¬ 
papers  of  early  east  Texas  is  told 
by  Robert  M.  Hayes,  Dallas,  Tex., 
newspaper  man,  in  the  current 
issue  of  East  Texas,  official  organ 
of  the  East  Texas  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

The  old  Jefferson  (Tex.)  Jimple- 
cute,  established  in  1865  and  pub¬ 
lished  until  a  few  years  ago,  was 
the  journal  thus  named.  “Tradi¬ 
tion  tells  us,”  the  article  said, 
“that  the  publishers  had  erected 
their  plant  and  were  ready  to  go  to 
press  before  they  had  been  able  to 
agree  on  a  name.  Finally  one  of 
the  partners  grabbed  a  handful  of 
type  and  scattered  it  on  the  floor. 
Picking  up  a  composing  stick  he 
set  of  up  the  characters  as  he  came 
to  them  and  the  resulting  combi¬ 
nation  was  Jimplecute.” 


PROMOTING  FAIR  “DAY” 

Clark  H.  Galloway,  city  editor.  Coun¬ 
cil  Bluffs  (la.)  Nonpareil,  has  been 
named  secretary  of  the  group  to  pro¬ 
mote  Council  Bluffs  Day  for  the  county- 
fair  to  be  held  at  Avoca.  Robert  R. 
O’Brien,  business  manager  of  the  daily, 
and  president  of  the  Iowa  Daily  Press 
Association  and  Gunnard  Liljequist, 
photographer,  are  also  members  of  the 
group. 


of  communications  but  only  radio,  and 
therefore  could  not  incorporate  in  the 
treaty  to  which  it  becomes  a  signatory, 
regulations  that  refer  to  all  communica¬ 
tions.  He  stated,  however,  that  such 
amendments  as  were  adopted  would  be 
included  in  the  service  regulations  which 
would  prove  equally  satisfactory  to  the 
users  of  the  various  communications 
services. 

The  all^ation  that  European  powers 
desire  strict  censorship  for  their  pro¬ 
tection,  and  that  the  proposals  scheduled 
to  come  before  the  conference  are  pur- 
(Xirted  to  “authorize  governments  to 
limit,  prohibit  or  withhold  telegrams 
dangerous  to  the  security  of  the  state, 
contrary  to  the  laws  or  its  public  order 
and  morality,”  and  their  desire  for  high 
press  rates  to  discourage  volume  of 
news,  were  discussed  fully,  and  those 
present  explained  to  Mr.  Lichtenstein 
the  importance  and  necessity  of  prevent¬ 
ing  action  tending  to  more  rigorous 
censorship  than  now  exists  or  to  higher 
press  rates  than  at  present. 

The  needs  of  newspapers  and  press 
associations  were  fully  explained  to  Mr. 
Lichtenstein  and  full  co-operation  was 
promised  him  in  Madrid  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  news  associations. 

He  expressed  the  thought  that  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  newspapers  would  be  fully 
protected  at  the  conference,  but  ex¬ 
plained  that  the  United  States  is  in  a 
peculiar  position,  in  that  it  controls  only 
the  air  and  no  other  means  of  com¬ 
munications.  including  the  press,  all,  or 
substantially  all  of  which  are  controlled 
by  European  powers. 

Those  present  at  the  meeting  in¬ 
cluded  : 

President  Davis,  General  Manager 
L.  B.  Palmer;  George  T.  Hargreaves, 
business  manager  of  the  International 
News  Service  and  Universal  Serv¬ 
ice;  \V’.  G.  H.  Finch,  secretary  and 
chief  engineer  International  News  Serv¬ 
ice.  Universal  Service,  and  American 
Radio  News  Corporation;  Barry  Paris, 
editor  International  News  Service: 
W.  J.  McCambridge,  Associated  Press ; 
Karl  A.  Bickel,  president,  and  James  H. 
Furay,  vice-president.  United  Press  .As¬ 
sociations. 


NEWS  SERVICE  AND  A.N.P.A.  HEADS 
REASSURED  BY  LICHTENSTEIN 

Radio  Delegate  Declares  U.  S.  Lack  of  Control  Over  Com- 
munications  Bars  Treaty  Provisions — Says  Censorship 
Will  Be  Fought 


JOHN  L.  MEYER  NAMED 
INLAND  EXECUTIVE 

Succeeds  the  Late  Wil  V.  Tufford  as 

Press  Association’s  Secretary. 

Treasurer — Office  Is  Moved 
to  Madison,  Wis. 

Chicago,  .Aug.  15 — John  L.  Meyer 
formerly  field  director  of  the  George  VV,' 
Mead  Paper  Institute  and  recently  head  of 
the  Meyer  Press 
Exchange,  Madi¬ 
son,  Wis.,  was 
today  elected  sec¬ 
retary  -  treasurer 
of  the  Inland 
Daily  Press  .As¬ 
sociation  to  fill 
the  vacancy 
caused  by  the 
death  of  Wil 
T  ufford.  M  r 
Meyer  was  chosen 
from  a  field  of 
18  applicants  at  a 
meeting  here  of 
the  Inland  board 
of  directors. 

Inland  directors  voted  to  move  the 
office  of  secretary-treasurer  from  Clin¬ 
ton,  la.,  to  Madison,  with  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  establishing  a  Chicago  office  a 
year  later.  A  purse  of  $2(X)  was  voted 
by  the  directors  as  a  gift  to  Mrs.  Tuf¬ 
ford  in  recognition  of  her  husband’s  30 
years  of  service  as  Inland  secretary. 

Mr.  Meyer,  who  is  well  known  to 
Inland  publishers,  has  been  active  in 
newspaper  association  work  for  many 
years.  He  was  editor  of  .'National 
Printer  Journalist  from  1922  to  1930, 
after  experience  in  the  editorial,  adver¬ 
tising  and  circulation  departments  of 
daily  papers  in  Milwaukee,  St.  Louis 
and  Cleveland.  He  has  begun  prepara¬ 
tion  of  two  textbooks  for  schools  of 
journalism,  one  on  business  journalism 
and  the  other  on  business  angles  of  the 
newspaper  profession.  He  is  honorary 
member  of  five  newspaper  and  advertis¬ 
ing  associations.  Mr.  Meyer  will  edit 
the  Inland  monthly  bulletin  and  will  de¬ 
vote  his  full  time  to  his  new  executive 
duties. 

Fred  Schilplin,  St.  Cloud  (Minn.) 
Times,  chairman  of  the  board,  presided 
at  today’s  meeting  at  the  Morrison 
Hotel.  Other  members  present  were: 

A.  O.  Lindsay,  Quincy  (Ill.)  Herald- 
Whig,  president;  C.  R.  Butler,  Mankato 
(Minn.)  Free  Press,  vice-president; 
T.  O.  Huckle,  Cadillac  (Midi.)  News. 
secretary  of  the  board;  .A.  M.  Clapp. 
Clinton  (la.)  Herald;  H.  H.  Bliss. 
Janesville  (Wis.)  Gazette ;  Fred  Nae- 
ter.  Cape  Girardeau  (Mo.)  Southeast 
Missourian ;  John  H.  Huston,  Ottumwa 
(la.)  Courier;  F.  E.  Milligan,  Fort 
Scott  (Kan.)  Tribune-Monitor;  and 
Linwood  I.  Noyes,  Ironwood  (Mich.) 
Globe. 


WINCHELL  TAKING  REST 

Walter  Winchell  went  off  the  air  this 
week  for  the  second  time  this  year.  He 
was  absent  from  his  regular  spot  on 
the  Lucky  Strike  program  over  the 
National  Broadcasting  Company  net¬ 
work,  and  has  left  New  York,  Editor 
&  Publisher  was  informed,  for  an  in¬ 
definite  period.  .At  the  N.B.C.  offices 
it  was  said  the  columnist  was  not  feel¬ 
ing  well  and  had  been  ordered  by  his 
physician  to  rest,  but  .A.  J.  Kobler,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Neiv  York  Daily  Mirror. 
in  which  Winchell’s  column  appears 
said  the  Broadway  chronicler  had 
merely  gone  out  of  town  on  private 
business.  He  said  he  did  not  know  off¬ 
hand  where  Winchell  could  be  located. 
-At  the  N.B.C.,  Editor  &  Publisher 
was  told,  there  is  no  date  set  for  the 
columnist’s  return  to  the  air.  Several 
months  ago  Winchell  went  to  California 
for  a  rest  and  Paul  Yawitz  substituted 
for  him  in  the  Mirror. 


JOB  PLANTS  MERGE 

The  job  and  commercial  plant  of  the 
Observer  Publishing  Company,  publish¬ 
ers  of  the  Washington  (Pa.)  Observer, 
and  the  Ward  Printing  Company,  have 
been  merged  and  are  now  being  oper¬ 
ated  in  the  Observer  building. 


John  L.  Meyer 
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*  field  managers  set 
new  meeting  date 

Newtpapc  Attociation  Managers, 

Inc.,  To  Hold  Convention  in 
Chicago,  Sept.  14-17  With 
N.E.A.  Board 

The  10th  annual  convention  of  the 
Newspaper  Association  Managers,  Inc., 
organization  of  state  and  regional  asso¬ 
ciation  directors,  will  be  held  at  the 
Hotel  Sherman.  Chicago,  Sept.  14-17 
instead  of  Aug.  29  to  Sept.  1  as  origi¬ 
nally  planned.  The  change  in  dates  was 
announced  by  Harry  B.  Rutledge,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  group  and  field  manager  of 
the  Oklahoma  Press  Association.  It 
ft  will  make  possible  the  concurrent  meet- 
^  ing  of  the  association  managers  with  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  National  h2di- 
torial  .Association,  whose  meeting  in 
Chicago  comes  directly  after  that  of  the 
former  grouj).  The  new  date  was  set 
after  an  exchange  of  communications 
between  Mr.  Rutledge.  Justus  Craemer, 
new  president  of  the  N.E.A.  and  Her¬ 
man  Roe,  N.E..A.  field  director,  and 
a  conference  with  K.  F.  Baldridge, 
member  of  the  N.E..\.  board  of  direc¬ 
tors. 

Officers  of  the  Newspaper  .Associa¬ 
tion  Managers,  Inc.,  will  arrive  in  Chi¬ 
cago  a  day  in  advance  of  the  convention 
to  arrange  conferences  throughout  the 
week  with  advertising  agency  repre¬ 
sentatives. 

The  subjects  to  be  taken  up  on  W'ed- 
neiay,  Sept.  14  will  be;  "Selling  state 
press  association  publications  as  a  group 
to  advertisers.”  "Facing  the  financial 
problem,”  “Advertising  agency  prac¬ 
tices,”  “Special  representation  for  news¬ 
papers.” 

Thursday’s  discussion  program  will 
treat  of  the  following  topics:  “What 
shall  we  do  with  the  audit  ?”,  “Continu¬ 
ation  of  research  and  survey  work,” 
"Developing  defenses  against  rate  struc¬ 
ture  raids,”  and  “Selling  the  news- 
H  paper's  local  clientele.” 

The  leading  discussion  for  Friday  will 
center  around  the  problem  “Reversing 
the  plan  and  procedure  in  developing 
national  advertising.”  On  Saturday  a 
discussion  of  legal  rates  will  start  the 
session.  The  political  advertising  prob¬ 
lem  will  be  considered,  and  newspaper 
contests  and  legislation  will  come  in 
for  discussion. 


NEWSPRINT  TONNAGE  DOWN 


Seven  Months  Total  for  North 

America  12  Per  Cent  Below  1931 

North  American  production  of  news¬ 
print  during  the  first  seven  months  of 
this  year  were  12  per  cent  below  pro¬ 
duction  for  the  same  period  in  1931, 
according  to  statistics  issued,  Aug.  13 
b>-  the  News  Print  Service  Bureau, 
New  York.  The  total  decrease  in  ton¬ 
nage  was  273,973. 

The  tonnage  production,  according  to 
countries  was:  Canada,  192,936,  or  14 
per  cent  less  than  in  seven  months  of 
1931;  United  States.  71,923,  or  a  10  per 
cent  decrease:  Newfoundland,  7,346,  or 
four  per  cent  less ;  and  Mexico,  1,768. 
Total  North  American  production  for 
the  seven  months  was  1,934,105  tons  of 

»  which  1,142.558  were  produced  by  Can¬ 
ada,  621,125  by  the  United  States.  163,- 
219  by  Newfoundland,  and  7,203  by 
Mexico. 

Production  in  Canada  during  July 
totaled  142,491  tons  and  shipments  145,- 
431.  The  United  States  in  the  same 
month  produced  74,502  tons  and  shipped 
76,857  tons,  while  24,528  tons  were 
made  in  Newfoundland  and  1,082  in 
Mexico. 

Stocks  of  newsprint  at  Canadian  mills 
at  the  end  of  July  amounted  to  47,017 
tons  and  at  United  States  mills  33,369 
tons,  a  total  of  80,386  tons  for  both 
ojuntries  against  85,681  June  30. 

SCHUCK  ON  N.  Y.  TELEGRAPH 

5  Hugh  Schuck,  editor  of  the  Great 
Aect  (L.  I  )  ATcre-j,  is  acting  as  manag- 
i  ing  editor  of  the  Nctc  York  Morning 

ilelegraph  in  the  absence  of  Whitney 
Bolton,  who  is  on  the  Coast  writing  for 
Warner  Brothers  Pictures.  Inc. 


JUDGMENT  AWARDED 

Von  Luckner  Says  Firm  Used  His 
Picture  For  Trade  Purposes 

Justice  William  Harmon  Black  this 
week  ruled  on  the  first  case  in  New 
A’ork  County  Supreme  Court  dealing 
with  the  use  of  a  iierson’s  photograph 
in  violation  of  a  new  amendment  per¬ 
taining  thereto.  The  ruling  was  made 
in  the  case  of  Count  Felix  Von  Luckner. 
German  soldier  of  fortune,  adventurer 
and  writer,  against  the  .Associated 
Sports  Clubs,  Inc. 

"Taking  advantage  of  the  recent 
amendment  of  C.P.R.  113,”  states  the 
decision  in  the  case,  “plaintiff  moves  for 
judgment.  .Asserting  that  the  de¬ 
fendants  unauthorizedly  used  his  name 
and  picture  for  trade  purposes,  he  de¬ 
mands  judgment  against  them  in  the 
sum  of  $50,000. 

“In  answer  thereto  the  defendants 
allege  a  denial  upon  the  information  and 
belief  and  a  separate  defense  asserting 
what  practically  amounts  to  due  authori¬ 
zation.  On  this  application  the  affidavits 
submitted  by  the  defendants  fail  to 
show  any  facts  which  indicate  a  defense 
to  the  cause  alleged. 

“Section  51,  of  the  Civil  Practice  Law 
provides  ‘Any  person  whose  name,  por¬ 
trait  or  picture  is  used  within  this  state 
for  advertising  purposes  or  for  trade 
purpose^  without  the  written  con- 
.sent.  *  *  ♦  *’ 

“No  allegation  in  the  answer  asserts 
and  no  statement  in  the  affidavits  predi¬ 
cate  that,  as  provided  by  the  section 
adverted  to,  the  written  consent  of  the 
plaintiff  to  use  his  name  or  portrait  has 
been  obtained.  Without  the  written  con¬ 
sent  it  is  immaterial  how  innocent  the 
act,  responsibility  under  the  statute  can¬ 
not  be  avoided. 

“Believing  that  the  answers  interptised 
fail  to  raise  an  issue,  and  that  the  affi¬ 
davits  of  the  defendants  fortify  plain¬ 
tiff's  claim,  summary  judgment  is  de¬ 
creed  the  plaintiff.” 


DEFENDS  ‘AMERICAN  FREEMAN’ 


Civil  Liberties  Union  Asks  Injunc¬ 
tion  Against  Post  Office  Ban 

Federal  Judge  Robert  P.  Patterson  in 
New  York  reserved  decision  this  week 
on  a  petition  for  an  injunction  to  re¬ 
strain  Postmaster  John  J.  Kiely  from 
barring  the  American  Freeman  from 
the  mails.  The  Post  Office  action 
against  the  semi-monthly,  published  in 
Kansas  by  E.  Haldeman-Julius,  was 
based  on  an  article  concerning  the 
present  economic  situation.  The  in¬ 
junction  was  sought  by  Arthur  Garfield 
Hays,  counsel  for  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union. 

George  Z.  Medalie,  United  States 
Attorney,  and  William  C.  O’Brien,  at¬ 
torney  for  the  Post  Office,  denied  that 
the  government  based  its  action  on  an 
article  criticizing  President  Hoover  to 
which  Mr.  Hays  had  alluded. 

•As  a  sample  of  the  material  on  which 
the  order  was  based,  Mr.  Medalie  read 
an  article  by  George  A.  Shoaf,  asking 
whether  any  one  “by  any  stretch  of  the 
imagination  could  visualize  what  would 
have  happened  50  years  ago  if  a  Kansan 
or  Kentuckian  or  Texan  had  found 
himself  and  his  family  confronted  by 
starvation  as  long  as  there  happened 
to  be  food  in  the  country  and  firearms 
available.” 

“If  the  American  Freeman  can  be 
barred  from  the  mails  for  printing  such 
a  statement,  no  paper  that  expresses 
opinions  contrary  to  government  policy 
is  safe  from  official  interference.”  said 
Mr.  Hays.  “No  one  can  read  this  and 
say  that  it  urges  to  action.  Such  ad¬ 
vocacy  is  not  against  the  law  and  ob¬ 
viously  it  does  not  urge  to  treason.” 


E.  A.  SCHOLZ  RECOVERING 

Ernest  .A.  Scholz,  for  many  years 
business  manager  of  the  old  Chicago 
Record-Herald  and  afterwards  circula¬ 
tion  director  of  the  Crowell  Publishing 
Company  and  the  Butterick  Publishing 
Company,  who  has  been  living  in  Pasa¬ 
dena,  Cal.,  for  the  last  five  years,  is 
convalescing  from  an  operation  per¬ 
formed  last  week  at  the  Pasadena 
Hospital. 


WARNS  AGAINST  LEGAL  CUTS 

McCoy  Urges  Wisconsin  Group  To 

Watch  Governmental  Economies 

.A  warning  to  newspaper  publishers 
to  guard  against  undue  curtailment  of 
legal  advertising  by  government  bodies 
as  means  of  civic  economy  while  demon¬ 
strating  how  savings  might  be  effected 
through  elimination  of  duplication  in 
such  advertising  was  sounded  by  Capt. 
Bruce  R.  McCoy,  business  manager  of 
the  Wisconsin  Press  Association  at  the 
summer  meeting  of  that  group  in  Wis¬ 
consin  Dells,  -Aug.  12-14.  Capt.  McCoy 
declared  that  government  officials  will 
be  enforcing  such  reductions  as  one 
means  of  meeting  taxpayers’  demands 
for  reduced  expenses.  The  danger  of 
such  curtailment,  he  said,  will  lie  in  the 
fact  that  the  one  best  way  to  keep  a 
check  on  governmental  expenses  will  be 
seriously  impaired. 

Sight-seeing  trips,  a  golf  tournament 
and  a  banquet  were  on  the  entertain¬ 
ment  program,  and  concerts  were  given 
by  the  Wisconsin  Press  Association 
band. 

•A.  F.  Fnder,  Rice  Lake  Chronotype, 
is  president  of  tbe  association,  and 
George  W.  Greene,  IVaupun  Leader- 
Neves,  is  secretary-treasurer. 


AUTHOR  LOSES  SUIT 


Coast  Daily’s  Announcement  of 
Serial  Change  Not  Libelous 

That  the  expression  “due  to  a  mis¬ 
understanding  with  the  author”  is  not 
libelous  is  the  decision  of  Division  One, 
District  Court  of  .Appeal  in  the  case  of 
Mary  Green  Conklin  versus  Harvey  R. 
Ling  and  the  Review  Printing  Company, 
publisher  of  the  Burbank  (Cal.)  Daily 
Reviezv.  '  * 

The  plaintiff,  in  a  $200,000  damage 
suit,  contended  that  the  words  meant,  by 
innuendo,  that  she  was  irresponsible  and 
failed  to  perform  a  writing  contract. 
The  plaintiff  was  the  author  of  “Endur¬ 
ing  Love,”  which  the  Burbank  (Cal.) 
Reznezv,  proposed  to  run  serially.  The 
newspaper  abandoned  serialization  plans, 
and  at  that  time  used  the  expression 
which  was  made  the  basis  of  the  dam¬ 
age  suit. 


OFFERING  LEGION  CUP 

The  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle  will  pre¬ 
sent  a  trophy  to  the  .American  Legion 
post  which  makes  the  best  showing  in 
the  parade  to  be  held  in  Brooklyn  next 
week.  The  Legion  will  hold  its  New 
York  State  convention  in  Brooklyn,  and 
the  Eagle  is  planning  special  features 
for  the  event. 


PAGE  OF  COMICS  ADDED 

Following  closely  on  the  acquisition 
of  comic  strips  and  features  of  the 
defunct  Detroit  (Mich.)  Mirror  by  the 
Detroit  Free  Press,  the  Detroit  Times 
on  Aug.  8  added  a  full  page  of  comics. 
Two  pages,  containing  15  features,  now 
comprise  the  Times  comic  section. 


U.  P.  MEN  ON  VACATION 

Three  United  Press  staff  members 
left  this  week  for  vacations.  They  are 
Carl  D.  Groat,  news  director,  who  has 
gone  to  New  England;  E.  W.  Williams, 
manager  of  the  southern  division,  visit¬ 
ing  New  York;  and  Tom  Stokes,  of  the 
Washington  bureau,  who  is  taking  a 
sea  trip  to  Halifax  with  Mrs.  Stokes. 


TO  INSTALL  NEW  PRESS 

Preliminary  work  on  installation  of 
a  new  64-page,  two  color  press  was 
started  last  week  by  the  South  Bend 
(Ind.)  Nezt's-Times.  The  press,  sold 
by  tlie  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  is  a  heavy  duty 
unit  tyi)e  octuple  press  with  ink  pumps. 
The  color  cylinder  is  built  in  the  press. 


“SPECIAL”  CHANGES  NAME 

Effective  -Aug.  30,  the  name  of  the 
■Allen-Klapp  Company,  newspaper  rep¬ 
resentatives,  will  be  changed  to  the 
Allen-Klapp-Frazier  Company:  the 
change  to  add  the  name  of  William  W. 
Frazier,  who  for  the  past  seven  years 
has  been  eastern  manager  for  the  com¬ 
pany,  to  the  firm. 


EVANSTON  DAILY  IS 
LEASED  TO  SLANE 

Peoria  Publisher  Takes  Over 
News  Index,  With  Option 
of  Purchase  After 
Two  Years 

{By  tclryraph  to  Eoixoit  &  I’ublisiier) 

Chicaco,  Aug.  18 — .Announcement  was 
made  today  that  the  Evanston  (Ill.) 
Neu's  Index,  which  for  the  past  five 
years  has  been  operated  by  a  group  of 
residents  of  that  community,  has  been 
lea.sed  for  operation  to  Merle  Slane, 
Peoria  (Ill.)  Journal  Transcript  pub¬ 
lisher,  who  will  take  charge  on  Sept.  15. 

The  News  Index  has  been  in  con¬ 
tinuous  publication  for  70  years.  It 
serves  a  wealthy  suburb,  rated  the  rich¬ 
est  per  capita  community  in  the  world. 

At  present  the  News  Index  is  man¬ 
aged  by  L.  D.  Leavitt  and  owned  by  a 
syndicate  including  Charles  G.  Dawes, 
former  United  States  Vice-President 
and  prominent  Chicago  banker;  George 
B.  Dryden,  President  of  Dryden  Rub¬ 
ber  Company,  Chicago :  Albert  D. 
Lasker,  executive  chairman.  Lord  & 
Thomas  advertising  agency;  and  Louis 
Eckstein,  financier.  These  men.  who 
purchased  the  paper  about  five  years 
ago  from  the  Bowman  Publishing 
Company,  will  maintain  a  community 
interest  in  the  organization. 

.A  new  corporation,  known  as  News 
Index,  Inc.,  has  been  formed.  The  lease 
provides  for  a  two-year  tenure,  with  the 
option  of  purchase  at  the  expiration  of 
that  periml.  .A  job  printing  plant  also 
changes  hands  under  the  new  lease. 

CAMERA  MAN  RESCUED 

Photographer,  Taking  Pictures,  Falls 
Into  100-Foot  Texas  Canyon 

Twenty  men,  majority  of  them  inex¬ 
perienced  mountaineers  or  woodsmen, 
rescued  Roy  Dement,  newspaperman 
and  photographer,  from  the  bottom  of 
a  100-foot  canyon  in  Palo  Duro  canyon 
Park  near  Canyon,  Tex.,  recently. 

Dement,  an  employe  of  the  Plainvieiv 
(Tex.)  Herald,  plunged  and  rolled  to 
the  lK)ttoni  of  the  canyon  while  taking 
photographs. 

The  volunteer  lifesavers  made  a 
hinnan  chain  and  passed  the  body  of 
the  unconscious  man  from  shoulder-to- 
shoiilder  until  they  could  work  him  to 
the  top  of  the  canyon.  They  were  four 
hours  in  removing  Dement  from  the 
canyon  to  an  ambulance. 


GAGLIARDI  PROMOTED 

Alexander  A.  Gagliardi,  for  several 
years  New  Haven  representative  of  the 
Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Sunday  Herald,  has 
been  named  managing  editor  of  the 
Herald,  succeeding  William  J.  B.  Rice, 
who  has  resigned  to  join  the  Connecti¬ 
cut  staff  of  the  Neiv  York  Daily  News. 
Gagliardi  will  continue  to  handle  a 
part  of  the  Herald's  New  Haven  news, 
but  Joseph  Hislop,  formerly  of  the 
Nezv  Haz’en  Times,  now  defunct,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  in  New  Haven. 


TWO  TO  JOIN  MIRROR 

Sonnenschem  To  Be  Advertising 

Director — Sobel  Drama  Editor 

Hugo  Sonnenschein,  for  the  last  year 
assistant  to  Harry  Hatry,  vice-president 
of  Bloomingdale’s,  New  York,  will  be¬ 
come  advertising  director  of  the  Nezv 
York  Daily  Mirror.  .Sept.  1,  it  was 
announced  this  week  by  .A.  J.  Kobler, 
publisher.  Mr.  Sonnenschein  will  oc¬ 
cupy  a  newly-created  position  on  the 
paper,  .according  to  Mr.  Kobler,  and  will 
not  succeed  any  present  executive.  Mr. 
-Sonnenschein  was  with  Gimbel  Bros., 
Inc.,  for  eight  years  before  joining 
Bloomingdales.  For  six  years  of  that 
time  he  was  in  the  Saks-Fifth  Ave. 
unit  of  the  organization  and  spent  the 
remaining  two  years  in  charge  of  pub¬ 
licity  in  Gimbel  Brothers  store. 

Another  addition  to  the  .Mirror  staff 
Sept.  1  will  be  Bernard  Sobel  former 
press  agent  for  the  late  Florenz  Zieg- 
feld,  who  will  join  the  tabloid  as  drama 
editor.  Robert  Coleman  will  remain 
as  drama  critic. 
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MORNING  PAPER  HAS  ITS  PLACE  IN 
DEPARTMENT  STORE  SALES  PLAN 


Too  Often  Overlooked  or  Mishandled  by  Advertisers — Proper 
Differentiation  of  Copy  Will  Bring  Business  From 
Morning,  Evening  or  Sunday  Issues 


By  HOMER  S.  CURTIS 


Newspaper  Analyst  and 

(This  is  the  jourth  of  a  scries  of 
articles  by  Mr.  Curtis.) 

SO  FAR  as  department  store  advertis¬ 
ers  are  concerned,  the  morning  paper 
seems  to  be  something  like  the  traveling 
man  who  spends  his  time  in  telling  the 
girl  at  the  cigar  counter  that  his  wife 
doesn’t  understand  him.  Sometimes  he 
gets  a  rise  but  more  often  he  doesn't. 
The  girl  doesn't  understand  him  either. 

In  my  many  years  of  hotel  menus  and 
lower  pullmans,  I  have  been  “worried” 
more  about  the  case  of  the  morning 
paper  than  any  other.  Why  this  should 
be  so  I  do  not  know.  Most  morning 
papers  carry  a  fair  amount,  if  not  more, 
of  national  advertising.  But  the  local 
department  stores  and  larger  specialty 
shops  do  not  place  a  proportionate 
amount  of  linage.  Most  of  those  who 
consult  me  in  this  wise  seem  to  think 
that  morning  papers  are  not  as  profit¬ 
able  as  evening  papers.  Their  experi¬ 
ences  may  justify  their  conclusions  but 
their  manhandling  of  the  papers  does 
not. 

As  nearly  as  I  can  diagnose  it.  the 
case  against  the  morning  paper  is  one 
of  attitude  of  mind,  a  better-go-where- 
the-other-fellow-goes  feeling. 

Now  this  is  not  a  discussion  of 
whether  or  not  the  morning  paper  is 
a  better  medium  than  the  evening  paper. 
It  has  been  brought  about  solely  be¬ 
cause  morning  paper  handling  by  de¬ 
partment  store  advertisers  has  not 
reached  the  same  point  of  efficiency  and 
understanding  that  the  evening  papers 
in  many  cities  have  enjoyed.  Frankly, 
each  has  a  proper  place  in  the  merchan¬ 
dising  scheme  of  things,  .^nd  if  the 
merchant  recognizes  that  fact,  and 
works  accordingly,  he  will  be  getting 
more  in  returns  out  of  both  papers  and 
will  enjoy  a  better  balanced  business. 

In  some  cities,  in  these  days  of  de- 
jjartment  store  linage  curtailment,  mer¬ 
chants  have  been  trying  to  make  the 
evening  paper  carry  practically  the 
whole  load  whether  or  not  it  was  fitted 
for  the  job  assigned  to  it.  That  has 
given  rise  to  the  complaint  by  mer¬ 
chants.  that  the  newspaper  is  not  pro¬ 
ducing  as  it  used  to — a  point  which  I 
denied  in  my  first  article  for  very  good 
reasons.  .\nd  I  am  glad  that  I  have  not 
been  the  respective  publishers  of  cer¬ 
tain  evening  papers,  for  I  would  have 
trembled  at  some  of  the  loads  thrust 
upon  me. 

Now  that  we  understand  each  other 
let  us  proceed  with  the  case  of  the 
morning  paper. 

It  has  always  seemed  rather  incon¬ 
sistent  to  me  that  a  merchant  can  never 
think  about  anything  but  direct  returns 
when  he  thinks  about  his  newspapers. 
And  I  have  been  a  merchant,  too. 

This  is  unfair  to  a  newspaper  because 
it  can  do  other  things  that  are  just  as 
important  as  the  production  of  direct 
returns.  Through  its  advertising  col¬ 
umns  the  newspaper  can  assist  the 
store  to: 

— Arrange  its  own  competition. 

— Create  a  field  of  merchandising 
activity  which  will  be  regarded  as  dis¬ 
tinctively  its  own. 

— Establish  an  authoritative  position 
in  all  questions  affecting  the  store’s  mer¬ 
chandise. 

— Keep  the  store’s  merchandising 
activities  well  balanced.  n 

To  this  list  you  may  add.  if  you 
think  it  necessary,  all  of  those  plati¬ 
tudes  which  so  many  advertising  men 
like  to  twiddle  around  their  tongues.  It 
is  in  the  field  of  delayed  returns  and 
merchandise  balance  where  the  morn¬ 
ing  i»aper  is  outstanding  in  its  achieve¬ 
ments. 

Many  otherwise  able  department  store 
men  and  sales  promotion  managers 
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Utterly  fail  to  grasp  the  difference  in 
nature  of  reader  audience  and  corre¬ 
sponding  sales  action.  They  do  not 
take  advantage  of  the  different  char¬ 
acter  of  news  presentation.  They  do 
not  recognize  that  the  morning  paper 
has  a  different  kind  of  a  personality  and 
intrinsic  effectiveness.  .\lthough  a 
trifle  slower  in  general  speed  of  sales 
action,  the  morning  paper  has  greater 
repetition  power  when  a  regularity  of 
schedule  is  maintained ;  which  means 
that  it  will  produce  consistently  under 
constant  hammering  and  close  mer¬ 
chandising  operation. 

Before  going  further,  let  us  devote 
a  paragraph  or  two  to  the  relative 
drawing  power  of  evening,  morning  and 
Sunday  papers. 

The  ratio  of  returns,  on  a  basis  of 
circulation,  is  lower  in  Sunday  papers 
than  it  is  in  either  morning  or  evening 
papers  because  Sunday  papers  show- 
more  waste  circulation  to  the  local  ad¬ 
vertiser  and  have  a  larger  percentage 
of  readers  who  do  not  buy  the  same 
pai)er  through  the  rest  of  the  week. 
Bulk  is  also  a  reason,  for  bulk  prevents 
a  more  thorough  reading.  Furthermore. 
Sunday  papers  carry  many  extra,  added 
attractions  which  preclude  the  reader's 
concentration  on  local  news  and  adver¬ 
tising  unless  that  reader  happens  to 
have  some  particular  need  or  want 
which  requires  an  advertising  search 
at  that  time. 

Evening  papers,  as  a  rule,  are  more 
to  be  depended  upon  for  direct  returns 
because  of  size  and  timing  as  related 
to  average  family  reading  hours. 
There  are  a  few  exceptions  to  this  rule 
in  the  morning  field,  such  as  the  .Veto 
Orleans  Titnes-Picayune.  the  Chicago 
Tribune  and  the  -Vctc  York  Times. 
But  the  exceptions  are  rare. 

Composite  averages  show  that  the 
drawing  power  of  the  three  types  of 
papers  varies  by  41.67  per  cent  to  57.80 
per  cent  during  the  year:  the  morning 
paper  having  the  steadiest  pull  and  the 
least  fluctuation.  The  highest  varia¬ 
tion,  which  is  for  Sunday  papers,  is  due 
to  climatic  conditions  and  established 
activities  of  the  various  localities.  .And 
the  drawing  power  of  the  Sunday  paper 
reaches  its  lowest  ebb  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  months.  Many  of  the  reasons  are 
self-evident. 

.\  point  to  ponder  over  is  the  steadi¬ 
ness  in  pulling  power  of  the  morning 
paper,  which  is  illustrated  in  this  ex¬ 
ample  occurring  within  the  last  three 
months : 

During  June  a  department  store  in 
a  town  of  about  150.000  got  into  a  dis¬ 
agreement  with  the  publisher  of  the 
local  evening  paper.  It  might  have 
been  about  rates  or  it  might  have  been 
about  position  or  service.  I  don’t  know 
what.  It  was  none  of  my  business 
anyway. 

-An  annual  sales  event  was  due.  The 
industries  of  the  town  were  practically 
closed  down.  The  locality  was  sur¬ 
feited  with  state  institutions  and  fra¬ 
ternal  retreats,  which  are  a  decided 
drawback  to  any  city  in  so  far  as  busi¬ 
ness  is  concerned.  The  population  was 
composed,  principally,  of  Italians,  Welsh 
and  Germans — thrifty  people  and  hard 
to  get  money  out  of.  They  know  their 
merchandise. 

Since  the  store  and  the  evening  paper 
couldn’t  see  eye-to-eye,  and  apparently 
preferred  “an  eye  for  an  eye  and  a 
tooth  for  a  tooth,”  56  per  cent  of  the 
total  appropriation  was  scheduled  for 
the  morning  paper  as  against  44  per 
cent  for  the  combined  evening  and  Sun¬ 
day  papers.  The  morning  paper  had 
never  before  carried  even  a  fair  amount 
of  department  store  linage. 

The  results  of  this  four  weeks’  morn- 


COPY  BROUGHT  REPAIRS  TO 
TEETH  AM)  HOUSE 

ACL.ASSIFIED  adverlisement  in 
the  Lynn  (Mass. I  Item  recently 
was  the  medium  used  by  a  Lynn 
dentist  in  obtaining  a  carpenter 
to  exchange  a  considerable  amount 
of  carpentering  for  dental  work. 
Dr.  C.  .4.  Vinal.  who  inserted  the 
copy,  was  in  need  of  repairs  to 
his  property  and  believing  that 
these  are  the  days  of  bartering 
and  trading,  found  this  a  solution 
to  his  problems.  Through  this 
same  method  the  dentist  obtained 
the  services  of  a  painter  and 
plumber. 


ing  campaign  were  an  increase  of  about 
60  per  cent  over  last  year’s  unit  volume, 
a  smashing  of  last  year’s  dollar  figures 
— and  a  fluctuation  of  less  than  $500  in 
the  daily  sales  level  with  the  exception 
of  Saturdays  when  business  is  always 
stepjted  up.  That  is  the  most  remark¬ 
able  example  of  consistent  pulling 
power  that  has  ever  come  to  my  knowl¬ 
edge  and  it  is  still  a  matter  of  amaze¬ 
ment  to  the  management  of  that  store. 
It  also  reinforces  an  argument  I  have 
frequently  made  to  the  effect  that  the 
morning  paper  opens  up  new  fields  of 
profit  to  the  merchant.  It  is  not  that 
the  business  has  not  always  been  there. 
It  has  simply  been  neglected  or  the 
attack  used  in  trying  to  get  it  has  been 
wrong. 

The  morning  paper  is  the  balance 
wheel  of  department  store  selling — or 
should  be.  The  reason  lies  in  the  fact 
that  there  is  much  merchandise  in  a 
store  which  is  specially  adapted  to  a 
morning  reader  audience  and  which  is 
not  so  suitable  for  evening  papers  where 
direct  returns  are  a  prime  consideration. 
The  merchandi.se  referred  to  is  long- 
profit  merchandise — the  delayed  returns 
goods  on  which  a  merchant  can  get  his 
legitimate  profits  as  against  the  direct 
merchandise  on  which  prices  must  be 
lowered,  purchases  made  out  of  regu¬ 
lar  channels  or  under  unusual  condi¬ 
tions,  in  order  to  meet  competition. 

Merchandise  particularly  suitable  fttr 
the  morning  pai)er  consists  of  non-sex 
goods  such  as  radios,  cameras,  sports 
goods  and  all  merchandise  which  has 
an  equal  appeal  to  both  sexes ;  most 
men’s  goods ;  family  goods  and  goods 
which  save  time,  money,  labor  or  energy- 
in  the  operation  of  the  home :  house 
furnishings  items  and  the  better  grades 
of  furniture.  When  faster  action  is  de¬ 
sired  the  lesser  items  of  women’s  ap¬ 
parel,  which  may  be  classed  as  jterson- 
ality  goods,  and  goods  from  the  bulk 
of  the  main  floor  departments,  com¬ 
posed  principally  of  impulse  and  per¬ 
sonality  goods,  may  be  added  to  the 
list. 

The  range  appears  quite  wide  hut 
that  is  because  we  cannot  deal  with 
individual  cases  in  a  discussion  of  this 
sort.  .Actually  the  range  is  not  so  great 
as  that  suitable  for  an  evening  paper 
but  it  may  be  materially  increased  in 
many  localities  where  specific  popula¬ 
tion  or  distribution  characteristics  are 
plainly  in  evidence.  The  fact  remains, 
however,  that  if  morning  papers  get  all 
of  the  copy  to  which  their  kind  of 
reader  audience  entitles  them,  they  will 
have  all  the  business  any  paper  can 
reasonably  expect  and  all  that  they  can 
profitably  handle. 

.And  now  let  us  pause  for  a  moment 
to  contrast  this  with  merchandise  which 
belongs  in  evening  and  Sunday  papers. 

Evening  papers  are  primarily  direct- 
returns  papers.  That  means  that  they 
are  specially  adapted  to  all  lines  of 
merchandise  w-hich  are  in  continuous 
demand  whether  they  be  for  the  person, 
family  or  household.  Naturally,  all 
kinds  of  women’s  apparel  and  furnish¬ 
ings.  beddings  and  linens,  draperies, 
furniture,  children’s  goods,  home  items, 
art  goods,  etc.,  come  under  this  classi¬ 
fication.  The  list  is  entirely  too  long 
to  admit  of  further  enumeration. 

Sunday  papers  are  tarticularly  adapted 
to  style  goods  and  many  of  the  luxury 
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items  (speaking  now  outside  of  store-  t 
wide  events),  the  introduction  of  new 
items  and  store  policies  of  services,  and 
gcKKls  where  large  circulations  are  re¬ 
quired  to  get  volume.  That,  of  course 
embraces  the  higher-priced  items  of 
merchandise.  It  isn’t  that  the  readers 
of  Sunday  papers  have  more  money  to 
spend  than  the  readers  of  morning  or 
evening  papers  but,  rather,  because 
such  items  seem  to  get  more  considera¬ 
tion  from  Sunday  readers.  Editorial 
content  and  handling,  certain  features 
and  added  attractions  found  in  Sunday 
papers  only,  and  extra  leisure  time  of 
the  reader  have  much  to  do  with  this 
condition  and  customer  frame  of  mind. 

Style  and  prestige  merchandise  also 
belong  in  a  morning  paper  and  msti- 
tional  advertising  of  the  right  sort  will 
be  found  to  be  most  effective  if  placed  ) 
in  the  same  media. 

From  4  to  6  per  cent  of  a  department 
store’s  advertising  appropriation  can 
well  be  spent  in  good  institutional  ad¬ 
vertising.  By  that  I  do  not  mean  that 
it  should  be  spent  on  the  usual  blah-blah 
about  how  good  we  are.  Institutional 
advertising  as  it  has  been  known  is  a 
thing  of  the  past.  To  take  its  place 
there  must  be  a  new-  type  of  campaign; 
one  that  is  built  from  the  ground  up, 
with  a  definite  object  in  view,  and  engi¬ 
neered  in  the  same  manner  as  a  store¬ 
wide  sale.  The  object  might  be  to 
grade  up  on  customers,  sell  the  store  as 
a  style  center,  sell  store  policies,  sell 
store  services,  etc.  In  such  campaigns 
merchandise  has  very  little  to  do  with 
the  case.  The  selling  has  to  be  more 
subtle  although  the  copy  can  be  very 
aggressive.  The  aim  is  to  create  defi¬ 
nite  impressions  on  the  public  mind  and 
to  turn  those  impressions  into  cus- 
temer  reactions  of  the  profitable  sort. 

Many  instances  are  on  record  where 
sales  have  mounted  as  a  result  of  such 
campaigns  w-herein  merchandise  and 
prices  had  a  decidedly  minor  place  in 
the  attack.  Morning  and  Sunday  papers 
for  these. 

The  attention  of  merchants  should  _ 
also  be  directed  to  the  fact  that  mom-  * 
ing  pai)ers  are  two-shot,  or  double-bar¬ 
reled.  papers.  They  produce  immediate 
action  the  day  the  advertisement  ap-  ^ 
I)ears  if  it  contains  items  in  instant 
demand  and  furnish  a  good  “eleven-  j 

to-three”  crowd  of  those  who  have  im¬ 
mediate  needs  to  supply.  In  the  case 
of  delayed-returns  merchandise  the  pull 
will  be  felt  on  the  second,  and  even  the  * 
third,  day  afterward. 

Repetition  of  items  advertised  the 
evening  before  will  help  to  increase  im-  j 
mediate  sales  when  store-wide  events 
are  in  progress.  Othrwise  it  is  best  to  j 
confine  the  merchandising  to  the  classes 
of  goods  for  which  morning  papers  are 
primarily  adapted.  Merchandising  the 
paper,  rather  than  the  store,  is  what  j 
brings  the  business.  Here  is  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  what  I  mean :  J 

.A  few  years  ago  I  was  called  to  a 
Southern  city  to  help  out  the  advertis-  1 
ing  manager  of  a  store  for  a  bit  and 
also  to  put  on  a  sptecial  kind  of  cam- 
I>aign  which  had  to  do  with  grading 
up  on  customers.  Some  folks  think  S 

that  grading  up  on  customers  means  the 
selling  of  higher-priced  merchandise  t 

and  some  advertising  solicitors  think 
they  are  helping  a  store  grade  up  on  _  I 
customers  when  they  suggest  the  ad-  y 
vertising  of  higher-priced  merchandise 

to  their  readers.  Both  are  wrong. 

Grading  up  on  customers  means  getting  | 
a  better  class  of  customers  into  the 
store  for  the  same  kind  of  merchandise  • 
that  the  store  regularly  sells.  Whrt 
that  is  done  the  matter  of  pricing  will 
take  care  of  itself.  •  ^ 

Now  this  store  did  a  million  dollars 
worth  of  negro  trade  in  its  basement 
and  some  “white  trash”  trade  in  spots 
upstairs.  I  fact,  the  ladies  of  the 
Eastern  Star  would  have  blackballed 
any  woman  who  had  one  of  this  store! 
labels  sewn  in  any  of  her  garments. 

As  soon  as  the  advertising  managers 
of  the  several  papers  heard  that  I  w*s  ^ 
in  town  they  came  to  me  armed  with 
facts,  figures,  maps  and  charts. 

I  said :  “Gentlemen,  I  am  going  to 
(Continued  on  page  36) 


Natural  Demand 

for  this  Newspaper 


A  circulation  which  is  all-inclusive, 
reaching  alike  every  exclusive  suburb, 
as  well  as  city  homes. 

A  circulation  which  parallels  sales 
opportunities,  for  The  Bulletin’s  cover¬ 
age  is  greatest  in  the  higher  income 
groups.* 

A  circulation  which  is  concentrated 
in  the  area  of  greatest  sales:  93%  of  it 
in  city  and  suburbs. 

A  circulation  which  has  been  tested 
by  advertisers:  The  Bulletin  carries 
more  individual  store  advertisements 
than  all  other  Philadelphia  newspapers, 
morning  and  evening,  daily  and 
Sunday,  combined. 

And  the  advertising  cost  of  this  one- 
newspaper  coverage  of  Philadelphia’s 
billion  dollar  market  is  one  of  the 
lowest  in  America. 


ACCURACY,  thoroughness  and  mod- 
eration  have  built  one  of  America’s 
great  newspapers  here  in  Philadelphia. 

From  an  humble  6,000  circulation 
in  1895 — the  smallest  of  thirteen  Phila¬ 
delphia  newspapers  —  The  Evening 
Bulletin  has  grown  carefully  and  solidly 
to  a  place  in  nearly  every  home. 

For  thirty-seven  years,  it  has  appealed 
to  those  who  wanted  a  fine  newspaper. 
Premiums  or  contests  had  no  part  in 
its  growth. 

Its  517,056  net  paid  daily  (July,  1932 
average)  represents  the  natural,  free¬ 
will  demand  of  the  people  for  this 
newspaper. 

A  circulation  two  and  one-halftimes 
greater  than  any  other  Philadelphia 
evening  newspaper,  greater  than  all 
morning  newspapers  combined. 


has  built  a  circula¬ 
tion  which  reaches 
nearly  every  Home. 


*  Among  Philadelphia’s  Highest  Income  Families 
Incomes  of  $10,000  and  over  (Urban  Area)  .  .  12,448 

Bulletin  readers  in  (his  group . 11.7)3 

Coverage  in  per  cenr .  94.43% 

Incomes  of  $10,000  and  over  (Urban  and 

Suburban  Area) . 19,978 

Bulletin  readers  in  this  group . 16,34) 

Coverage  in  per  cent .  82.82% 

Pigurt]  fnm  PhilaJtIfihia  Ntwspaptr  RiaJer  Survey, 
compiled  ky  American  Assn,  of  Advertising  Agencies. 
Write  for  complete  information  on  income  groups 
and  newspaper  coverage,  as  revealed  by  this  survey 
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POLITICIANS  WARNED  NOT  TO  EXPECT 
PRESS  TO  PRINT  RADIO  TALKS 

Both  Parties  Told  by  S.N.P.A.  That  Newspapers  Resented 
Their  Attitude,  and  That,  Unless  Startling,  Broad¬ 
cast  Addresses  Will  Land  in  Waste  Basket 


Formal  prt)test  against  discrimi¬ 
nation  by  both  major  political  par¬ 
ties  against  the  press  in  favor  of  radio 
was  made  in  behalf  of  the  Southern 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Association  by 
President  James  G.  Stahlman,  publisher 
of  the  Nashtillc  Banner,  in  a  communi¬ 
cation  to  the  national  chairmen  of  those 
parties  and  to  Senator  Cordell  Hull  of 
Tennessee  on  Aug.  13.  Mr.  Stahlman 
frankly  informed  the  politicians  that 
Southern  newspapermen  resented  the 
use  of  paid  radio  time  by  candidates 
with  the  expectation  that  newspajters 
would  publish  their  speeches  as  a  matter 
of  course.  He  declared  that  many  South¬ 
ern  publishers  have  signified  their  inten¬ 
tion  to  consign  broadcast  political 
speeches,  except  those  of  leading  candi¬ 
dates,  to  the  waste  basket  unless  the 
speakers  “spring  something  entirely 
new.” 

In  his  letter  to  Senator  Hull,  copies 
of  which  were  sent  to  Chairman  James 
A.  Farley  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee  and  to  Chairman  Everett 
Sanders  of  the  Republican  National 
Committee,  Mr.  Stahlman  hit  directly 
at  the  subject  of  political  speech  broad¬ 
casting. 

“It  seems  to  have  become  a  fairly 
well  established  policy  among  men  in 
public  life,”  he  wrote,  “first  to  ‘say  it 
over  the  air’  and,  second,  to  ‘get  the 
newspapers  to  print  it.’  This  is  no 
haphazard  guess.  It  is  the  deliberate 
aim  of  most  public  men  to  think  they 
have  a  message  for  the  ‘dear  people.’ 
President  Hoover  has  been  less  guilty 
of  this  than  most  of  his  colleagues  and 
subordinates,  and.  of  recent  date,  he 
has  seen  fit  to  put  most  of  his  important 
proposals  out  first  via  the  newspapers. 

‘‘Senator  Borah  recently  made  his 
debt  revision  announcement  over  the 
air,  and  subsequently  announced, 
through  the  press,  that  he  shortly  ex¬ 
pected  to  ‘go  on  the  air  again’  with 
another  statement  amplifying  his  debt 
position. 

“One  Cabinet  official  refused  to  give 
a  press  service  an  interview  not  so  long 
ago,  frankly  saying  that  he  was  reserv¬ 
ing  the  material  for  a  radio  address, 
‘when  the  newspapers  would  carry  it 
also.’  ” 

Mr.  Stahlman  then  presented  a  brief 
resume  of  the  discrimination  suffered 
by  the  newspapers  at  the  Democratic 
National  Convention,  which  he  attended. 
He  explained,  in  opening  his  letter  that 
the  newspapers  and  press  associations 
had  spent  more  than  $500,000  to  cover 
both  national  conventions.  At  the 
Democratic  convention,  he  recalled,  all 
possible  courtesies  were  extended  to  the 
National  Broadcasting  Company  and 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  even 
to  the  extent  of  allowing  their  men  to 
roam  all  over  the  speakers’  platform, 
while  newspapers  and  press  associations 
were  allowed,  only  after  bitter  protest, 
to  send  one  man  at  a  time  on  the  stand 
to  conduct  their  business.  Explaining 
that  he  was  not  objecting  to  the  use  of 
radio  by  politicians.  Mr.  Stahlman  con¬ 
tinued  :  “but  I  am  protesting,  not  only 
as  an  individual  publisher,  but  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Southern  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers'  Association  in  behalf  of  all  our 
members,  against  the  rank  discrimination 
on  the  part  of  both  parties  in  favor  of 
the  radio  as  against  the  press. 

“I  am  informed  that  one  of  the  press 
associations  has  recently  decided  that  it 
will  not  carry  a  speech  and  announce 
it  as  radio  broadcast,  but  will  carry  it 
solely  on  its  news  merits  as  a'.speech. 
I  can  say  that  so  far  as  the  Nashville 
Banner  and  a  number  of  other  South¬ 
ern  newspapers  are  concerned,  we  do  not 
expect  to  feature  or  display  speeches 
made  solely  for  radio  distribution  on 
paid  time  transmission.  .As  a  matter 
of  fact,  most  of  the  speeches  broadcast 
over  the  radio  will  find  their  way  to  the 
editorial  wastebaskets,  unless,  of  course. 


the  respective  candidates  spring  some¬ 
thing  entirely  new  and  of  great  general 
interest  in  each  of  their  speeches,  a 
thing  which  is  not  only  unlikely,  but 
Ijractically  impossible.  Even  then,  such 
utterances  will  be  played  down  as 
against  one  that  is  not  broadcast. 

“I  am  not  any  opponent  of  the  radio 
chains.  1  think  they  are  here  to  stay, 
and  have  their  place  in  American  life. 
I  am,  however,  a  most  earnest  and 
militant  champion  of  the  rights  of  the 
.American  press,  and  I  cannot  express 
to  you,  and  through  you  to  your  asso¬ 
ciates  in  the  Democratic  National  Cam¬ 
paign  organization,  in  too  vigorous 
terms  the  feeling  of  the  newspapers  of 
the  country.  You  must  recognize  as 
w'ill  any  man  conversant  with  the  facts, 
that  men  in  public  life  must  ultimately 
depend  upon  the  newspapers  of  the  coun¬ 
try  for  reaching  the  greatest  number 
of  citizens,  as  well  as  for  such  editorial 
support  as  both  party  tickets  expect  to 
be  accorded  during  this  and  succeeding 
campaigns.  Such  being  the  case,  you 
will  readily  understand  that  the  news¬ 
papers  of  the  country  do  not  feel  called 
upon  to  bear  a  great  part  of  the  expense 
of  publicizing  the  campaign  while  the 
radio,  largely  by  reason  of  its  novelty 
and  the  extravagant  claims  of  vast 
nightly  audiences,  which  are  extremely 
doubtful,  reaps  the  financial  reward  and 
gets  the  most  breaks  on  the  resi)ective 
releases.  There  should  not  be  any  need 
to  go  into  a  comparison  as  to  the  num¬ 
bers  in  the  intangible  audience  claimed 
by  the  radio  as  compared  with  the  cer¬ 
tain,  authentic,  verified  millions  of  read¬ 
ers  of  the  daily  newspapers  of  this 
country." 

HOLDS  PRINT  RATES  JUST 


I.  C.  C.  Examiner  Upholds  Tariff 
From  Chicago  to  Mich. 

i Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Washington,  .Aug.  17 — Rates  on 
newsprint  pajier  from  Chicago  to  Kala¬ 
mazoo,  Mich.,  should  be  declared  rea¬ 
sonable  and  the  complaint  of  the  Kala¬ 
mazoo  Stationery  Company  against  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Chicago  Terminal  rail¬ 
road  dismissed,  Charles  A.  Rice,  ex¬ 
aminer.  has  recommended  to  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission. 

The  Kalamazoo  manufacturer  had  as¬ 
sailed  charges  on  71  carloads  of  news¬ 
print  and  sought  reparation,  claiming 
that  reasonable  charges  should  be  83h 
per  cent  of  sixth-class  rates  rather  than 
the  flat  sixth-class  rate  of  18  cents. 


HUGH  BAILLIE  RETURNS 

Hugh  Baillie,  executive  vice-president 
of  United  Press,  returned  to  New  York 
this  week  from  a  vacation  in  Europe 
with  Mrs.  Baillie  and  Hugh  Baillie.  Jr. 

82  per  cent  of  The  Sun’s 
Circulation  is  distributed 
after  3  P.  M.,  when  New 
Yorkers  begin  to  go 
home  with  their 


newspapers. 


tube  ^nn 


NEW  YORK 
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ADVERTISED  FOR  400  VOTES 
AND  GOT  THEM 

/-•EORGE  W.  FIELD,  candidate 
for  re-election  as  Clerk  of  Real 
County,  Texas,  wanted  to  be  sure 
of  re-election.  He  placed  an  adver¬ 
tisement  in  his  home-town  weekly 
paper  stating  that  he  wanted  “400 
people  to  vote  for  me  in  the  July 
primary.”  When  the  ballots  were 
counted,  he  had  exactly  that  num¬ 
ber — one  more  than  his  opponent, 
who  received  399  votes. 


COMMITTEE  HEADS  NAMED 

Seven  S.N.P.A.  Chairmen  Appointed 
By  President  Stahlman 

Chairmen  for  seven  committees  of  the 
Southern  Newspaper  Publishers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  were  named  this  week  by 
President  James  G.  Stahlman.  They 
are : 

Advertising — Herbert  Porter,  Atlanta 
G  eorgian-A  merican. 

Business  affairs — D.  Hiden  Ramsey, 
Asheville  Citizen-Times. 

Editorial  affairs  —  Tom  Wallace, 
Louisi'ille  Times. 

1-abor  —  J.  L.  Mapes,  Beaumont 
(Tex.)  Enterprise  and  Journal. 

Lee  Memorial  School  of  Journalism 
— Senator  John  S.  Cohen,  Atlanta 
Journal,  chairman,  and  Major  Powell 
Glass,  Lynehburg  (Va.)  Nezvs  and  Ad¬ 
vance,  vice-chairman. 

Postal  and  Legislative — J.  S.  Parks, 
Fort  Smith  (.Ark.)  Times-Record  and 
Soutlnoest  A  merican. 

Traffic — John  D.  Ewing,  Shreveport 
(La.)  Times. 


LINCOLN  LETTER  SHOWN 

Chicago  Tribune  Exhibits  Pretident'i 
Message  in  Renewing  Subscriptioa 

A  letter  from  Abraham  Lincoln,  an 
old  subscriber  of  the  Chicago  Tribu^ 
dated  June  15,  1859,  Springfield,  m’ 
renewing  his  subscription  for  another 
year,  was  placed  on  display  in  the  lobby 
of  the  Tribune  Tower  this  week.  Th', 
text  follows : 

“Press  &  Tribune  Co.  Gentlemen 
Herewith  is  a  little  draft  to  pay  fo^ 
your  daily  for  another  year  from  today 
I  suppose  I  shall  take  the  Press  &  Trib^ 
une  as  long  as  it  and  I  both  shall  live 
unless  I  become  unable  to  pay  for  it 
In  its  devotion  to  our  cause  always,  and 
to  me  personally  last  year,  1  owe  it  a 
debt  of  gratitude  which  I  fear  I  shall 
never  be  able  to  pay.” 

His  allusion  to  the  debt  of  gratitude 
was  for  the  support  the  Tribune  had 
given  him  in  the  senatorial  race  in 
which  Stephen  A.  Douglas  had  defeated 
him. 


TEXAS  REPORTER  BEATEN 

A  warrant  was  recently  issued  for  the 
arrest  of  William  Scott,  town  marsbl 
of  Garland  City,  Tex.,  on  a  charge  of 
attacking  Alfred  Weeks,  Texas  news¬ 
paper  reporter.  Scott  is  alleged  to  have 
beaten  Weeks  after  the  reporter  ad¬ 
mitted  writing  a  story  of  a  political 
gathering  in  which  he  said  the  marshal 
had  heckled  Sheriff  Turquette,  one  of 
the  si^akers,  and  told  how  Scott  had 
been  indicted  on  charges  of  violating 
the  prohibition  laws  after  a  crusade 
started  by  Turquette  to  clean  up  the 
county.  Weeks’  injuries  were  not 
serious. 


Worcester,  Massachusetts 


3644  REPLIES  TO 
ONE  ADVERTISEMENT 

In  the  Telegram  and  Gazette 

The  Philco  Radio  Contest  for  Worcester  county  was  announced 
EXCLUSIVELY  in  the  Worcester  Telegram  and  The  Evening 
Gazette.  Announcement  was  made  in  an  advertisement  4  cols, 
by  1 30  lines,  inserted  ONCE.  Within  the  next  few  days  Philco 
dealers  received,  from  this  one  advertisement,  3644  individual 
entries  for  the  contest.  These  replies  formed  a  cross-section  of 
the  entire  Worcester  trading  area. 

I  The  Telegram  and  Gazette,  ALONE, 

I  Afford  Adequate  Coverage  of  the 
I  Entire  Worcester  Market 


The  experience  of  Philco  is  the  experience  of  other  prominent 
advertisers  —  through  these  newspapers  alone  one  may  ade¬ 
quately  and  profitably  cultivate  the  entire  Worcester  Market, 
city  and  suburban.  No  other  advertising  medium  is  necessary  — 
none  can  add  appreciably  to  the  Worcester  Market  coverage 
already  enjoyed  by  the  Telegram  and  Gazette  advertiser. 


85% 


of  all  the  families  in  Worcester  and 
throughout  the  average  18-miIe  sub¬ 
urban  trading  area  who  regularly, 
every  day,  receive  in  their  homes  a  Worcester  daily 
newspaper,  read  the  Telegram  or  Gazette  in  their 
homes  SIX  DAYS  EVERY  WEEK. 


Average  Net  Paid  Circulation  For  More  Than  Four  Years 


OVER  100,000  DAILY  OVER  53,000  SUNDAY 


THE  TELEGRAM-GAZETTE 

Worcester,  Massachusetts 
George  F.  Booth,  Publisher 

Paul  Block  and  Associates,  National  Representatives 

Now  York  BoHton  Chicago  Detroit  Philadelphia  San  Franeiseo  Loo 


How  the  Truline  Formula 
works  in  Fort  Worth 


LINE 

RATE 

TRULINE* 

RATE 

EXCESS  OVER 
LINE  RATE 

Fort  Worth  Press . 

.  lOc. 

10.3c. 

03.0% 

Star-Telegram . 

. . .  29c. 

50.0c. 

72.4% 

*TRi;iJNE  FOBMlJLA:  Divide  the  total  circulation  by  the 
effective  circulation  and  multiply  by  the  line  rate. 


FORT  WORTH  PRESS  OFFERS  AMPLE  COVERAGE 
OF  CITY  AND  TRADING  TERRITORY 


CITY 

CIRCULATION 

TRADING 

TERRITORY 

LINE 

RATE 

FORT  WORTH  PRESS .  . 

.  32,632 

42,982 

lOc. 

Star-Telegram  (m).. . 

.  22,943 

35,198  ( 

29c. 

Star-Telegram  (e) — 

.  32,459 

44,607  ) 

Star-Telegram  (S) . . . 

31,725 

47,075 

29c. 

**Forced  Combination 


The  Fort  Worth  Press 

A  Scripps’Howard  Newspaper 


MEMBER  OF  THE  UNITED 
PRESS  ...  OF  THE  AUDIT 
BUREAU  OF  CIRCULATIONS 
and  of 

MEDIA  RECORDS.  INC. 
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PUBLISHERS  CAN  KILL  DEPRESSION 
BUGABOO  BY  REDUCING  COSTS 

Newspaper  Proprietors  Can  Put  Their  Houses  in  Order  Even 
in  These  Times — Can  Save  on  Newsprint,  Salaries, 

Etc.,  Without  Harming  Paper 


By  HERBERT  D.  BRAUFF 
Publisher,  Vandergrift  (P«.)  News 


“TT  WAS  a  pretty  bad  business  situa- 

A  tion. ■' 

The  publisher  who  has  put  his  house 
in  order  can,  with  a  sigh  of  relief,  look 
back  on  the  rout  of  1930,  1931  and  1932. 
But  he  need  feel  no  concern  over  the 
future. 

Many  do,  it  is  true.  That's  liecause 
they’ve  refused  to  take  the  somersaults 
that  the  business  situation  of  today  re¬ 
quires.  An  abiding  faith  in  the  ability 
of  one  man  or  of  a  group  of  men  to 
restore  prosperity  has  encouraged  pro¬ 
crastination  and  procrastination  in  a 
jieriod  as  disastrous  as  1932  is  fatal. 

The  plight  of  newspai)ers  as  a  whole, 
however,  is  not  so  bad  as  many  engaged 
in  the  business  insist.  \'olume  has 
dropped  in  some  instances  as  much  as 
67  per  cent.  The  average,  though,  is 
nearer  40  i)er  cent.  It  is  not  so  bad  as 
our  steel  corporations,  for  in  isojated 
cases  their  business  has  dropped  95  per 
cent.  It  is  not  so  bad  as  the  building 
trades,  for  in  some  areas  their  business 
has  dropped  to  nothing. 

Since  there  is  money  coming  in,  then, 
why  not  hold  the  costs  below  the  rev¬ 
enues?  The  family  bugaboo,  of  course, 
will  again  arise,  for  the  laggard  pub¬ 
lisher  will  reply,  “you  don't  know  my 
town."  If  he  persists  in  his  stubborn¬ 
ness,  he  can't  be  helped.  If  he  will 
yield  for  once,  acquiescing  in  the  often- 
proved  truth  that  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  United  States  is  the  same 
whether  the  property  be  located  in 
Jacksonville  or  Portland,  Ore.,  Man¬ 
chester.  X.  H..  or  Jefferson  City,  Mo., 
he  can  not  only  be  helped,  but.  if  he 
will  get  his  house  in  order,  he  can  look 
hack  on  1932,  breathing  his  sigh  of 
relief. 

Except  in  the  few  remaining  “over- 
newspapered"  fields,  the  normal  news¬ 
paper  of  40.000  circulation  in  1929  did 
a  gross  business  of  $1,000,000.  It  was 
operated,  if  it  were  well  managed,  at  a 
cost  of  $750,000,  leaving  a  yield  for  its 
owner  or  owners  of  $250,000. 

That  same  newspaper  in  1932,  if  it 
were  somewhere  near  the  average,  is 
taking  in  $600,000.  It  has  effected  econ¬ 
omies,  of  course;  but  those  economies 
have  invariably  been  from  two  to  five 
months  behind  the  fall-off  in  business. 
The  result  has  been  that  its  profits 
have  fallen  from  $250,000  to  consider¬ 
ably  less  than  $50,000.  With  the  bad 
debts  that  it  didn't  anticipate,  it  is 
perilously  near  the  danger  mark. 

The  publisher  shrugs  his  shoulders. 
He  is  in  better  shape,  he  finds,  than 
many  of  his  contemporaries.  There  is 
consolation  in  that,  particularly  in  a 
year  of  omitted  dividends. 

But  why  shouldn’t  that  publisher  still 
l)e  making  $120,000  a  year?  “I  don't 
want  to  upset  my  organization,”  will  be 
the  answer.  Yet  who  will  take  care  of 
the  organization  if  the  business  situa¬ 
tion  upsets  him? 

If  he  is  alive  to  his  problems,  a  few 
pointers  might  help.  Where,  if  he 
were  the  leader  in  his  field  or  if  he 
enjoyed  his  field  alone,  he  could  for¬ 
merly  anticipate  $25  "a  year  per  sub- 
scril)er,  he  can  now  look  forward  to 
from  $12  to  $18  per  subscriber.  Where 
his  circulation  has  been  allowed  to 
dwindle,  he  can  anticipate  not  only  the 
Itercentage  of  drops  that  other  pub¬ 
lishers  have  been  suffering,  but  an  addi¬ 
tional  fall-off  because  of  his  circulation 
losses. 

For  it  is  only  logical  that  32,000 
subscribers  will  not  yield  as  much  busi¬ 
ness  for  the  adverti.sers  even  in  times 
like  this  as  40,000  will. 

Since  these  are  axiomatic,  that  pub¬ 
lisher  should  use  the  lower  figure  to 
arrive  at  his  revenues  for  1933,  basing 
his  costs  accordingly.  If  he  has  been 
successful  in  maintaining  his  circula¬ 


tion,  he  can  easily  cut  his  operating 
costs  from  $62,500  to  $40,000  a  month 
by  adhering  to  these  percentages  of  his 
1929  costs : 


Labor  and  salaries . 60% 

Newsprint  . 70% 

Wire  exiienses  . 70% 

Features  . 40% 

Circulation  delivery  . 85% 


These  are  not  all  of  his  cost  items, 
but  they  represent  the  major  ones.  He 
will  get  down  his  newsprint  almost  auto¬ 
matically,  for  if  he  gives  something 
around  100  columns  of  reading  matter 
and  features  a  day  his  pages  per  week, 
after  he  has  deducted  his  lost  advertis¬ 
ing.  will  have  dropped  from  some  200 
to  140.  If,  on  top  of  this,  he  asks  him¬ 
self.  “why  should  we  give  our  readers 
so  much?”  he  can  prune  further,  cut¬ 
ting  his  total  of  reading  matter  and 
features  from  100  columns  to  75  col¬ 
umns  a  day. 

“But  there'll  be  complaints !”  It’s 
the  old  hiding  ground.  If  the  publisher 
will  hark  back,  he  will  recall  when  he 
added  his  features,  his  market  pages 
and  his  elaborate  fiction.  It  was  in  his 
building  years  and  he  wanted  his  news- 
l)aper  to  be  on  the  level  with  newspapers 
in  the  larger  city  some  50  miles  away. 
Yet.  if  he  will  figure  closely,  he  will 
find  that  that  larger  newspaper  has  cut 
its  editorial  budget  and  likewise  its 
editorial  content  without  his  being  aware 
of  it.  Then  he  will  conclude  that  he 
can  do  the  same  without  his  readers’ 
knowing  about  it. 

His  cutting  of  labor  costs  is  always 
the  stumbling  bl<Kk.  “It  isn’t  right  to 
make  the  non-union  employes  bear  the 
brunt  for  the  union  employes.”  And 
length  of  service  is  a  factor  if  the  pub- 
lislier  has  owned  his  newspaper  for  20 
years  or  more. 

Where  the  unions  refuse  to  take  cuts, 
however,  the  publisher  can  abandon  sit¬ 
uations.  If  his  advertising  is  off  40 
per  cent  from  the  peak,  he  can  easily 
lose  two  men  in  his  ad  alley;  and  if 
he  reduces  his  text  matter  from  100  to 
75  columns,  he  can  dispose  of  three 
machine  men.  Using  $42  as  an  average 
day  wage,  he  will  have  saved  $210  a 
week  in  his  composing  room  alone  with¬ 
out  seriously  jeopardizing  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  his  new’spaper,  should  business 
ever  come  back  to  the  higher  levels. 
To  save  an  equal  amount  in  other  de¬ 
partments  represents  a  16  per  cent  wage 
cut. 

Similarly,  the  press  room  can  be  cut 
by  minor  subterfuges.  An  octuple  press, 
through  the  elimination  of  some  gears, 
can  easily  be  reduced  to  a  sextuple,  on 
which  unions  require  either  five  or  six 


28a, 632 

was  the  average  net  paid  daily 
circulation  of  The  Baltimore  Sun 
(morning  and  evening  issues)  for 
the  month  of 

JULY,  1932 

The  average  net  paid  circulation 
of  THE  SUNDAY  SUN  per 
Sunday  for  the  month  of  July, 
1932,  was  184,890. 

Ev^ything  in  BaiUmore 
Bmpoioms  Around 

THE  SUN 

Morning  Evening  Sunday 


men  as  against  eight  for  the  octuple. 
Where  wage  reductions  are  not  accept¬ 
able,  this  represents  a  reduction  of  25 
per  cent. 

Through  the  weeding  out  of  unneces¬ 
sary  manpower  and  the  reductions  of 
wages  of  the  remaining  manpower,  any 
publisher  can  easily  reduce  his  former 
unwieldy  budget  40  per  cent.  If  his 
circulation  is  reasonably  intact  and  his 
losses  in  advertising  volume  are  no 
greater  than  the  average,  he  can  almost 
with  a  certainty  look  back  on  1932  as 
the  nightmare  of  the  modern  publishing 
business. 

To  succeed  he  must  sacrifice  some 
sacred  cows.  They  go  grudingly,  but 
they  must  go.  The  first  is  that  his  field 
is  different.  Whether  it  be  to  the  credit 
or  discredit  of  the  newspajwr  business, 
almost  without  exception  100  different 
newspapers  from  100  different  cities  in 
the  United  States  can  be  laid  down  and 
only  an  expert  can  detect  the  difference. 
Not  only  do  their  news,  feature  and 
market  pages  look  alike,  but  the  adver¬ 
tising  is  set  up  in  the  same  way. 

So  it  goes.  Our  American  news¬ 
papers  are  cut  after  an  American  pat¬ 
tern.  If  we  accuse  one  of  being  more 
sensational  than  another,  we  can’t  tell 
it  after  we’ve  turned  over  the  first  page. 

Lack  of  uniformity  is  the  second. 
Though  we  seem  uniform  to  the  lay 


reader,  we’re  not  in  our  office  practices. 
The  successful  publisher,  however,  has 
in  normal  times  reached  at  least  85  per 
cent  of  the  homes  in  this  trade  area,  and 
except  for  his  vacant  houses  he  should 
be  reaching  that  percentage  today.  That 
represents  the  peak  of  his  development. 
From  then  on  he  should  not  coast,  but 
he  should  adopt  all  money-making  prac¬ 
tices  except  those  that  bring  about 
decay. 

It’s  laudable,  of  course,  to  take  care 
of  employes,  but  not  to  the  point  of  de¬ 
caying  because  of  them.  It  is  the  only 
advantage  the  chain  organization  has 
over  the  individually  owned  newspaper. 
It  manages  always  to  keep  young  be¬ 
cause  its  principal  executives  imme¬ 
diately  observe  the  first  signs  of  decay, 
sending  in  replacements.  If  that,  as  tbe 
last  of  the  sacred  cows,  will  be  sacri¬ 
ficed.  no  publisher  need  say,  when  19^4 
comes,  “I  came  near  going  under  in 
1933.” 


SEMI-WEEKLY  MERGED 

Percy  Evans,  owner  and  publisher  of 
the  Escondido  (Cal.)  Daily  Times- 
Advocate,  has  purchased  the  Escondido 
Nczvs  from  Hobart  M.  Powell  and  has 
consolidated  the  two  newspa|)ers.  The 
News,  a  semi-weekly,  was  started  18 
months  ago,  the  Tiines-.Advocate  4fl 
years  ago. 


He  may  be  downtown  at  the 
office  or  a  hundred  miles  away 
.  .  .  yet  that  happy,  eager  voice 
wings  across  the  wires,  straight 
into  his  heart.  It  summons  up 
a  sudden,  tender  warmth.  It 
sweeps  away  cares  and  worries. 
It  brings  sure,  comforting  knowl¬ 
edge  that  all  is  w'ell  at  home. 

Only  a  small  voice,  speaking 
into  a  telephone.  But  it  can  cre> 
ate  a  moment  that  colors  the 
whole  day. 

If  you  stop  to  reflect,  you  will 
realize  how  immeasurably  the 
telephone  contributes  to  your 
family’s  happiness  and  welfare. 
It  is  a  fleet  courier  .  .  .  hearing 
messages  of  love,  of  friendship. 
A  priceless  helper  .  .  .  ready  to 
aid  in  the  task  of  running  a 


household.  A  vigilant  guardian 
.  .  .  always  at  hand  when 
emergencies  arise. 

Security,  convenience,  contact 
with  ail  the  world — these  things 
the  telephone  brings  to  your 
home.  You  cannot  measure  their 
value  in  money.  You  cannot  de¬ 
termine  the  ultimate  worth  of 
telephone  service. 

But  consider,  for  a  moment, 
that  your  telephone  is  one 
of  a  country-wide  system  of 
nineteen  million  others — a  sys¬ 
tem  of  many  million  miles  of 
wire  served  by  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  employees.  Yet 
you  pay  only  a  few  cents  a  day 
for  residential  use.  And  you 
enjoy  the  most  nearly  limitless 
service  the  world  affords. 


AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 


i. 


Measure  this 
entire  market . . . 
not  just  part  of  it 


combined  ...  is  equivalent  to  withholding  your  sales  story  from 
almost  a  million  potential  purchasers  in  the  suburbs  alone. 
Complete  market  coverage  is  absolutely  essential  here.  To  be  con¬ 
tent  with  fractional  coverage  is  to  be  content  with  only  a  fraction 
of  the  volume  the  true  Philadelphia  offers. 

Complete  market  coverage  is  obtainable  through  the  Curtis-Martin 
Newspapers — and  only  through  them.  They  provide  100%  cover¬ 
age  of  the  city  and  suburbs.  They  reach  and  influence  the  buying 
judgment  of  all  the  families  in  all  the  homes. 

Measure  the  true  Philadelphia  market  and  you  will  realize  the 
importance  of  establishing  adequate  contact  with  nearly  4,000,000 
people,  who  represent  one  of  .America’s  richest  and  most  respon- 
si\e  buying  groups. 


To  get  an  accurate  appraisal  of  the  Philadelphia  market — its  size 
and  importance — be  sure  to  measure  all — and  not  just  a  part — 
of  it. 

The  true  Philadelphia  market  is  A.  B.  G  Philadelphia  with  its 
470,378  families — ^2,069,661  people,  and  the  A.  B.  C.  suburbs  with 
their  372,689  families — 1,639,832  people. 

It  is  this  suburban  market  that  .so  many  national  advertisers  for¬ 
get  to  measure,  yet,  the  application  of  any  merchandising  yard¬ 
stick  quickly  reveals  that  it  may'  easily  represent  the  difference 
between  your  actual  and  potential  sales. 

No  one  Philadelphia  newspaper  affords  better  than  38%  coverage 
of  the  A.  B.  C  suburban  area.  To  miss  the  other  62%  is  to  miss 
more  people  than  live  in  the  cities  of  Milwaukee  and  Indianapolis 
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«•  Ax'll  n 


A  SALES  manager  dreamed 
a  dream.  He  saw  great 
herds  of  beef  cattle  con-  _ 
verted  into  tons  of  extract  of 
beef,  packed  in  small  tubes,  the  ^ 
extract  of  two  pounds  of  beef 
to  the  tube,  and  selling  under 
a  popular  trade-mark.  _ 

His  vision  was  of  a  product 
of  perfect  keeping  qualities,  in 
hot  climate  or  cold,  fluid,  with 
small  salt  content. 

It  was  to  be  a  fast  seller  with  many  uses, 
taking  the  place  of  beef  stock,  wherever  used 
for  soups,  gravies,  sauces  or  jellied  salads,  and 
to  give  all  sorts  of  popular  American  dishes  a 
more  zestful  flavor. 

Careful  planning  was  the  keynote  of  the 
campaign. 

The  product  was  perfected — ^well  named 
Torex — packaged  just  right,  thoroughly  tested. 

The  next  step  was  to  figure  out  a  way  to 
launch  a  new  product — one  that  would  ordi¬ 
narily  be  classed  with  the  undesirables,  the 
slow  movers — in  a  buyers’  market. 

The  sales  manager  knew  that  he  must  do  a 
thorough  job  in  fast  time. 

He  must  win  dealer  confidence  overnight. 

He  must  first  educate,  then  sample  the 
housewife,  and,  finally,  make  sure  that  both 
dealer  and  consumer  bought  again — all  in 
one  whirlwind  campaign. 


A  SMALL  APPROPRL 


Only  newspapers  would  fill  the  bill. 

This  is  what  an  expenditure  of  $26,000  in 
newspapers  of  New  York  City  accomplished 
in  three  months’  time. 

The  worthwhile  chain  stores  were  stocked, 
some  nine  thousand  in  number.  Of  ten  thou¬ 
sand  independent  grocers  of  the  better  grade, 
62%  ordered  Torex.  This  was  a  larger  dis¬ 
tribution  than  a  competitor  had  secured  in  24 
years’  time. 

After  reading  four  three-column  advertise¬ 
ments  telling  of  the  uses  of  Torex,  fifty  thou¬ 
sand  women  cut  coupons  from  a  full  page 
and  went  to  their  grocers  or  wrote  to  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  for  a  free  tube  of  Torex. 

After  follow-up  advertising  for  another 
month,  calls  upon  consumer  users  showed  that 
the  advertising  had  reached  its  objective,  the 
housewives;  that  38%  of  them  had  re-ordered 
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Tlie  Kxirait*!  <»f  I^oiiiiiIn 
4if  l^riiiio  Iteot*  f«r  a  l|iiairter 
•  •  •  •  That  1!^  •  •  •  • 

One  of  the  largest  packers  of  meat  products  in 
the  world  owns  two  million  acres  of  grazing  land 
in  South  America. 


TION  DOES  A  BIG  JOB! 


They  raise  fifty  thousand  choice  beef  cattle  each 
year.  And,  since  there  are  no  facilities  for  refrig¬ 
eration,  they  fatten  and  slaughter, 
pack  and  ship  them  as  corned  beef. 

The  BY-PRODUCT  IS  EXTRACT 


almost  at  once;  that  this  figure  would  reach 
66%  within  a  short  time;  that  not  more  than 
3%  of  the  samples  had  gone  into  hands  of 
doubtful  value. 

The  grocers  had  been  sold  a  new  and  un¬ 
known  item;  they  were  convinced  that  Torex 
would  move;  77%  of  them  had  re-ordered. 

Because  the  housewife  of  today  depends 
upon  the  newspaper  to  help  her  in  her  shop¬ 
ping  and  the  dealer  knows  it,  a  very  modest 
newspaper  appropriation  won  a  market  of 
twelve  million  people  in  the  very  difficult  first 
quarter  of  1932. 

The  power  of  the  newspaper  grows  with 
each  succeeding  year.  In  good  times,  or  in 
bad,  it  is  the  one  dependable  sales  medium. 
It  does  things  that  no  other  advertising 
medium  has  been  able  to  do.  It  is  least 
wasteful.  It  does  the  most  selling  for  the 
money  invested. 


Our  British  cousins  have  long 
known  that  the  phosphates  of  beef — 
known  to  science  as  ** creatinine’'  are 
a  most  remarkable  stimulant  of  the 
gastric  juices. 

And  they  know  many  ways  to  use 
it  to  make  foods  more  appetizing 
and  delicious. 

So  the  story  of  Torex — extract  of 
two  pounds  of  beef  in  a  tube  for 
25c. — teas  news. 


If  it  were  possible  to 
secure  consumer  accept¬ 
ance  of  this  convenient 
time  and  money-saving 
substitute  for  beef-stock 
comparable  to  British  ap¬ 
preciation  of  similar  prod¬ 
ucts,  the  potential  market 
for  Torex  in  the  United 
States  would  approximate 
thirty-five  million  dollars 
per  annum. 


—the  most  complete  coverage  of  their  communities 

New  York  Daily  News  Salt  Lake  City  Tribune 

New  York  Herald  Tribune  Spokane  Spokesman-Review 

New  York  Sun  Spokane  Daily  Chronicle 

New  York  Times  St.  Paul  Dispatch 

New  York  World-Telegram  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press 
Omaha  World-Herald  Trenton  Times  Newspapers 

Pittsburgh  Press  Westchester  Newspapers,  Inc. 

Providence  Journal  (8  Dailies) 

Providence  Bulletin  Waterbury  American 

Richmond  (Va.)  News  Leader  Waterbury  Republican 
Salt  Lake  City  Telegram  Youngstown  Vindicator 


i  STEW 
AGAIN! 
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Advertising  Agencies 

FINANCIAL  AGENCIES 
SOON  TO  MERGE 

Stockholder*  to  Act  This  Month  on 

Albert  Frank-Guenther  Law  Union 
— Guenther,  Reynold*  and 
Law  Officer* 

Stockholders’  meetings  late  this  month 
are  expected  to  ratify  terms  of  a  merger 
between  Albert  Frank  &  Co.,  and 
Rudolph  Guenther-Russell  Law,  Inc., 
advertising  agencies  with  headquarters 
in  New  York,  both  of  which  have  been 
prominent  in  the  financial  advertising 
field.  The  merger  is  scheduled  to  take 
effect  early  in  September. 

The  combined  agencies,  it  is  stated, 
will  service  several  thousand  clients,  in¬ 
cluding  investment  banking  institutions, 
banks,  stock  exchange  firms,  insurance 
companies,  public  utility  companies,  jn- 
dustrial  corporations  and  transportation 
companies,  as  well  as  handling  national 
accounts  in  the  field  of  general  adver¬ 
tising.  There  will  be  42  account  execu¬ 
tives.  The  company  will  operate  its 
own  typographic  plant. 

The  new  company  will  be  known  as 
Albert  Frank-Guenther  Law,  Inc.,  and 
the  main  office  of  the  company  will  be 
in  the  new  60  Wall  Tower  Building, 
New  York,  where  it  will  occupy  the  en¬ 
tire  24th  floor.  Branch  offices  will  be 
maintained  in  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Chi¬ 
cago  and  San  Francisco  with  corre¬ 
spondents  in  London  and  Berlin. 

Rudolph  Guenther  will  be  chairman 
of  the  board;  Frank  J.  Reynolds,  presi¬ 
dent;  Russell  Law,  chairman  executive 
committee;  John  H.  Schwarting,  first 
vice-president ;  S.  A.  Speake,  controller ; 
James  McKay,  treasurer;  Robert  J. 
Herts,  vice-president  and  secretary;  and 
E.  G.  McAdie,  assistant  secretary. 

The  board  of  directors  will  be  com¬ 
post  of  George  Borst;  Curtis  N. 
Browne;  Victor  J.  Cevasco;  Emmett 
T.  Corrigan;  Frank  D.  Cruikshank; 
Messrs.  Guenther  and  Herts ;  E.  W. 
Kimmelberg ;  Messrs.  Law,  Reynolds, 
Schwarting,  ai  d  Louis  H.  Strouse. 

Albert  Frank  &  Co.,  one  of  the  oldest 
advertising  agencies  in  the  country',  was 
established  in  1872  by  Albert  Frank, 
then  a  banker.  The  present  name  was 
adopted  in  1893  when  James  Rascovar 
joined  the  firm.  He  became  its  head 
upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Frank  in  1901, 
serving  as  president  of  the  company, 
which  he  incorporated,  until  his  death 
in  1916.  Frank  J.  Reynolds,  grandson 
of  the  founder,  has  been  president  since. 

Rudolph  Guenther-Russell  Law,  Inc., 
represents  a  consolidation  in  1919  of 
Rudolph  Guenther,  Inc.,  and  Russell 
Law.  The  advertising  business  of 
Rudolph  Guenther  was  established  in 
1897  and  the  Russell  Law  advertising 
agency  in  1913.  In  1917  Russell  Law 
advertising  agency  acquired  the  Dore- 
mus  &  Morse  agency. 

DORRANCE,  KENYON  TO  CLOSE 

Boston  Agency  To  Be  Liquidated — 

New  York  Associate  Continues 

Dorrance,  Kenyon  &  Co.,  Boston 
agency,  is  to  be  closed  on  Aug.  31,  its 
advertising  accounts  released,  local  staff 
disbanded,  and  all  debts  liquidated,  it 
was  announced  this  week  by  Sturges 
Dorrance,  president  of  Dorrance,  Sulli¬ 
van  &  Co.,  New  York.  The  latter 
agency  has  acquired  the  entire  capital 
stock  of  the  Massachusetts  corporation, 
which  has  operated  as  a  New  England 
associate  of  Dorrance,  Sullivan  &  Co., 
since  Jan.  1,  1931. 

Dorrance  Sullivan  &  Company’s  New 
England  accounts  will,  as  in  the  past, 
be  handled  from  its  New  York  office. 

The  Boston  agency  has  been  managed 
by  .\lden  H.  Kenyon,  former  president 
of  the  Kenyon  Company.  Inc.,  the  stock 
of  which  was  purchased  in  December, 
1930,  by  Mr.  Kenyon  and  Mr.  Dorrance. 


Virginia  Dare  Appoints 

The  Virginia  Dare  Extract  Company 
of  Brooklyn  has  placed  its  advertising 
account  with  Reimers,  Whitehill  & 
Sherman,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 


SLOGAN  WINS  TRIP  ABROAD 


John  M.  Bonbright,  Detroit  Agency 
Man,  Takes  Golf  Ball  Award 

John  M.  Bonbright  of  Brooke,  Smith 
&  French,  Inc.,  Detroit  advertising 
agency,  who  for  five  years  has  directed 
publicity  for  the  Graham-Paige  Motors 
Corporation,  has  been  adjudged  winner 
of  a  national  advertising  contest  spon¬ 
sored  by  John  Wanamaker,  New  York, 
who  sought  the  best  slogan  descriptive 
of  patented  construction  used  in  Silver 
King  golf  balls.  The  prize  is  a  trip 
to  Europe  for  two  persons,  including  a 
week’s  golfing  at  St.  Andrews  and  Glen- 
eagles,  Scotland. 

The  winner,  accompanied  by  Mrs. 
Bonbright,  will  sail  Aug.  27  on  the 
Jle  de  France. 

Bonbright.  a  former  Philadelphia 
newspaper  man,  won  the  prize  by 
writing : 

Its  core  adds  distance  when  you  whack  it 
Because  the  patent  inner  jacket 
Imparts  live  power  where  others  lack  It. 

ADVERTISING  RATES  DISCUSSED 

That  instead  of  reducing  advertising 
rates,  publishers  may  be  forced  to  in¬ 
crease  rates  was  the  consensus  of  pub¬ 
lishers  attending  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  San  Diego  county  unit  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion.  M.  Z.  Remburg,  publisher  of  the 
Vista  (Cal.)  Press,  presided  at  a  round 
table  discussion  of  weekly  and  small 
daily  advertising  rates.  In  response  to 
a  previous  request,  figures  covering 
costs  and  investments  in  plants  were 
submitted  by  member  publishers.  This 
data  showed  the  inch-cost  of  producing 
advertising  was  within  a  few  cents  of 
the  rates  charged,  with  practically  no 
net  profit  showing  on  the  present  vol¬ 
ume  of  business. 


FENGER-HALL  APPOINTED 

B.  D.  Lane,  business  manager  of  the 
Santa  Barbara  (Cal.)  Daily  News,  has 
announced  the  appointment  of  Fenger- 
Hall  Company  as  eastern  advertising 
representatives.  The  Fenger-Hall  Com¬ 
pany  has  represented  the  Daily  News 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  for  the  past  ten 
years.  The  “sj^cial”  recently  resigpied 
the  representation  of  the  Wilmington 
(Cal.)  Journal. 

Test  Campaign  For  Brioschi 

Test  newspaper  campaigns  are  to  be 
undertaken  for  Brioschi,  an  anti-acid 
effervescent  drink  with  mild  laxative 
qualities,  imported  by  G.  Ceribelli  &  Co., 
of  New  York,  from  Italy,  where  it  has 
long  been  popular.  The  United  States 
Advertising  Corporation,  New  York 
and  Toledo,  has  been  appointed  adver¬ 
tising  and  merchandising  counsel.  Ex¬ 
pansion  of  sales  territory  will  follow 
the  results  of  the  test  campaigns. 

W.  Frank  McClure  Re-Elected 

W.  Frank  McClure,  vice-president  of 
Carroll  Dean  Murphy,  Inc.,  Chicago 
agency,  was  re-elected  to  the  board  of 
trustees  of  Chautauqua  Institution. 
Chautauqua,  N.  Y.,  at  the  58th  annual 
meeting  of  that  organization. 
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LEONARD  SALES  GO 
AHEAD  WITH  RUSH 

Ten  Days’  Order*  are  188  Per 
Cent  of  Those  for  All  August, 
1931 — Newspaper  Con¬ 
test  Aids 

Are  tightly  drawn  purse-strings  being 
unknotted?  Is  the  public  returning  to 
a  buying  mood?  Maybe,  think  sales  and 
advertising  executives  of  the  Leonard 
Refrigerator  Company,  Detroit  and 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

This  “maybe”  is  spoken  in  a  strong 
tone  of  voice,  backed  by  a  smile.  They 
base  this  conservative  belief  upon  the 
fact  that  during  the  first  ten  days  of 
August,  this  year,  orders  received  by 
their  company  amounted  to  188  per 
cent  of  the  shipments  made  during  the 
entire  month  of  August,  1931. 

R.  1.  Petrie,  sales  manager,  made  the 
announcement.  He  does  not  shout  of 
impending  business  revival,  of  good 
times  “just  around  the  corner,”  in 
speaking  of  his  company’s  increasing 
sales.  He  does  subscribe,  however,  to 
the  belief  that  lively  merchandising 
methods,  plus  liberal  use  of  newspaper 
advertising,  get  under  the  hides  of  pros¬ 
pects  and  cause  them  to  buy. 

This  month  a  national  retail  sales 
contest  for  salesmen  is  under  way,  Mr. 
Petrie  said. 

A.  M.  Taylor,  merchandising  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  company,  believes  the  effects 
of  the  July  advertising  campaign  are 
still  being  felt,  are  contributing  to  the 
rising  August  sales  curve. 

The  company  called  the  July  event 
the  “Oldest  Leonard”  campaign. 
Through  a  thousand  newspapers,  dis¬ 
tributors  announced  that  the  factory 
would  pay  $500  for  the  oldest  Leonard 
icebox  in  use.  Furthermore,  each  dis¬ 
tributor  announced  that  he  would  ex¬ 
change  a  brand  new  Leonard  electric 
for  the  oldest  icebox  of  the  same  name. 

The  result  was  that  thousands  of 


users  of  Leonard  iceboxes  (the  company 
is  in  its  52nd  year)  registered  with 
dealers,  presenting,  when  asked,  sworn 
statements  and  other  evidence  as  to  tht 
age  of  their  models.  A  tabulation  of 
the  immediate  results  of  the  campaign 
showed  that  for  every  eighteen  entranct 
coupons  filed,  the  sale  of  an  electric 
refrigerator  resulted.  Furthermore,  a 
field  of  prospects  virtually  all  predis- 
posed  toward  the  Leonard  name  was 
built  up. 

Phil  A.  Russell,  president  of  the 
Russell  Philco  Companv,  distributors 
in  Kansas  City,  reported  that  over  300 
entrance  coupons  were  received  and  21 
boxes  sold  within  48  hours  after  the 
advertising  began. 

The  Leonard  advertising  account  is 
handled  by  Brooke,  Smith  &  French 
Inc.,  Detroit  agency. 


Game*  Account  to  Ckurchill-HslI 

Selchow  &  Righter  Co.,  200  Fifth 
.Avenue,  New  York  City,  manufacturers 
of  over  100  games,  puzzles  and  juvenile 
items,  including  such  well-known  num¬ 
bers  as  Parcheesi,  Club  Parcheesi, 
Pandora  Jig-Saw  Puzzles  and  Reg’ler 
Fellers  Bowling  Sets,  have  appointed 
Churchill-Hall,  Inc.,  New  York,  to  han¬ 
dle  their  advertising. 


Two  Join  Olsen  Staff 

J.  Merritt  Jones,  formerly  assistant 
advertising  manager  of  the  Hills  Broth¬ 
ers  Company  of  New  York,  and  Palmer 
Tyler,  until  recently  art  and  production 
manager  of  Henry  L.  Doherty  &  Co., 
and  Cities  Service  Company,  have  joined 
the  advertising  sales  promotion  staff  of 
Marvell  A.  Olsen  &  Associates,  Inc., 
75  West  Street,  New  York  City. 

$20,000  Drive  Launched 

The  Indianapolis  Retail  Meat  and 
Grocers’  Association  voted  last  week  to 
proceed  with  plans  to  spend  $20,000  in 
an  advertising  campaign  to  start  imme¬ 
diately.  The  appropriation  will  be  di¬ 
vided  between  newspapers  and  radio. 
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Wootl  Dry  Mats  are  tested  by  a  practical 
stereotyper  at  our  plant — assuring  you 
that  they  are  niatle  to  satisfy. 


Moistening  y  y  ..64” 

Equipment  Powder 

FLONG  CORPORAHON 

HOOSICK  FALLS,  N.Y. 
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•  •  •  T  Te  have  doubled  our  advertising  in 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  at  a  time  when  it 
is  easy  to  reduce  advertising  appropriations.  And 
the  returns  in  inquiries  for  our  booklet  and  in  orders 
for  the  Britannica  have  more  than  justified  the 
increased  expenditure.” 

Extract  from  a  letter  from  the  President  of  the  Encyclopedia 
Britannica  to  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  May  13,  1932. 


I 


W..  a  newspaper  sells  quantities 
of  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica  in  days 
of  strict  and  universal  budgeting,  there 
is  little  doubt  that  it  is  read  by  people — 

(b)  who  can  supply  their  families  and 
their  homes  with  at  least  a  fair  as¬ 
sortment  of  the  “extras”  that  make 
life  more  pleasant,  and 

(c)  who  are  sufficiently  responsive  to 
welcome  new  ideas,  better  products, 
increased  cultural  advantages. 

Whether  whatyou  make  and  sell  calls  for 
dimes  or  dollars,  these  people  can 
be  your  customers,  too,  if  you  address 
your  advertisement  to  “The  City  Without 


Slums.”  Here  is  a  buying  community 
populated  by  more  than  335,000  fami¬ 
lies  who  are  daily  readers  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  (almost  half  a  mil¬ 
lion  of  them  on  Sundays).  Their  incomes 
are  well  above  the  average.  So  are 
their  expenditures.  Their  unit  purchases 
are  larger  and  more  frequent.  They  are 
any  manufacturer’s  or  any  dealer’s  ideal 
customers  because  their  needs  are  great, 
their  tastes  modern,  their  pocketbooks 
adequate  and  their  minds  intelligent. 

Look  over  some  copies  of  the  Herald 
Tribune.  See  for  yourself  the  range  of 
appeal,  the  variety  of  products  adver¬ 
tised.  It’s  the  newspaper  that  can  get 
RESULTS  IN  NEW  YORK  for  you  too. 


NEW  YORK:  Main  Office,  230  West  41st  Street 
—  SAN  FRANCISCO:  Verree  S  Conklin,  5  Third 
Street  —  CHICAGO:  John  B.  Woodward,  Inc., 
360  N.  Michigan  Avenue  —  DETROIT:  John  B. 
Woodward,  Inc.,  6*255  General  Motors  Building 
BOSTON;  Carroll  Judson  Swan,  926  Park 
Square  Building. 
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STribune 
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GAS  CAMPAIGN  TO 
CAMPBELL-EWALD 


Detroit  Agency  Named  to  Direct 
Cooperative  Effort  to  Sell  Gat 
Ranges — Big  Fund 
in  Sight 

Campbell-Ewald  Company,  Detroit 
agency,  was  named  this  week  to  handle 
the  cooperative  advertising  campaign  of 
the  manufacturers’  section  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Gas  Association. 

This  means,  according  to  Philip  O. 
Deitsch  of  New  York,  secretary  of  the 
organization’s  national  advertising  com¬ 
mittee,  that  the  campaign  to  increase 
the  sale  of  gas  ranges  is  now  assured, 
and  it  is  expected  first  copy  will  appear 
next  February.  Mr.  Deitsch  said  it 
was  planned  to  use  between  $1,000,000 
and  iZ, 000,000  in  advertising  the  first 
vear.  depending  ujwn  business  done. 
A  three-year  campaign  has  been  under 
discussion  in  the  industry  for  some 
months. 

Contrary  to  exp^tations,  the  adver¬ 
tising  will  be  limited  to  gas  ranges 
instead  of  pushing  gas  furnaces  and 
other  appliances.  Both  gas  utilities 
and  range  manufacturers  will  ctwperate 
in  the  effort.  Whether  local  organiza¬ 
tions  will  be  created  on  the  order  of 
the  local  electric  refrigeration  councils, 
is  still  indefinite. 

RETURNS  TO  NEWSPAPERS 

Associated  Oil,  After  Year’s  Lapse, 

Finds  Other  Media  Insufficient 

.\dmitting  the  necessity  of  using 
newspaper  advertising  as  a  means  of 
building  sales,  the  Associated  Oil  Com- 
jany,  Los  .■X.ngeles,  is  again  using  news- 
japer  space  after  a  lapse  of  twelve 
months. 

‘•The  .\ssociated  Oil  Company  has 
determined  that  the  use  of  newspaper 
copy  is  essential  in  getting  over  p  effec¬ 
tive  sales  message  to  the  public,”  said 
Harold  R.  Deal,  advertising  manager 
of  the  company. 

Associate  has  opened  an  extensjve 
newspaper  advertising  campaign  which 
will  blanket  the  Coast  with  announce¬ 
ment  of  a  new  aero-type  gasoline  for 
automobiles. 

Deal  added  that  during  the  past  year 
when  Associated  Oil  has  been  one  of  the 
largest  users  of  radio  time  in  the  West 
and  has  been  a  continuous  advertiser 
in  the  outdoor  field,  he  had  been  in  an 
excellent  position  to  form  conclusions 
about  the  necessity  for  adding  news¬ 
papers  to  round  out  future  advertising 
campaigns. 

NEW  PALMOLIVE  CAMPAIGN 

Newspapers  to  Carry  Fairly  Large 
Schedules  on  Soap 

In  keeping  with  the  Colgate- Palm- 
olive-Peet  Company’s  policy  of  reduc¬ 
ing  common  dividends  rather  than  cur¬ 
tailing  national  advertising  expenditures, 
newspaper  schedules  on  Palmolive  soap 
were  released  this  week  as  a  part  of  an 
energetic  fall  sales  campaign.  News¬ 
papers  in  250  cities  are  receiving  fairly 
large  contracts,  Felix  Lowy,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  sales  and  advertising, 

told  FjITOR  &  PrBLISHER. 

The  company’s  policy,  outlined  re¬ 
cently  in  Epitor  &  Pi'BLTSHER,  holds 
that  it  is  to  the  best  interests  of  stock¬ 
holders  to  keep  up  advertising  appro¬ 
priations  under  present  business  condi¬ 
tions  when  people  are  not  “buying-con¬ 
scious”  and  need  to  be  emphatically 
told  of  values  offered. 

The  new  Palmolive  copy  is  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  special  combination  offer  of 
Colgate  or  Palmolive  shaving  creams 
and  Gem  micromatic  razors  now  being 
advertised  in  approximately  275>.news- 
papers.  Lord  &  Thomas  is  the  agency 
placing  the  account. 

GLEN  BUCK  REOPENS  AGENCY 

Glen  Buck,  who  recently  joined  the 
D’.\rcy  .Advertising  Company  as  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  the  Chicago  office, 
has  retired  from  that  position  to  reopen 
his  own  agency  which  he  conducted 
in  Chicago  Urr  more  than  20  years. 


& 
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AD- VENTURES 

By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 


PRINCIP-ALS  in  the  Lawrence  Fer- 
tig  Company,  New  York  agency, 
have  formed  a  new  firm  to  take  its 
place,  under  the  name  of  Fertig,  Slavitt 
&  Gaffney,  Inc.  Lawrence  Fertig,  for 
nine  years  head  of  the  old  company,  be¬ 
comes  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  new 
organization,  while  .Alexander  Slavitt 
and  Arch  Gaffney,  partners  in  the  old 
agency,  have  increased  their  stock  hold¬ 
ings  and  will  take  larger  responsibilities 
in  the  new  set-up.  Mr.  Slavitt  is  presi¬ 
dent.  and  Mr.  Gaffney  vice-president. 
In  addition  Ralph  James  has  been  made 
secretary,  and  Aliss  Helen  Gorge  space 
buyer.  Both  were  with  the  old  organi¬ 
zation,  although  not  in  those  offices. 

The  new  agency  will  handle  the  Fer¬ 
tig  Company’s  accounts.  Offices  are  at 
150  Madison  .Avenue,  New  York  City. 
*  * 

New  angles  on  the  difficulties  in¬ 
volved  by  the  present  calendar  in 
making  monthly  comparisons  of  daily 
advertising  linage  are  shown  in  compila¬ 
tions  made  public  by  Meredith  N.  Stiles, 
former  newspaperman,  who  participated 
in  the  International  Conference  on  Cal¬ 
endar  Reform  at  Geneva  last  October  as 
one  of  the  representatives  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Committee  on  Calendar  Simpli¬ 
fication  in  the  United  States. 

Checking  the  average  linage  values 
of  the  days  of  the  week  by  a  detailed 
study  of  linage  in  the  newspapers  of  a 
city  of  400.000,  the  tables  apply  these 
values  to  all  the  months  of  1930  and 
1931,  showing  maximum  variation  of 
around  15  per  cent  in  amount  of  adver¬ 
tising  to  be  e.xpected,  even  leaving 
February  out  of  consideration.  This, 
of  course,  does  not  take  in  other  fac¬ 
tors  than  calendar  variation. 

January  of  1930,  for  instance,  which 
contained  five  Wednesdays,  Thursdays, 
and  Fridays,  was  rated  at  467.5  per  cent 
of  a  normal  week  for  evening  papers, 
while  November  of  the  same  year,  in 
which  the  only  extra  publication  day  fell 
on  Saturday,  was  rated  at  405  per  cent 
of  an  ordinary  week.  With  morning 
papers,  of  course,  Sundays  played  an 
important  part. 

The  linage  values  assigned  to  the 
days  of  the  week  were;  Evening  pap¬ 
ers — Monday  12%,  Tuesday  15.5%, 
Wednesday  16%,  Thursday  23%,  Fri¬ 
day  28.5%,  Saturday  5%.  Morning 
papers — Monday  11%,  Tuesday  12%, 
Wednesday  12%,  Thursday  14%,  Fri¬ 
day  20%,  Saturday  8%,  Sunday  23%. 

The  statement  suggests  the  use  of 
four-week  periods  for  linage  compari¬ 
sons  instead  of  months  for  linage  com¬ 
parisons,  pointing  out  that  any  news- 
paj^r  can  adopt  such  a  plan  without 
waiting  for  official  calendar  reform. 

*  *  * 

A  ONE-MAN  campaign  for  a  little 
sex-appeal  in  advertising  is  the 
contribution  of  P.  K.  Thomajan,  for¬ 
merly  of  Hollywood,  now  affiliated  with 
the  Davidson  Press,  who  puts  his  ideas 
into  a  nice  yellow  folder,  with  accom¬ 
panying  self -interview.  We  thought 
we  had  already  noticed  indications,  how¬ 
ever  faint,  that  advertising  men  had 
heard  about  sex.  but,  says  Mr.  Thoma¬ 
jan  :  “Humor  has  slowly  invaded  the 
field  of  advertising  and  the  next  thing 
is  to  inject  into  it  the  element  of  a  re¬ 
fined  and  sophisticated  sexiness.”  So 
don’t  throw  away  the  sun-glasses  when 
the  summer  is  over. 

*  *  * 

NATION.ALLY  advertised  brands 
took  from  87  to  90  per  cent  of  the 
advertising  devoted  by  leading  chain 
stores  to  soap  and  soap  flakes,  illustrat¬ 
ing  a  sharp  contrast  with  the  concen¬ 
trated  emphasis  given  to  private  brands 
in  coffee,  according  to  a  study  covering 
thirteen  weeks’  advertising  in  fourteen 
cities,  which  is  reported  in  the  Nexvs 
Bulletin  of  the  School  of  Commerce 
and  .Administration.  Chicago  University. 

In  breakfast  foods  more  than  80  per 
cent  of  the  space  went  to  nationally 
advertised  brands.  Two  large  chains 
which  featured  private  brands  also  gave 
excellent' support  to  national  brands. 


In  bacon,  more  than  half  the  space 
went  to  unbranded  bacon,  and  products 
of  the  big  packers  received  less  support 
than  private  brands.  In  canned  pine¬ 
apple,  despite  the  fact  that  six  private 
brands  were  mentioned,  their  total  space 
was  only  11  per  cent  of  the  pineapple 
advertising. 

The  products  mentioned  were  the 
leaders  in  the  chain  store  advertising 
studied,  but  all  together  they  accounted 
for  only  13  per  cent  of  the  items  men¬ 
tioned,  and  only  7.4  per  cent  of  the 
space  used,  indicating  the  wide  range 
of  the  advertising. 

•  *  * 

VIRGIN  LA  hogs  are  to  be  protected 
from  competition  by  hogs  of  other 
states,  if  the  \'irginia  Better  Trade  .As¬ 
sociation  can  get  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  to  restrict  the  use  of  such 
terms  as  “V’irginia  Hams.”  C.  Victor 
Werne,  counsel  for  the  association,  has 
announced  that  he  would  ask  the  com¬ 
mission  to  file  unfair-competition  com¬ 
plaints  against  firms  untruthfully  adver¬ 
tising  products  as  Virginia  made.  Noi 
only  hams,  but  bacon,  cornmeal  and 
fruit  cake,  are  involved,  and  the  phrases 
objected  to  include  “V’irginia  style,  A’ir- 
ginia  type,  Virginia  brand,”  etc.  The 
association  argues  that  Virginians  have 
spent  “million  of  dollars  and  much  time 
and  effort  to  establish  a  world-wide 
reputation  for  their  products." 

ADVERTISING  FUND  PLANNED 


Florida  Group  Asks  Authority  to 
Collect  $500,000 

-Authority  is  asked  from  growers  for 
collection  of  a  fund,  which  might  aggre¬ 
gate  between  $400,000  and  $500,000,  with 
which  to  advertise  Florida  fruit,  in  a 
questionnaire  now  going  out  from  the 
headquarters  of  the  Clearing  House 
.As.sociation  in  Winter  Haven,  Fla. 

Agreed  upon  at  a  meeting  a  few  days 
ago  in  Jacksonville,  of  the  joint  com¬ 
mittee  representing  the  Clearing  House, 
the  Citrus  Exchange  and  outside  ship¬ 
pers,  the  questionnaire  proposes  an  as¬ 
sessment  of  two  cents  per  box  on  grape¬ 
fruit  and  oranges  and  five  cents  per  box 
on  tangerines,  to  be  deducted  from  the 
growers’  returns  by  the  marketing 
agencies. 


ESSOLUBE  CAMPAIGN  BEGINS 

700  Dailies  and  Weeklies  Used  Fo|. 

lowing  Rate  Reduction  Demand 

Large  space  in  about  700  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers  is  scheduled  in  a 
ten-week  campaign  begun  this  week  for 
Essolube,  a  new  motor  oil  produced  bv 
the  hydrogenation  process.  The  cam¬ 
paign  is  a  joint  one  by  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey  and  affil- 
iated  companies,  the  Colonial  Beacon 
Oil  Company,  Standard  Oil  Company 
of  Pennsylvania,  Standard  Oil  Com¬ 
pany  of  Louisiana,  and  Standard  Oil 
Company,  incorporated  in  Kentucky. 
The  newspaper  and  billboard  adver¬ 
tising  is  spread  over  the  territory  cov¬ 
ered  by  those  companies. 

This  campaign  is  the  one  referred  to 
in  letters  recently  received  by  a  number  % 
of  newspapers  from  McCann-Erickson,  * 
Inc.,  the  Standard  Oil  advertising 
agency,  in  which  these  newspapers  were 
asked  to  lower  their  advertising  rates. 

The  letters  went  to  papers  whose  mil¬ 
line  rates  were  higher  than  the  averages 
for  their  size.  Definite  reductions  were 
mentioned  in  each  case,  to  bring  the 
milline  rates  down  to  the  averages. 

.At  the  agency  this  week  it  was  said 
that  some  papers  had  accepted  the  sug¬ 
gested  rates  and  others  had  conceded 
part  of  the  reqiK-sted  reduction,  but  the 
number  of  papers  was  not  given.  Most 
of  the  pajxTs  concerned  were  compara¬ 
tively  small  ones.  It  is  understood  that 
there  were  few  if  any  omissions  from 
the  schedule  due  to  the  rate  controversy. 

MOVIE  CRITICS  ENTERTAINED 

Fifty  motion  picture  critics  and  edi¬ 
tors  from  15  eastern  and  middle  western 
states  were  in  New  York  two  days  this 
week  as  guests  of  the  Paramount  Publix 
Corporation.  The  writers  were  enter¬ 
tained  as  the  opening  of  a  campaign 
looking  toward  better  business  in  the 
theatre.  While  in  New  York  they  at¬ 
tended  previews  of  pictures.  .Adolph 
Zukor,  Paramount  Publix  president,  was 
host  at  a  luncheon.  Headquarters  were  | 
at  the  Waldorf -.Astoria  Hotel.  u 
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ICE  ACCOUNT  TO  B.  B.  D.  A  O, 

Effective  Sept.  1,  the  American  Ice 
Company  and  its  subsidiary  companies, 
Knickerbocker  Ice  Company,  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Ice  Company,  and  the  Knicker¬ 
bocker  Laundry  Company,  Inc.,  have 
appointed  Batten.  Barton,  Durstine  & 
Osborn,  Inc.,  New  York,  to  direct  their 
advertising.  The  appointment  includes 
the  advertising  of  ice,  ice  refrigerators, 
coal  and  fuel  oil,  in  a  group  of  major 
cities,  and  also  includes  the  advertis¬ 
ing  of  the  Knickerbocker  Laundry 
Company,  Inc.,  newly  opened  to  serve 
Metropolitan  New  York  and  sections  of 
Long  Island  and  Westchester  County. 
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.  .  .  bought 
and  paid  for 

In  1931  lowans  paid 
more  than  $2,600,000  for 
their  subscriptions  to  The 
Des  Moines  Register  and 
Tribune.  No  circulation 
contests.  No  premiums. 
No  high  pressure  circula¬ 
tion  schemes.  Intense 
reader  interest  makes  this 
newspap>er  unusually  pro¬ 
ductive  for  advertisers. 

'  245,241  A.  B.  C. 


PROFESSIONAL 

SERVICE 
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Through  our  Engineering  Department 
there  is  available  to  Publishers  a  pro  1 
fessional  service  not  to  be  obtained  ^ 
elsewhere  at  ang  price.  This  Engineer¬ 
ing  Service  should  be  taken  advantage 
of  bg  Publishers  about  to  erect  a  new 
building,  alter  an  old  building,  and 
bg  those  considering  moving  into  new 
quarters  or  rearranging  their  plants. 

Write  Selling  HouMe  nearest  you 

American  Type  Founders 
Company 

^  VISUALIZERS  AND  PLANNERS 
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IT'S  THE  SALE  THAT  COUNTS! 


Your  Advertising  Dollars  are  well 
spent  only  if  they  go  out  and  bring 
back  Sales  Dollars  promptly  and 
"in  quantity." 

The  Globe  Outfitting  Company 
of  Los  Angeles  use  The  Eve¬ 
ning  Herald  and  Express  regu¬ 
larly  and  are  accustomed  to 
getting  results.  A  recent 
advertisement,  however, 
brought  such  particularly 
satisfactory  sales  that 
this  unsolicited  letter 
was  written. 
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It  is  because  of  this  tremendous  pulling 
power  that  The  Evening  Herald  and  Express 
has  consistently  led  all  Los  Angeles  daily  papers  in 
volume  of  advertising  fo/  mom  thon  ten;  years. 
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In  Los  Angeles  Unquestionably  the  First  Buy  is  The 

LOS  ANGELES  EVENING 
AND 


NEW  YORK 


Ngtional  Representatives;  PAUL  BLOCK  AND  ASSOCIATES 
CHICAGO  DETROIT 


BOSTON 


LOS  ANGELES 


PHILADELPHIA 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


‘PANTRY  INVENTORY’  TAKEN 


5,452  CIcTeland  Women  Aid  Survey 
Earning  $1,800  Fund  for  P.-T.A. 


The  Cleveland  Press  has  just  com¬ 
pleted  an  inventory  of  the  food  prod¬ 
ucts  on  the  pantry  shelves  and  in  the 
home  refrigerators  of  the  city. 

This  inventory,  conceived  and  carri^ 
through  under  the  direction  of  Francis 
Nye  McGehee,  assistant  national  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Press,  enlisted 
the  assistance  of  the  Parent -Teacher 
Association,  5452  members  of  which 
answered  200  questions  each,  dealing 
with  food  products  actually  in  the  home 
on  the  day  when  the  interview  took 
place. 


Facts  discovered  regarding  the  pref¬ 
erences  and  buying  habits  of  Cleveland 
housewives,  may  in  some  instances 
cliange  the  advertising  and  merchandis¬ 
ing  policies  of  national  advertisers  as 
well  as  chain  and  independent  stores. 

The  Cleveland  housewife,  devoting 
an  hour  and  a  half,  or  more,  to  the 
filling  out  of  the  questionnaire  in  her 
kitchen,  knew  that  by  doing  so  she  was 
helping  to  create  a  fund  exceeding 
$1,800  which  the  Press  would  turn  over 
to  the  P.-T.A.  for  the  purchase  of  milk 
for  needy  families.  This  method  of 
operation,  it  is  said,  insured  accuracy 
and  completeness. 

Among  the  interesting  facts  brought 
out  are  these: 


Chain  stores  sell  72.6  per  cent  of  all 
the  food  in  this  market. 

Chain  stores  sell  64  per  cent  of  all 
the  coffee  sold  in  Cleveland. 

No  coffee  brand  sells  as  much  as  20 
per  cent  of  the  market. 

By  September  1,  complete  reports 
will  be  ready  on  coffee,  beverages, 
cereals,  soaps,  baking  products  and  dairy 
products.  There  are  more  than  100,000 
possible  combinations  of  data  which 
will  be  made  available. 


INK  COMPANY  EXPANDS 

International  Printing  Ink  Corpora¬ 
tion  has  formed  a  Canadian  subsidiary 
and  is  establishing  a  plant  in  Toronto, 
Ont.,  to  begin  operations  by  Sept.  1. 


$30,000  SUIT  FILED 

Counsel  for  three  Torrington,  Conn 
girls  has  filed  a  suit  for  $30,000  against 
the  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Sunday  Her. 
aid,  demanding  damages  because  of  pub- 
lication  of  a  news  story  involving  them. 
Following  publication  of  the  story  some 
weeks  ago,  an  attempt  was  made  by 
Torrington  city  officials  to  prevent  sale 
of  the  Herald  in  the  city,  but  the  paper 
obtained  a  temporary  injunction  and  the 
case  is  now  pending  in  United  States 
District  Court.  W.  G.  Davis,  business 
manager  of  the  Bridgeport  Suniiy 
Herald,  told  Editor  &  Publisher  this 
week  that  the  difficulties  with  Tor¬ 
rington  officials  had  been  for  the  most 
part  settled. 
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answers  BOARD’S  ATTACK 

Michif.n  Editor  Refute.  Slur  e. 

Printing  of  Proceeding.  End. 

Decision  of  the  Battle  Creek,  Mich., 
board  of  education  to  stop  printing  the 
list  of  its  expenditures  and  the  subse- 
auent  statement  of  the  secretar>-  of  the 
board,  George  C.  Furniss,  “that  no  one 
but  the  newspapers  cares  to  read  the 
printed  proceedings  of  the  board”  led  to 
a  vigorous  editorial  reply  recently  from 
the  Baffle  Creek  Moon-Journal.  The 
editorial,  in  part,  was  as  follows; 

“The  point  in  question  is  that  re¬ 
cently  the  board  decided,  ostensibly  as 
an  economy  move,  to  stop  printing  the 
list  of  its  expenditures,  thereby  giving 


the  taxpayers  no  clue  as  to  where  school 
money  goes.  The  Moon-Joumal  raised 
the  question  then,  and  still  does,  as  to 
the  board’s  right  to  conceal  from  the 
public  the  manner  in  which  it  spends 
money  provided  by  taxation. 

“Mr.  Furniss  diagnoses  the  situation 
as  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  ‘the  news¬ 
papers’  to  force  additional  advertising 
linage  from  the  school  board.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  lines  that  are  being 
omitted  would  not  amount  to  enough 
money  in  a  year,  at  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  rates,  to  be  worth  arguing  about. 
But  their  omission  denies  the  reading 
public  a  chance  to  know  what  the  board 
is  spending  money  for,  and  this  is  a 
dangerous  procedure  .Any 


public -be-damned  policy  is  dangerous, 
and  Mr.  Furniss,  in  declaring  that  no¬ 
body  reads  the  proceedings,  is  not  show¬ 
ing  very  keen  insight  into  the  habits  of 
taxpayers.” 

TEXAS  PRESS  DATE  SET 

Two  meetings  of  the  officials  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Texas  Press  Association  for 
Oct.  7  and  8  were  announced  this  week 
by  Lowry  Martin,  president  of  the  or¬ 
ganization.  The  first  meeting  of  the 
executive  and  advisory  committees  will 
be  held  in  Dallas,  Oct.  7,  to  be  followed 
on  Oct.  8  with  the  first  quarterly  State¬ 
wide  conference  of  the  organization. 
The  conference  will  coincide  with  Press 
Day  at  the  State  Fair. 


CLEVELAND  MEN  ON  VACATION 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  editors  and 
staff  men  are  scattered  far  and  wide  on 
vacations.  Paul  Bellamy,  managing 
editor,  is  in  Labrador.  Russell  Wise¬ 
man,  editorial  writer  and  column  con¬ 
tributor,  is  in  Europe,  where  he  will 
spend  six  weeks  studying  conditions. 
William  McDermot,  dramatic  editor,  is 
in  Russia  and  is  sending  home  stories 
of  his  observations.  Guy  Rockwell, 
financial  editor,  is  spending  his  vacation 
in  Detroit  and  elsewhere  around  the 
Great  Lakes.  E.  N.  Moore,  assistant 
managing  editor,  has  returned  from  a 
tour  of  sections  of  the  South.  Paul 
Einstein,  reporter,  is  back  from  the 
Georgia  Bay  district  of  Canada. 
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COL.  LINDBERGH’S  APPEAL 

Sense  of  public  responsibility  as  well  as  human 
sympathy  will  cause  most  newspapermen  to 
agree  with  Col.  Lindbergh’s  appeal  that  his 
second  son  be  spared  publicity  and  allowed  to  lead 
the  life  of  a  normal  American  child,  without  assum¬ 
ing  his  imputed  blame  for  the  tragic  death  of  his 
eldest.  The  news  announcements  of  the  second 
child’s  birth  were  treated  in  all  newspapers  we  have 
seen  without  sensationalism  and  without  the  at¬ 
mosphere  of  struggle  between  the  Colonel  and  the 
reporters  that  has  marked  so  many  of  their  contacts. 
The  news  was  given  out  by  Col.  Lindbergh  promptly 
and  with  reasonable  completeness,  and  all  sections 
of  the  press  accepted  it  at  face  value  without  hippo- 
droming  or  speculation  on  purely  private  concerns. 

The  wish  of  Col.  Lindbergh  is  that  of  every 
father,  and  newspapers  which  overstep  their  un¬ 
doubted  public  rights  of  reporting  news  of  the 
child’s  welfare  and  progress  will  risk  a  dangerous 
reaction  from  their  readers.  There  is  a  legitimate 
public  interest  in  the  Lindbergh  family.  It  can  be 
satisfied  without  hurt  if  it  is  recognized  by  the 
Colonel  within  limits  that  he  and  newspapers  can 
agree  are  mutually  reasonable.  The  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  press  will  meet  him  more  than  half¬ 
way.  It  has  never  approved,  as  Col.  Lindbergh 
knows,  of  the  stunts  used  by  some  newspapers  before 
and  after  the  birth  of  his  first  child,  and  neither 
press  nor  reading  public  will  tolerate  their  repetition. 

But,  indefensible  as  some  of  these  practices  were, 
it  is  difficult  to  link  them  with  the  kidnaping  and 
murder  of  the  infant.  They  were  aggravated  by  Col. 
Lindbergh’s  general  hostility  to  publicity  that  he 
could  not  escape,  but  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
affair  that  is  available,  it  cannot  be  argued  that 
publication  of  the  baby’s  pictures,  given  out  from 
the  Lindbergh  home,  led  the  kidnapers  to  their  prey, 
or  that  subsequent  publicity  had  anything  to  do  w’ith 
the  outcome.  The  fiendish  outrage  can  be  cata¬ 
logued  as  a  product  of  the  times,  one  of  many  hun¬ 
dreds  without  a  line  of  preliminary  or  attendant 
publicity. 

The  sympathetically  co-operative  spirit  of  the 
press  toward  Col.  Lindbergh  in  his  weeks  of  dis¬ 
tress  was  recognized  and  appreciated  by  him  at  the 
time.  It  was  doubtful  public  policy,  involving  sup¬ 
pression  and  distortion  to  meet  his  wishes;  it  failed 
of  its  principal  object — the  safe  return  of  the  baby 
— but  it  undoubtedly  has  made  kidnaping  a  crime  to 
be  avoided  by  gangdom  for  years  to  come. 


The  minus  signs  are  not  increasing,  the  plus 
signs  are,  and  the  emotional  "imponderables"  of 
trade  are  lighter  than  three  months  ago.  It’s  a 
long  comer  but  it  is  being  turned. 


THE  BIG  IDEA  IS:  SELL! 

WHEN  the  American  Tobacco  Company 
launched  its  new  advertising  campaign  this 
week  for  Lucky  Strike  cigarettes,  with  its 
grim-faced  Indians  scanning  the  horizon  for  the 
inhaling  bathing  beauties  who  had  lately  reclined  in 
the  same  columns,  there  was  no  attempt  to  punish 
newspapers  which  had  refused  to  give  circulation 
guarantees.  Those  dailies  which  had  declined  to  in¬ 
troduce  a  new  system  of  selling  space,  with  its  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  numerous  small  rebates  to  advertisers, 
carried  the  advertising  on  the  same  basis '^'s  the 
others. 

Last  April  some  200  newspapers  were  answering 
a  letter  asking  for  rate  reductions  on  behalf  of  the 
Sun  Oil  Company,  in  which  its  advertising  agency 
wrote  that  an  accompanying  advertisement  “may  or 
may  not  be  the  last  order  we  will  send  you  this  year.” 
Linage  records  now  indicate  that  practically  all  the 
papers  on  the  list  received  substantial  linage  in  the 
ensuing  months — this  despite  the  fact  that  most 
papers  wrote  that  their  rates  were  already  fair  and 
would  not  be  changed. 

The  obvious  moral  is  that  most  advertisers  are 
more  interested,  after  all,  in  advertising  to  get  busi¬ 
ness  than  in  fighting  over  rates  and  conditions.  The 
two  incidents  should  provide  food  for  thought  for 
any  publisher  who  might  be  inclined  to  undervalue 
his  own  space. 


Whoso  stoppeth  bis  ears  at  the  cry  of  the 
poor  he  also  shall  cry  himself,  but  shall  not 
be  heard. — Proverbs,  XXI;  13. 


EXCELLENT  APPOINTMENT 

INFORMED  newspapermen  will  join  with  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher  in  congratulating  the  State 
Department  on  its  newly  enlightened  attitude 
toward  the  International  Radio  and  Radio-Telegraph 
Conference,  to  be  held  at  Madrid  next  month.  Drop¬ 
ping  the  diplomatic  camouflage.  Under  Secretary  of 
State  Castle  emphasized  this  week  that  the  American 
delegation,  strengthened  immensely  by  the  addition 
of  Dr.  Irving  Stewart,  will  be  instructed  to  fight 
any  extension  of  censorship  of  news. 

Dr.  Stewart,  who  attended  the  radio  conference  at 
Washington  in  1927,  was  cast  for  a  like  role  at  the 
1932  meeting — as  technical  adviser  for  the  State 
Department.  His  presence,  even  in  that  capacity, 
was  welcomed  by  newspapermen  and  press  asso¬ 
ciation  executives,  who  recognized  his  keen  realiza¬ 
tion  of  foreign  intentions  toward  the  free  passage 
of  news  between  nations,  his  knowledge  of  the  con¬ 
ference  processes,  and  his  attachment  to  the  free 
press  ideals  of  this  nation.  It  is  no  disparagement 
of  the  other  three  U.  S.  delegates  to  say  that  the 
fourth  member  possesses  a  specialized  knowledge  of 
the  menaces  to  free  journalism  that  lie  in  the  con¬ 
ference’s  preliminary  proposals. 

Fear  that  these  censorship  and  rate  menaces  might 
became  realities  through  the  inexperience  of  the 
American  delegation  in  international  affairs  and  its 
probable  assumption  of  defensive  rather  than  offen¬ 
sive  tactics  underlay  the  demand  by  newspapers, 
voiced  in  Editor  &  Publisher  last  week,  that  capable 
press  advisers  be  added  to  the  group.  Armed  with 
the  experience  and  information  of  the  new  delegate, 
the  American  mission  can  be  expected  to  take  an 
aggressive  stand  against  any  and  all  of  the  sinister 
censorship  proposals.  While  the  press  would  have 
been  highly  honored  by  a  place  at  the  main  table, 
realization  is  general  that  precedent  controls  these 
matters,  and  the  delegation  is  regarded  as  represent¬ 
ing  the  government  and  all  interests  rather  than 
any  special  group,  as  diplomatic  circles  look  upon 
newspapers. 

The  press  in  this  matter  does  not  regard  itself 
as  a  group  looking  for  commercial  advantage,  but 
as  the  tribune  of  the  American  people,  calling  upon 
its  government  to  defend  fundamental  rights  from 
foreign  invasion. 

With  the  United  States  interlocked  by  a  multitude 
of  golden  cords  to  every  corner  of  the  world,  no 
further  barriers  to  the  free  passage  of  news  to  and 
from  these  shores  can  be  tolerated  if  economic  and 
political  safety  are  to  be  secured.  That  is  the  con¬ 
tention  of  the  press,  its  only  contention,  and  it  wishes 
the  American  delegation  godspeed  on  its  mission, 
confident  that  at  last  Washington  anfl  its  representa¬ 
tives  have  been  roused  to  a  keen  perception  of  what 
is  afoot  at  Madrid. 


The  progress  ' of  newspaper  color  printing 
confounds  the  1931  skeptics.  When  there’s  a 
job  to  be  done,  the  press  will  find  the  men  to 
do  it. 


With  1932  linage  to  date  about  70%  of  the 
1929  average,  it  appears  that  bedrock  has  been 
reached. 


ANENT  PRICES 

A  BAKING  powder  manufacturer,  sending  out 
a  form  letter  insisting  that  “there  should  be 
•an  adjustment  of  newspaper  rates,”  puts  his 
argument  on  a  letterhead  which  announces  in  large 
letters :  “Same  Price  for  More  Than  Forty 

Years.” 

A  cigarette  maker  who  is  keen  for  lower  advertis¬ 
ing  rates,  maintains  his  wholesale  price  at  a  level  28 
per  cent  higher  than  in  1928.  Circumstances  alter 
cases,  of  course— which  is  exactly  what,  newspaper 
publishers  have  contended  all  along. 
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DOGFIGHT  ENDED 

WITH  the  consolidation  of  Nezv  Bedford  '' 
Standard  and  New  Bedford  Times  last  week, 
there  ended  a  period  of  competition  that  has  ■ 
had  no  parallel  in  other  cities  in  recent  years.  The 
contest  had  its  elements  of  romance,  inevitable  in  j 
city  with  New  Bedford’s  traditions,  but  it  reduced 
both  newspapers  to  the  point  of  exhaustion  and  cost 
them  excessively  for  the  benefits  produced  for  the 
community. 

The  dogfight  began  before  the  boom,  when  the 
Times  was  rescued  on  the  verge  of  extinction  and 
reanimated  to  make  a  place  for  itself  in  a  field  for 
years  dominated  by  the  old  and  ably  conducted  Stand¬ 
ard.  The  new  Times  ownership  had  energy,  ideas  k 
and  more  money  than  the  paper  had  ever  contem-  f 
plated  in  its  precarious  history.  The  Standard  had 
all  of  these,  plus  immense  prestige  reflected  in  cir¬ 
culation  and  advertising  supremacy.  The  Mornitu) 
Mercury,  published  as  an  adjunct  of  the  Standard 
was  not  heavily  concerned  in  the  evening  paper  : 
fight  and  continues  the  serene  course  of  its  114  I 
years.  1 

Despite  the  seemingly  all-inclusive  service  of  the 
Standard,  the  newcomers  found  territory  that  the 
established  paper  had  overlooked  or  did  not  con¬ 
sider  possible  to  work  profitably.  Cape  Cod  takes  i 
its  world  news  from  Boston,  its  local  news  from  i 
some  weeklies  that  are  paragons  of  country  jour-  t 
nalism.  New  Bedford  had  an  old  kinship  with  these  i 
folk  and  the  Times  management  went  about  its 
energetic  development,  with  the  result  that  circula¬ 
tion  gained  there  and  by  vigorous  exploitation  of 
the  city  territory  pulled  it  abreast  and  then  ahead 
of  the  older  journal. 

Advertising  patronage  followed  and  the  Standard 
awoke  to  find  its  ancient  dominance  threatened.  It 
too  went  after  new  circulation  and  the  shrewd  glee 
of  the  Cape  Codders  can  be  imagined  as  their  favor 
was  sought  with  impressive  news  coverage,  premiums 
and  contests  of  all  varieties.  The  local  weeklies  and 
the  village  merchants  did  not  share  the  fun,  but  they 
survived  the  invasion.  ,, 

Last  year,  with  depression  unbroken  in  the  textile  f 
industry  of  the  city,  the  Times  added  a  Sunday 
edition.  To  sideline  tacticians,  the  step  appeared 
mistaken,  as  the  city’s  stricken  advertising  resources 
were  taxed  by  the  toll  of  the  battling  evening  edi¬ 
tions,  even  at  low  rates,  and  the  reservoir  to  support 
two  competing  Sunday  issues  was  not  visible.  Events 
have  proved  these  observations  true.  Much  of  the 
Times’  Sunday  patronage  eventually  was  diverted 
from  the  daily  issues.  Business  did  not  improve 
and  with  the  depression  at  its  worst,  both  contest¬ 
ants  had  come  near  the  end  of  their  fighting  strength, 

A  consolidation  had  to  come.  The  Standard  was 
battered,  but  still  effective  and  financially  on  its  feet. 
The  Times,  battered  and  at  the  end  of  its  purse, 
had  the  glory  of  its  conquest  of  adversity  and  an 
organization  which  had  almost  achieved  the  impos¬ 
sible. 

The  net  is  that  the  contestants  are  united,  with 
the  resources,  prestige  and  leadership  of  the  old 
organization  tied  fast  to  the  youth  and  vigor  of  the 
new.  The  gains  will  be  consolidated,  the  merchants 
relieved  of  the  incessant  competitive  pounding  for 
linage,  readers  will  buy  the  paper  for  what  it  prints 
and  not  for  a  premium.  Some  able  craftsmen  will 
be  forced  to  seek  employment  elsewhere,  but  thdr 
distress  seems  an-  inescapable  part  of  economic 
readjustment. 

The  situation  is  measurably  impiiovifd,  for  all  j| 
except  these,  by  the  latest  step.  Readers  are  beiig 
allowed  to  vote  their  preference  in  editorial  feature,  , 
providing  at  once  a  fresh  contact  with  the  puNk  i 
and  a  key  to  its  present  desires  in  literature  and  I 
entertainment.  In  the  melee,  everything  was 
that  might  win  a  reader.  Now  comes  the  reckoning 
and  the  elimination  of  extra  effort. 

With  the  careful  management  and  co-operatim 
that  current  conditions  have  forced  everywhere,  there 
is  reason  to  hope  that  this  peace  without  victory  may 
be  lasting  and  its  benefits  widespread. 

There  are  tioo  kinds  of  political  speeches  (V 
the  handout,  and  (2)  what  the  speaker  actually  . 
.zaid.  Hope  the  press  services  do  not  let  radio 
haze  credit  for  carrying  the  real  thing  and  thf  * 
press  discredit  in  carrying^  the  earned  article,  a 
Stenography -is  cheap.  '  I 
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PURELY  PERSONAL 


El  sTACKPOLE,  editor  and  pub- 
.  lisher  of  the  Harrislyurg  (Pa.) 
lekoratli.  has  published  extracts  from 
his  column  written  durniR  a  recent 
cruise  in  book  form.  The  book  is  titled 
o  A  round  the  Pacific,  South  Seas  and 
the  Orient.”  and  is  profusely  illustrated 

by  photographs. 

Walter  W-  Krebs,  publisher  of  the 
Jphnsimiii  (Pa.)  Tribune,  recently  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Pennsylvania  Institute  of 
Urban  Problems  at  Pennsylvania  State 


College. 

Prentiss  Bailey,  publisher,  Utica 
(N  Y.)  Obsen'cr-Dispatch.  and  Mrs. 
Bailey  have  returned  from  a  yacht 
I  rruise  to  Montreal  and  Ottawa. 

)  E.  K.  Gaylord,  publisher  of  the  Okla- 
’  Iwma  City  Oklahoman  and  Times,  is 
spending  a  three  months’  vacation  at  his 
simmer  home  at  Estes  Park,  Col. 


Frank  B.  Shutts,  owner  and  pub- 
Yi-her.  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald,  and  Mrs. 
shutts  are  spending  their  vacation  at 
Blowing  Rock,  N.  C. 

Harrv  Flood  Byrd,  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  ITincbester  (Va.)  Star 
and  the  Harrisonburg  (Va.)  Xeu-s- 
Record.  was  to  be  host  to  2,000  com¬ 
mercial  apple  growers  of  the  Shenan- 
doah-Potomac-Cuniberland  apple  belt 
Saturday.  .\ug.  20,  at  his  (ireen 

Orchard,  near  W  inchester,  \’a. 

Earl  McCollum,  vice-president  of  the 
Kansas  City  Star  Company,  was  cred¬ 
ited  last  week  with  pulling  out  the 
largest  trout  from  the  spring  at  Bennett 
Springs  State  Park,  near  Lebanon.  Mo., 
this  year.  Henry  X.  Ess,  one  of  the 
Star's  attorneys,  helped  in  the  catch. 

Eugene  Lorton.  iniblisher,  Tulsa 
(Okla.)  World,  flew  to  the  Olympic 
games  at  Los  .\ngeles  last  week.  He 
wired  an  account  of  his  trip  to  his  news¬ 
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Arthur  \\’.  Marsh,  61,  president  of 
the  Canadian  Weekly  Newspaper  asso¬ 
ciation  and  publisher  of  a  weekly  at 
.Xmherstburg,  Ont.,  was  seriously  hurt 
in  an  automobile  crash  in  Arner,  Ont., 
.\ug.  6.  Mrs.  Marsh,  who  was  with 
him  at  the  time,  was  also  hurt.  Both 
are  patients  in  a  Walkerville,  Ont., 
hospital. 

Clark  F.  Waite,  president  of  Southern 
California  Newspapers,  Associated,  and 
publisher  of  the  San  Pedro  News-Pilot, 
and  E.  Manchester  Boddy,  publisher  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Illustrated  Daily  News, 
have  been  appointed  members  of  a  citi¬ 
zen’s  committee  to  aid  the  work  of  the 
Los  Angeles  City  Council’s  harbor 
committee. 
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Ernest  L.  Finley,  publisher  of  the 
Santa  Rosa  (Cal.)  Press  Democrat  and 
Republican,  and  president  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  unit  of  the  Redwood 
Empire  Association,  has  recovered  from 
an  illness. 

Charles  E.  Hewitt,  publisher  of  the 
Tonmvanda  and  North  Tonaivanda 
(N.  Y.)  Evening  News,  has  been  re¬ 
elected  to  a  five  year  term  as  school 
trustee,  having  completed  seven  years 
service  on  the  North  Tonawanda  school 
board. 

Mrs.  Jay  Fullbright,  publisher, 
Fayetteville  (Ark.)  Democrat,  attended 
the  reunion  held  recently  at  Fullbright 
Spring  near  Springfield,  Mo.,  by  de¬ 
scendants  of  John  and  William  Full- 
bright.  who  settled  there  in  1830.  Con¬ 
gressman  Jim  Fullbright,  Donathan,  and 
Dr.  J.  H.  Fullbright,  Springfield,  were 
among  the  family  leaders  present  at  the 
reunion. 


John  W.  Troy,  editor  of  the  Daily 
Alaska  Empire  in  Juneau  has  returned 
from  an  extended  trip  through  the  states. 
He  was  one  of  the  Alaskan  delegates  to 
me  Democratic  national  convention  in 
Chicago. 


h  IN  THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE 

io  ^  UDOLPH  E.  LENT,  business 
he  *  manager  of  the  Jersey  City  (N.  J.) 

!<•  and  family  are  at  Northport, 

L.  I.,  for  the  summer. 

George  G.  Steel,  advertising  director. 


Curtis-Martin  Newspapers  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  is  making  an  automobile  tour  of 
New  England  and  New  York  state. 

John  C.  A.  Rigney,  cashier,  Philadel¬ 
phia  Public  Ledger,  has  joined  his  fam¬ 
ily  at  Wildwood  Crest,  N.  J.,  for  the 
balance  of  August. 

Gordon  F.  Garlington,  advertising 
manager,  Knoxville  (Tenn.)  Journal, 
and  ilrs.  Garlington  are  on  a  vacation 
trip  to  Hendersonville,  N.  C. 

Charles  E.  Branham,  national  adver¬ 
tising  manager  and  automobile  editor, 
Knoxznlle  Journal,  will  represent  that 
paper  at  the  Fisher  Body  Craftman’s 
Guild  Convention  in  Detroit  .Aug.  22-25. 

James  Lang,  business  office,  Taunton 
(Mass.)  Gasette,  has  returned  from  a 
week’s  vacation. 

.Alfred  Steinman,  formerly  with  the 
Modesto  (Cal.)  News-Herald,  has  been 
appointed  advertising  manager  of  the 
Salinas  (Cal.)  Index-Journal,  which 
was  recently  purchased  by  E.  L.  Sher¬ 
man  from  Fred  Weybret. 

Mrs.  F21da  S.  Gerlat,  national  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  Sheboygan  (Wis. ) 
Press,  and  Miss  Hildegard  Gloyer  of 
the  national  advertising  department  of 
the  Mikeaukee  (Wis.)  Journal,  have  re¬ 
turned  from  a  week’s  stay  at  the  Mead 
Fishing  Camp  in  northern  Wisconsin. 

Walter  .A.  Wright,  formerly  with  the 
advertising  department,  Grinnell  (la.) 
Herald,  is  now  advertising  manager, 
Jasper  County  Record  at  Newton,  la. 

Ernest  Walker,  city  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  KnoxT’ille  (Tenn.)  Journal,  and 
Mrs.  Walker  are  on  vacation  in  New 
A’ork  City. 

IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 

AMUEL  S.  SCHWAB,  managing 
editor,  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger, 
is  making  a  two  weeks  automobile  trip 
of  New  Jersey  with  Mrs.  Schwab. 
Charles  Kapnic,  who  has  just  returned 
from  a  month  at  Atlantic  City,  is  act¬ 
ing  managing  editor. 

Miss  Cally  Ryland,  Richmond  (Va.) 
Ncxvs-I.eader  columnist,  is  in  St.  Luke’s 
Hospital,  Richmond,  as  a  result  of  a 
fall  at  her  apartment  in  Monroe  Ter¬ 
race.  Her  back  was  slightly  injured. 

Kenneth  C.  Park,  managing  editor, 
I^ansing  (Mich.)  State  Journal,  has 
been  spending  his  vacation  at  Torch 
Lake  and  in  touring  in  Canada. 

Denis  Tilden  Lynch,  of  the  Neze  York 
Herald-Tribune  staff,  is  passing  his 
vacation  at  his  farm  in  the  Catskills. 

Keith  L.  Johns,  managing  editor, 
Marion  (Ind.)  Leader-Tribune,  is  visit¬ 
ing  in  Asheville,  N.  C. 

Herman  Elliott,  city  editor,  Philadel¬ 
phia  Public  Ledger,  is  on  an  automo¬ 
bile  trip  to  Montreal  with  his  family. 

Cy  Hungerford,  Pittsburgh  Post- 
Gasette  cartoonist,  has  return^  from  a 
vacation  on  the  Great  Lakes. 


FOLKS  WORTH  KNOWING 


The  appointment  of  Charlie  Miller 
as  assistant  general  manager  of  the 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Herald-Post  was  an¬ 
nounced  recently. 

Mr.  Miller 
started  news¬ 
paper  work  as  a 
collector  on  the 
Chatanooga  Netos 
and  eventually  be¬ 
came  advertising 
manager.  Later 
he  went  to  the 
Louisz'ille  Herald 
as  business  man¬ 
ager.  In  1923  he 
branched  out  into 
retail  work,  join¬ 
ing  the  Louis 
Charlie  Miller  Saks  organization 
in  Birmingham,  Ala.,  and  shortly  after¬ 
wards  becoming  assistant  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Pizitz  store  in  that  city. 

He  returned  to  newspaper  work  in 
1931  when  he  joined  the  F-wing  papers 
in  Louisiana,  acting  as  general  manager 
of  the  .Vt’tc  Orleans  States  and  as  ad¬ 
visory  e.xecutive  of  other  dailies.  He 
also  served  as  assistant  publisher  of 
the  Baltimore  Nezes. 


Francis  Walton,  of  the  editorial  staff 
of  the  AVtc  York  Herald  Tribune,  re¬ 
signed  .Aug.  18  to  become  managing 
eilitor  of  the  new  Outlook  recently 
bought  by  F.  .A.  Tichenor,  publisher  of 
Aero  Digest,  Spur,  Sportsman  Pilot, 
and  Port. 

Harry  Gray,  city  editor  of  the  Boston 
Daily  Record,  has  returned  from  vaca¬ 
tion. 

C.  William  Duncan  has  resumed  his 
column  in  the  Philadelphia  Evening 
I.edger,  after  a  vacation  in  New  York 
and  Montreal. 

Bruce  Russell,  I^os  Angeles  Times 
staff  cartoonist,  and  Mrs.  Russell,  are 
the  parents  of  a  daughter  born  .Au¬ 
gust  7. 

Anna  Jane  Philips,  feature  writer, 
Pittsburgh  Post  Gazette,  is  spending 
her  vacation  on  Cape  Cod,  Mass. 

Louis  F.  Holtzman,  news  editor  for 
the  Pacific  Coast  edition  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  Los  Angeles,  has  been 
transferred  to  the  New  York  offices.  He 
is  succeeded  by  Paul  Sedberry,  who  has 
been  on  the  staff  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  at  Los  .Angeles  for  the  past 
three  years. 

Mrs.  Marie  Hart,  society  editor, 
H’aterbury  (Conn.)  American  and  Re¬ 
publican,  is  on  vacation  in  Cheshire, 
Conn. 

Ramsey  Rees,  formerly  with  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  in  New  Orleans,  has 
(Continued  on  page  2S) 


HOLD  EVERYTHING! 

Important  announcements  concerning  some  very  unus¬ 
ual  new  McNaught  features  will  appear  in  this  space 
soon. 

McNaught  Syndicate  is  ready  to  deliver  for  fall  publi¬ 
cation  a  selection  of  features  even  better  than  its  all- 
star  list  of  previous  years. 

There’ll  be  the  tried  successes — Rogers,  Terhune, 
Fisher,  McIntyre,  Beckley,  Fulkerson — and  some  new 
ones  that  will  command  immediate  attention. 

The  McNaught  Syndicate,  Inc. 

V.  V.  McNiTT  TIMES  BUILDING  Charles  b.  mcadam 
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Who’s  Where  in 
United  Features 


Bill  CONSELMAN  came  in  from 
California  to  New  York  this  week 
bringing  with  him  a  new  "Ella  Cinders" 
continuity  of  the  kind  that  has  made  "Ella 
Cinders"  the  wise-cracking  favorite  of  this 
generation  ....  Bill  sails  today  for  Europe 
with  his  wife,  Minna  ....  CHARLIE 
PLUMB,  who  draws  the  "Ella  Cinders" 
daily  strips  and  Sunday  pages,  is  en 
route  from  California  by  motor  for  a 
vacation  in  New  York  .... 

Edgar  rice  burroughs,  author 

of  "Tarian",  and  VIC  FORSYTHE, 
author  of  "Joe  Jinks",  are  still  clinging  to 
California,  Edgar  Rice  Burroughs  at  his 
Tarzana  ranch,  and  Vic  Forsythe  at 
Alhambra  .  .  .  FEG  MURRA"/,  who 
went  to  the  Coast  to  do  Olympic  Games 
sports  cartoons  on  the  spot,  will  soon  be 
heading  East  for  the  men’s  tennis 
championships  at  Forest  Hills  .  .  . 

Bob  BRINKERHOFF  is  concentrating 
in  a  log  cabin  studio  on  the  production 
of  his  new  "Little  Mary  Mixup"  color 
page  at  his  island  in  Meddybemps, 
Maine,  and  J.  CARVER  PUSEY  is  turning 
out  the  new  "Benny"  color  page  at  his 
farm  near  Pottstown,  Pennsylvania  .... 

Maurice  KETTEN  has  disappeared 
from  his  old  haunts  in  New  York  and 
settled  in  Ouincy,  Illinois,  where  he  is 
turning  out  “Can  You  Beat  It?"  .  .  .  But 
right  in  the  city  remain  DENYS  WORT- 
MAN,  of  “Everyday  Movies"  fame 
.  .  .  .  BERNARD  DIBBLE,  turning  out 
"The  Captain  And  The  Kids"  Sunday 
page  and  the  daily  "Danny”  strip  .... 
HARRY  O’NEILL,  working  on  his 
new  adventure  sequence  in  "Broncho 
Bill"  (formerly  "Young  Buffalo  Bill") 
....  ERNIE  BUSHMllLER^  who  does 
"Fritzi  Ritz".  .  .  .  HEYWOOD  BROUN, 
who  has  returned  from  vacation  to  resume 
writing  his  "It  Seems  to  Me"  column 
....  LOIS  BULL,  whose  new  serial 
"Top  Trapeze"  has  just  been  released  and 
who  is  at  work  on  another  ....  JANE 
HERBERT  GOWARD,  author  of  "You 
and  Your  Child"  ....  JACQUELINE 
HUNT,  author  of  "Charm"  ....  and 
of  course  SAM  LOVE,  who  writes  "New 
York  Inside  Out"  but  who  gets  away 
from  town  a  lot  via  yacht  and  airplane 
.  .  .  .  HARRY  HANSEN  is  on 
vacation  while  a  series  of  guest  columnists 
are  writing  "The  First  Reader"  for  him  . . . 

Robert  L.  dickey,  author  of  "Mr. 

and  Mrs.  Beans"  has  just  settled  in 
Montclair,  New  Jersey  ....  HUGF4 
HUTTON  is  turning  out  his  daily  polit¬ 
ical  cartoons  between  swims  at  Old 
Greenwich.  Connecticut ....  Staying  with 
him  is  Dick  RICHARDS,  author  of  "The 
Boomers"  ....  ELEANOR  GUNN  is 
commuting  to  New  York  from  Westport, 
Connecticut,  to  write  her  daily  fashion 
column  ....  MARIAN  MAYS 
MARTIN,  author  of  "Modern  Women", 
commutes  with  her .  .  .  .  M.  E.  TRACY 
whose  daily  column  is  creating  a  lot  of 
political  talk  these  days;  JOHNNIE 
DEVLIN,  author  of  “Looy",  and  REX 
MAXON,  who  draws  the  daily  "Tarzan" 
strip  are  out  on  Long  Island  ....  Tracy 
at  Huntington,  Devlin  at  Freeport  and 
Maxon  at  Port  Washington  .... 
RUSS  MURPHY  and  RAY  SENUSKY, 
the  team  that  collaborates  in  produc¬ 
tion  of  "How  It  Began",  are  in  Detroit 
.  .  .  .  HAROLD  FOSTER  is  turning  out 
the  drawings  for  the  “Tarzan"  color  pages 
at  his  studio  in  Chicago  .... 

UNITED  FEATURES  is  still  doing  busi¬ 
ness  at  the  old  stand  ....  selling  the 
features  produced  by  this  top-notch  line¬ 
up  of  artists  and  authors  .... 


For  Terms  and  Samples,  Please  Write  to 

UNITED  FEATURES 

MONTE  BOCRJAILT,  General  Manager 

220  East  42nd  Street 
New  York 
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Joined  the  staff  of  the  Knojeville 
(Tenn.)  Journal  as  political  writer. 

L.  R.  Brindley,  city  editor.  Ottan'a 
(Ont.)  Citizen,  has  returned  from  a 
vacation  in  Prince  Edward  Island. 

Bert  Presson,  staff,  Little  Rock  Ar¬ 
kansas  Gazette,  went  to  Hot  Springs 
to  report  the  state  convention  of  the 
American  Legion  opening  Aug.  16. 

Nicholas  Radford,  news  editor,  Tokio 
(Japan)  Advertiser,  formerly  with  the 
Xeu‘  y'ork  Ezvning  Post,  has  returned 
to  the  United  States  for  a  vacation.  He 
visited  in  Long  Beach,  Cal.,  and  then 
left  for  Montana.  He  is  planning  a 
canoe  trip  down  the  Missouri  from  Fort 
Benton.  Mont.,  to  his  birthplace,  Leaven¬ 
worth,  Kan. 

Gwen  Bristow,  of  the  Xew  Orleans 
Times- Picayune,  covered  the  Natchez, 
Miss.,  murder  case.  John  B.  Hudson, 
Mississippi  correspondent  of  the  Times- 
Picayune,  also  covered  the  case. 

Willard  C.  Chase,  news  editor.  Lynn 
(Mass.)  Item,  and  son-in-law,  William 
Jaeger,  of  the  Item  advertising  depart¬ 
ment.  are  on  a  motor  trip  to  the  White 
mountains. 

Miss  Eva  Hollis,  art  and  literary  edi¬ 
tor.  Salt  Lake  Tribune,  has  gone  to 
\*ancouver.  B.  C.,  on  a  vacation. 

.\Ivin  Rucker,  roving  correspondent 
for  the  Oklahoma  City  Daily  Oklaho¬ 
man,  was  at  Fort  Sill.  Okla.,  this  week 
covering  the  National  Guard  encamp¬ 
ment  at  the  Army  post. 
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Francis  J.  Kelley,  North  Attleboro, 
Mass.,  reporter  for  the  Pawtucket 
( R.  1.)  Times  who  has  served  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  in  the  Massachusetts  House 
of  Representatives  has  announced  his 
candidacy  for  reelection. 

E.  E.  Wuerth,  assistant  city  editor, 
and  E.  B.  Garnett,  Sunday  editor, 
Kansas  City  Star,  have  returned  to  their 
desks  after  their  vacation. 

Mrs.  Virginia  Cone,  editorial  writer, 
Rome  (Ga. )  News-Tribune  is  spending 
a  vacation  in  Atlanta. 

Miss  Lillie  Mae  Robinson,  editor  of 
the  Sunday  magazine  section  of  the 
Atlanta  Constitution  has  returned  from 
a  vacation  in  the  east. 

Calvin  Eby,  real  estate  editor,  Kansas 
City  Star,  and  Mrs.  Eby  have  returned 
from  a  vacation  at  Seattle,  Wash. 

Four  members  of  the  art  department 
of  the  Kansas  City  Star  are  on  vaca¬ 
tions.  They  are  Frank  Goodman,  as¬ 
sistant  head  of  the  department;  Sil  Ray, 
cartoonist;  Dale  Beronius,  cartoonist, 
and  Lester  Kimmel. 

Robert  Comber  is  covering  the  spe¬ 
cial  .session  of  the  Pennsylvania  legisla¬ 
ture  for  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin. 

Ralph  L.  Millett,  editorial  and  politi¬ 
cal  writer  for  the  Memphis  (Tenn.) 
Press-Scimitar,  and  Mrs.  Millett  are  on 
vacation  in  Port  Huron,  Mich. 

Jack  Bell,  city  editor,  Oklahoma  City 
Daily  Oklahoman ,  is  on  vacation.  R.  G. 
Miller,  Sunday  editor,  is  acting  city  edi¬ 
tor  during  Bell’s  absence.  Gene  Peach, 
state  editor,  is  handling  the  work  of 
the  Sunday  editor. 

J.  Bruce  Cook,  assistant  city  editor, 
Union  City  (N,  J.)  Hudson-Dispatch, 
is  in  Canada  on  a  vacation. 

Jack  Fairly,  Jr.,  has  joined  the  sports 
staff  of  the  Regina  (Sask.)  Daily  Star. 

Miss  H.  Gabay,  of  the  woman’s  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Pittsburgh  Post  Gazette, 
returned  from  a  vacation  at  Virginia 
Beach. 

Herman  Dieck,  Philadelphia  Bulletin, 
has  returned  from  several  weeks  vaca¬ 
tion  spent  in  France,  Germany  and 
England. 

I.awton  E.  Bolander,  financial  editor, 
Dayton  (O. )  Daily  Nezes,  is  confined  to 
his  home  by  illness.  During  his  ab¬ 
sence  the  financial  section  of  the  News 
is  in  charge  of  Fred  Bushman. 

Thomas  Compere,  of  the  Nezu  York 
IIcrald-Tribiinc  city  desk,  will  spend 
his  vacation  in  Houston,  Tex.,  with  his 
family.  He  will  also  visit  in  Dallas. 

Hermann  B.  Deutsch,  of  the  New 
Orleans  (La.)  Item,  has  returned  to  his 
desk  after  covering  Senator  Huey  P. 
Long’s  campaign  in  Arkansas  in  the 
interest  of  Mrs.  Hattie  W.  Caraway, 
who  has  since  been  elected  Senator. 
Deutsch  accompanied  Senator  Long  at 
the  latter’s  request. 

Rian  James,  columnist  of  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Eagle,  is  in  Holly¬ 
wood,  Cal.,  working  on  the  script  of  a 
new  motion  picture. 

Harold  W.  Cohen,  motion  picture 
critic  of  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette  is 
spending  his  vacation  at  Hollywood, 
Cal. 

(Jeorge  A.  Seel,  city  editor,  Galveston 
Tribune,  and  Mrs.  Seel  have  returned 
from  a  vacation  trip. 

Herbert  Elwell  has  been  appointed 
music  critic  of  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  succeeding  James  H.  Rogers 
who  resigned  several  weeks  ago  and 
has  gone  to  San  Diego,  Cal.,  to  live. 

Julius  W.  Joclcisch,  Jr.,  city  editor 
of  the  Galveston  News,  spent  part  oi 
his  vacation  in  Dallas. 

Brainard  Cheyney,  aviation  editor, 
Nashz’ille  Banner,  is  spending  a  week 
at  Camp  Jackson,  Columbia,  S.  C., 
where  the  aviation  corps  oi  the  Thirtieth 
Division  is  in  summer  encampment.  Mr. 
Cheyney  is  director  of  publicity  for  the 
division. 

Lyle  M.  Scott,  formerly  with  the 
Long  Beach  (Cal.)  Morning  Sun,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Griffith  Park 
(Cal.)  Nezvs. 


Stanley  Lanterman,  of  the  Easton 
( Pa. )  Express,  spent  his  vacation  at 
Saylors’  Lake,  near  the  Pocono  Moun¬ 
tains. 

Lester  R.  Penn,  slot  man  for  the 
Oklahoma  City  Times,  is  on  vacation. 
Carl  Stuart,  assistant  managing  editor, 
is  working  in  the  slot  for  the  time  being. 

Martin  J.  Flaherty,  Providence 
(R.  1.)  News  Tribune;  (ialeb  Burbank, 
Charles  L.  Hughes  and  Carmine  J. 
Maisano,  Prozndenee  Journal;  Roswell 
S.  Bosworth,  editor,  Bristol  (R.  L) 
Phoenix  and  Gerald  S.  Staples,  War¬ 
ren  (R.  1.)  Gazette,  attended  the  an¬ 
nual  clambake  of  the  Bristol  County 
(R.  1.)  police  and  press. 

E.  J.  Hart,  of  the  Scranton  (Pa.) 
Times  staff,  has  been  named  a  member 
of  the  board  of  registration  commis¬ 
sioners  in  Scranton  by  Gov.  Pinchot. 
Mr.  Hart  has  been  legislative  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  Times  for  more  than 
20  years. 

.\nn  Arlington,  fashion  editor,  Mem¬ 
phis  (Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal,  left 
Aug.  14  for  New  York  where  she  will 
write  a  series  of  fall  fashion  articles. 

Ralph  McGill,  sports  editor,  Atlanta 
Constitution,  is  conducting  a  new  weekly 
column  which  appears  in  Sunday  edi¬ 
tions  under  the  caption  “Kennel  Barks 
and  Yelps.”  It  is  a  column  devoted  to 
dog  raising  and  prize  competition. 

Warren  Griffith,  exchange  depart¬ 
ment,  Kansas  City  Star,  is  on  vacation. 

Arthur  Stevens,  legislative  reporter, 
Regina  (Sask.)  Leader-Post,  has  re¬ 
turned  from  a  vacation  in  Manitoba. 

Marshall  D.  Yarrow,  day  telegraph 
editor,  Ottawa  (Ont.)  Citiaen,  was  the 
recipient  of  a  set  of  silverware  from 
the  staff  in  honor  of  his  recent  marriage 
to  Miss  Ruth  Cate,  of  Kansas  City. 
The  presentation,  which  took  place  in 
the  office  of  T.  D.  Finn,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  was  made  by  C.  A.  Bowman,  editor. 

Among  those  who  have  returned  from 
vacations  to  their  desks  on  the  Kansas 
City  Star  are  Miss  Nell  Snead,  woman’s 
page  editor;  Frank  Goodman,  assistant 
head  of  the  art  department,  and  Sil 
Ray,  cartoonist. 

Herbert  E.  Barrier,  Jr.,  former  re¬ 
porter,  Knoxz'ille  Nczvs-Sentinel,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Knoxznlle  Jour¬ 
nal  as  assistant  city  editor. 

Ben  W.  Land,  assistant  telegraph  edi¬ 
tor  Kansas  City  Star,  is  on  vacation  in 
the  Ozarks. 

Jack  Rapier,  columnist  of  the  Clezv- 
land  Press,  is  spending  his  vacation  at 
Provincetown,  Mass. 

J.  E.  Herbert,  a  graduate  of  the 
school  of  journalism  of  the  University 
of  South  Carolina,  has  joined  the 
Columbia  (S.  C.)  Record  staff. 

Ford  M.  Petitt,  librarian  of  the  De¬ 
troit  News,  and  his  family  are  on  vaca¬ 
tion  in  northern  Wisconsin. 

J.  B.  Allen,  who  was  with  the  staff 
of  the  Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph  for  14 
years,  has  been  made  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  A.  G.  Rhodes  &  Son  Com¬ 
pany,  Atlanta. 

David  Bloom,  sports  writer,  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal,  and  Bob 
Marks,  Evening  Appeal  reporter,  spent 
their  vacations  in  California  at  the 
Olympic  Games. 

W.  M.  Pepper,  Jr.,  former  editor, 
Gainesville  (Fla.)  Sun,  has  returned  to 
that  city  and  expects  to  resume  his 
former  position  with  the  Sun  on  Sept. 
1.  Pepper  has  been  living  in  Miami 
for  two  years. 

Harold  Colter,  news  staff,  Regina 
(Sask.)  Leader-Post,  has  returned  from 
his  vacation. 

Alex  Vuillemot,  police  reporter.  New 
Orleans  (La.)  Daily  States,  is  on  vaca¬ 
tion.  Dick  Harris,  federal  run  reporter, 
is  covering  police,  while  Allan  Dowling, 
city  hall  reporter,  combines  his  run  with 
the  federal. 

Robert  Neville,  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  staff,  left  Aug.  15  for 
a  month’s  vacation  at  Burt  Lake,  Mich., 
with  Will  C.  Weng,  of  the  New  York 
Times,  and  his  family. 


Horace  A.  Hawkins,  Richmond  (Va.)  I 
Timcs-Dispatch  reporter,  is  covering  th!  I  i 
encampment  of  the  91st  Brigade,  e 
ginia  National  Guard,  at  Camp  Pq].  1  I 
lard,  Va.  ‘ 

Richard  McCrone.  assistant  spo^j 
editor,  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Telegra^,\^ 
recovering  from  an  attack  of  appeiili. 
citis. 

Gerard  (‘.Admiral’)  Chaput  is  back  on 
the  Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger  corn- 
desk,  after  a  vacation  in  Montreal  and 
Quebec  and  a  short  cruise  along  tht 
New  Jersey  coast  in  his  power  boat 

Jake  Frong,  sports  editor,  Doyfo*  j 
(O.)  Journal,  passed  the  Ohio  , 
examination  recently  in  Columbus, 

Thomas  A.  McDonald,  city  editor  ^ 
Fall  River  (Mass.)  Herald  News,  «  | 
spending  his  vacation  with  his  familv  ' 
at  Provincetown,  Mass.,  and  Vmi  3 
York.  J 

Leslie  Barnes,  assistant  city  editor  I 
Easton  (Pa.)  Express,  spent  his  \'aca.  i 
tion  in  (Tuba. 

Harry  B.  Nason,  tri-state  editor, 
Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal  i 
was  at  Water  \’alley.  Miss.,  to  report 
the  watermelon  festival  Aug.  11. 

Tom  Brindley,  editorial  staff,  Fall 
Riz’cr  (Mass.)  Herald  News,  is  on 
vacation  in  New  York.  j 

Ed  Case,  reporter,  Philadelphia  Eve-  j 
ning  Ledger,  is  on  vacation  at  Stone  I 
Harbor,  N.  J.  Walter  Hare,  reporter,  * 
is  spending  several  weeks  at  Strouds-  I 
burg.  Pa.  ! 

Everett  M.  Walker  of  the  radio  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Nezv  York  Herald  4 
T ribune,  is  spending  his  vacation  at  his 
lake  home  in  Bloomingdale,  X.  J. 

Robert  F.  Murphy,  sports  editor, 
Knoxznlle  (Tenn.)  Journal,  and  Miss 
Mary  Phipps,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  McKinney  Phipps  of  Knox¬ 
ville,  have  announced  their  engagement. 

The  wedding  date  has  not  been  set. 

Constantine  Messolonghites,  of  the 
Sunday  copy  desk  of  the  New  Yorh 
Herald  Tribune,  has  left  for  a  three 
weeks’  vacation  at  Rowe,  Mass.  | 

Milton  V.  Snyder,  exchange  editor 
of  the  A’crtr  York  Herald  Tribune,  is 
on  vacation  at  Valeria  Home,  in  West¬ 
chester  County,  N.  Y. 

Edmund  Sterling,  editorial  writer, 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  has  re¬ 
turned  after  a  vacation  in  Virginia. 

Miss  Lucille  Allard,  Garden  City, 

N.  Y.,  school  teacher,  is  visiting  her 
sister.  Miss  Leola  Allard,  Chicago 
Daily  Nezvs  women’s  editor. 

J.  J.  Kalter,  superior  court  reporter. 

Union  City  (N.  J.)  Hudson  Dispatch. 
has  returned  from  a  vacation  at  Water 
Gap,  Del. 

John  J.  “Chick”  Kelley,  sports  editor, 
Waterbury  (Conn.)  American,  is  on 
vacation  at  Sharon,  Conn.  Niver  W. 
Beaman,  assistant  city  editor,  is  han¬ 
dling  the  sports  desk. 

James  O’Neil,  dramatic  critic  Md 
columnist,  Catnden  (N.  J.)  Courier- 
Post  papers,  has  returned  after  a  vaca¬ 
tion  at  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. 

Ewing  Johnson,  news  editor,  Mem¬ 
phis  (Tenn.)  Press-Scimitar,  and  Mrs 
Johnson  are  on  vacation  in  Florida. 

William  Keys,  city  hall  reporter  So* 
Antonio  Express,  is  spending  a  two 
weeks’  vacation  in  Mexico. 

Carroll  Byrnes,  photographer;  Job 
Davis  and  John  Merna,  reporters,  and 
Leonard  Wilbur,  copyreader,  Utia 
(N.  Y.)  Observer-Dispatch,  are  ot 
vacation. 

Gerhard  “Doc”  Crate,  reporter  for 
the  Camden  (N.  J.)  Post,  and  Mrs 
Crate  are  the  parents  of  a  daughter, 
Dorothy,  their  second  child. 

Francis  Best,  police  reporter;  Lyra 
Crocker,  telegraph  editor  and  Mrs 
K.  I.  Judson,  secretary  to  editor  Pan! 

B.  Williams,  Utica  (N.  Y.)  Dailj 
Press,  are  on  vacation. 

Orvin  N.  Malmquist,  Salt  Lake  Trib 
tine  reporter,  has  returned  from  a  vaca¬ 
tion  in  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

(Continued  on  page  30)  ■ 
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WEDDING  BELLS 

JOHN'  J.  DeGAN’GE.  telegraph  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  \nv  Loiuion  (Conn.) 
Day,  to  Miss  Mary  Austin  Crofoot  of 
N’earwater  Lane,  Conn.,  at  Noroton, 
Conn.,  Aug.  13.  They  will  make  their 
home  at  Seven  Acres,  New  London, 
after  a  motor  trip  through  New  Eng¬ 
land. 

The  marriage  of  Ruth  Ward,  asso¬ 
ciate  society  editor  of  the  Columbus 
(O.)  Citizen,  and  Emmett  Christ  How¬ 
ard  was  announced  recently.  The  mar¬ 
riage  took  place  Feb.  13. 

William  Campbell  Scott,  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  staff  of  the  New  Orleans 
Titnes-Picayune,  and  Miss  Josephine 
Elizabeth  Huston,  of  Asheville,  N.  C., 
were  married  at  Asheville  on  .\ug.  9. 

Roy  Anderson,  editor  of  the  Ketchi¬ 
kan  Alaska  Chronicle,  to  Miss  Oleta 
McDaniel,  recently  at  the  home  of  the 
bride’s  parents  in  Delta,  Col.  After 
spending  a  few  days  in  western  Colo¬ 
rado,  the  couple  returned  to  Alaska  by 
way  of  Seattle. 

Harold  Edward  Lynch,  display  de¬ 
partment.  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Times- 
Star,  and  formerly  of  the  Waterbtiry 
(Conn.)  Republican- American,  and  Miss 
.\nne  Hara  McGovern,  daughter  of 
James  Lawrence  McGovern,  editor. 
Times-Star,  and  a  member  of  the 
Times-Star  women’s  page  staff,  at 
Bridgeport  Aug.  13. 

Miss  Sara  E.  Haney,  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Post  Gazette  staff,  and  Joseph 
Kapsch.  Jr.,  Aug.  17  in  Brookline. 
Mass.  The  couple  are  on  a  trip  to 
Canada  by  motor. 

Frank  L.  Graham,  of  the  San  Diego 
(Cal.)  Evening  Tribune  staff,  to  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  W.  Briggs  of  Pacific  Beach. 
Cal.,  at  Tia  Juana,  Mexico. 

William  J.  Hay,  Jr.,  display  adver¬ 
tising  department.  Passaic  (N.  j.^  Her¬ 
ald  Netvs,  to  Miss  Bernice  .\xen  of 
Riverside.  Ill.,  in  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  Passaic. 

.\lvin  McCoy,  of  the  Kansas  City 
Star  staff,  and  Miss  Marion  Grey 
Franklin,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  M.  Franklin,  Wichita,  Kan.,  were 
married  Aug.  15  at  Wichita. 

Miss  Helen  W.  Beebe,  of  the  Colum¬ 
bus  (O.)  Citizen  advertising  staff,  and 
Ralph  F.  Haverfield.  a  business  man  of 
that  city,  were  married  in  Chicago  .\ug. 
3.  They  are  now  on  a  trip  to  Banff, 
Lake  Louise  and  \’ancouver. 

Miss  Patricia  Flinn.  former  society 
editor  of  the  Sharon  (Pa.)  Herald,  to 
Lieutenant  Harry  Wilson.  U.S..\.  air 
corps,  former  football  star  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  College  and  West  Point. 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS 

Fred  W.  HASEMEIER.  for  the 
past  six  years  publisher  of  the 
Proumstojfn  (Ill.)  Bugle,  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  publication  will  sus¬ 
pend  publication  there  and  the  plant  will 
be  moved  to  .Altamont.  Ill.,  where  it  will 
resume  publication  as  the  Altamont 
Herald. 

Oakland  County  Advocate,  an  eight 
page  tabloid  weekly,  was  scheduled  to 
make  its  first  appearance  in  Pontiac, 
Mich.,  Aug.  18.  W.  N.  Taft  is  pub¬ 
lisher.  The  paper  will  be  printed  in 
Royal  Oak,  Mich.,  with  publication 
offices  in  Pontiac. 

R.  A.  Sweeten,  editor  of  the  Cuca¬ 
monga  (Cal.)  Times,  has  started  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  Camp  Baldy  (Cal.) 
Eagle.  Leslie  Foster  is  editor. 

The  Pleasanton  (Cal.)  News  has 
started  publication.  Lloyd  Rhodes,  for¬ 
merly  an  employee  of  the  Pleasanton 
(Cal.)  Times,  is  publisher. 

Buffalo  Star  has  begun  publication 
in  the  interest  of  the  colored  citizens  of 
Buffalo  and  vicinity.  A.  J.  Smitherman 
is  editor  and  publisher.  Offices  are  at 
151  Broadway. 

Wagener  (S.  C.)  Progress,  weekly, 
was  launched  recently  by  Esten  B. 
Screws,  formerly  of  the  Allendale 
(S.  C.)  County  Citizen. 

Florence  (S.  C.)  Advertiser,  weekly, 
published  by  J.  T.  Barr  and  edited  by 
W.  B.  King,  made  its  first  appearance 
recently. 


ASSOCIATIONS 

REMINISCENCES  of  by-gone  years 
when  printers  set  type  by  hand 
occupied  the  Old  Time  Printers  As¬ 
sociation  OF  Indianapolis  at  its  quar¬ 
terly  meeting  Aug.  14  at  Typographical 
Terrace  in  Indianapolis.  Edward  P. 
Barry  is  president  of  the  association. 

Art  West,  Philadelphia  Record,  won 
the  annual  Reach-Maxwell  memorial 
tournament  of  the  Philadelphia  News¬ 
papermen’s  (ioLF  Association,  last 
week  at  the  Bala  (jolf  Club.  Clair 
Hare,  Public  Ledger,  and  Tom  Shriver, 
Record,  tied  for  second. 

The  Northeastern  Califotinia  Unit 
of  the  California  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  recently  met  in 
Quincy,  Cal.,  for  the  regular  monthly 
meeting.  They  met  at  the  home  of 
M.  F.  Small,  publisher  of  the  Quincy 
(Cal.)  Feather  River  Bulletin.  County 
printing  being  sent  to  outside  printers 
was  discussed  and  a  resolution  was  pre¬ 
pared  demanding  that  county  purchasing 
agents  place  orders  for  all  printing 
originating  within  their  respective  coun¬ 
ties  with  printers  in  the  county  where 
such  work  originates.  The  unit  went 
on  record  to  the  effect  that  members 
would  not  give  publicity  to  political 
articles  unless  accompanied  by  paid 
advertising. 

PRESS  ASSOCIATIONS 

WILLIAM  F.  FRYE,  JR.,  night 
editor  of  the  Associated  Press 
at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  Mrs.  Frye  are 
parents  of  an  eight  and  a  half  pound 
daughter,  born  Aug.  12. 

Kenneth  Gregory,  Associated  Press 
day  editor  at  Nashville,  is  on  vacation 
in  Kentucky. 

William  J.  G.  Myers,  head  of  the 
Connecticut  Bureau,  Associated  Press, 
was  the  principal  speaker  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Ansonia  ((Tonn.)  Rotary  Club 
.\ug.  10.  He  was  introduced  by 

Howard  F.  Emerson,  president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Ansonia  Sentinel. 

Leslie  Avery,  of  the  St.  Louis  United 
Press  bureau,  assisted  Boyden  Under¬ 
wood,  of  the  Little  Rock  bureau,  in 
covering  the  recent  election  in  Arkansas. 

William  (Bill)  Voight,  Jr.,  Tulsa. 
Okla.,  correspondent  for  the  .Associated 
Press  who  has  been  working  at  the 
Oklahoma  City  bureau  recently  is  spend¬ 
ing  a  vacation  in  Tulsa. 


CHANGE  OF  OWNERSHIP 

FI.  DREXLER  recently  purchased 
•  the  Azusa  (Cal.)  Herald  from 
J.  C.  McLeese,  who  in  turn  purchased 
from  Mr.  Drexler  the  Riverdale  Free 
Press,  San  Joaquin  IVest  Side  Advance 
and  Dos  Palos  Star,  all  in  California. 
Negotiations  were  arranged  by  O.  M. 
Cannon,  associated  with  M.  C.  Moore, 
newspaper  broker  of  Beverly  Hills,  Cal. 

Harry  Wible,  formerly  of  the  Lin¬ 
coln  (Ill.)  Courier,  has  purchased  the 
.\ft.  Pulaski  (Ill.)  Times  and  News, 
and  merged  them  as  the  Times-News. 
Mr.  Wible  bought  the  Times  two 
months  ago  and  last  week  completed 
negotiations  for  the  acquisition  of  the 
Courier.  Paul  Beidler,  formerly  with 
the  News,  will  remain  as  news  editor. 

L.  P.  Scarborough,  formerly  of  Tu¬ 
pelo,  Miss.,  is  now  editor  and  manager 
of  the  Aberdeen  (Miss.)  Weekly,  one 
of  the  oldest  newspapers  in  that  state. 
.Associated  with  him  will  be  Mrs.  T.  T. 
Davenport,  widow  of  the  founder  of  the 
newspaper. 

The  El  Cerrito  (Cal)  Journal, 
weekly,  has  been  bought  from  Louis  A. 
Sirard  by  the  Independent  Print  Shop, 
Inc.  The  new  publishing  concern  is 
composed  of  John  F.  Galvin.  H.  C. 
Brombacher  and  Fred  S.  Newsome. 

The  Texas  City  (Tex.)  .9i(«  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  League  City  (Tex.)  Gazette 
and  combined  the  subscription  lists  of 
the  two  papers,  according  to  1.  G.  Staf¬ 
ford,  publisher  of  the  Sun. 

Ted  Stanton.  Sturgis.  Ky.,  for  five 
years  managing  editor  of  the  Seminole 
(Okla.)  Morning  Nervs,  has  purchased 
the  Fayette  (Ala.)  Banner  from  J.  W. 
.Ayres,  who  has  edited  the  paper  seven 
years. 


SPECIAL  EDITIONS 

EG  IN. A  (Sask.)  Leader-Post,  July 
28;  Regina  Daily  Star,  July  31, 
exhibition  week  special  editions,  12 
pages. 

Newport  (R.  I.)  Daily  News,  New¬ 
port  County  Days  Merchants’  Number, 
Aug.  11,  24  pages. 

Lawrence  (Mass.)  Evening  Tribune, 
American  Legion  1932  State  Conven¬ 
tion  edition,  .Aug.  11,  36  pages. 

Brockton  (Mass.)  Daily  Evening 
Enterprise,  Brockton  Retail  Merchants 
Summer  Dollar  Day  edition,  Aug.  11, 
32  pages. 

Newport  (R.  1.)  Herald,  Newport 
County  Day  edition,  August  12,  14 
pages. 

SPONSORED  MOTORCADE 


60  Cart  in  “Capitol  to  Coast’’  Tour 
of  Atlanta  Journal 

Celebrating  opening  of  an  all  paved 
highway  looping  Atlanta,  Brunswick  and 
Savannah  on  ribbons  of  asphalt  and 
concrete,  the  Atlanta  Journal  recently 
concluded  the  most  pretentious  motor¬ 
cade  ever  held  in  Georgia.  The  tourists 
were  on  the  road  four  days  and  were 
entertained  in  20  cities. 

Under  the  name  “Capitol  to  Coast’’ 
motorcade  and  under  the  management  of 
Harllee  Branch,  Washington  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  Journal,  who  has  con¬ 
ducted  numbers  of  smaller  motorcades 
/for  the  Journal  the  stunt  attracted 
tremendous  interest. 

There  were  more  than  60  automobiles 
in  the  procession  and  more  than  200 
persons  made  the  entire  journey.  Head¬ 
ing  the  list  of  dignitaries  who  celebrated 
the  highway  opening  were  United  States 
Senators  Walter  F.  George  and  John 
S.  Cohen,  the  latter,  president  and  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Journal. 

FIGHTING  TAX  LIST  LAW 


North  Dakota  Papers  May  Lose 
Large  Source  of  Income 

A  measure  to  dscontinue  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  delinquent  real  estate  tax  lists  in 
official  county  newspapers  of  North 
Dakota  probably  will  be  voted  upon  at 
tht  November  general  election  in  that 
state. 

Petitions  to  place  such  a  measure  on 
the  ballots  are  being  circulated  through¬ 
out  the  state  by  the  North  Dakota  Tax¬ 
payers  Association.  Delinquent  tax  lists 
are  the  source  of  several  hundred  dol¬ 
lars'  income  yearly  for  the  county  news¬ 
papers. 

Other  initiated  measures  sponsored 
by  the  Taxpayers  Association  have  been 
passed  by  wide  majorities  during  the 
year. 

A.P.  MEN  COVERING  “WAR” 

Pedro  Daycard  of  the  Buenos  .Aires 
bureau  of  Associated  Press  has  been 
sent  to  Asuncion  to  cover  the  Para¬ 
guayan  side  of  the  quarrel  which  re¬ 
cently  sprang  up  between  Bolivia  and 
Paraguay.  .Armand  Matte  of  the 
Buenos  Aires  office  was  sent  to  Paz  to 
cover  the  Bolivian  angle. 


PUSH  VOUCHER  SALE  1 
IN  NEWSPAPER  COPY 

Dailies  To  Be  Used  Extensively  || 
Promoting  Merchandise  Certifi. 
cates  to  Stimulate  Chicago 
Fair  Attendance 


Newspaper  advertising,  to  begin  Ujt 
this  fall,  will  be  used  extensively  to 
promote  the  sale  of  Century  of  Progress 
merchandise  certificates  by  (ihicaeo 
Merchandise  Certificates,  Inc.,  Alfred 
C.  Houser,  in  charge  of  advertising  and 
promotion,  told  Editor  &  Publisho 
this  week. 

The  plan,  which  has  the  sanction  of 
the  exposition  officials,  is  to  be  extended 
to  various  cities  and  towns  to  stimulatt  | 
attendance  at  the  1933  Chicago  World’s  ^ 
Fair.  Local  merchants  will  be  invited 
to  offer  merchandise  certificates  on  a 
premium  basis  to  customers,  who  will 
be  able  to  redeem  them  at  face  value 
during  the  World’s  Fair.  The  certifi¬ 
cates  are  to  be  issued  in  one,  five  and 
25  cent  denominations. 

A  definite  percentage  of  certificate 
gross  sales  will  be  set  aside  for  news¬ 
paper  advertising,  Mr.  Houser  saii 
Full-page  copy  will  be  used  at  regular 
intervals  in  cities  where  the  merchants 
have  earned  this  advertising.  Burnet- 
Kuhn  Advertising  Company,  Chicago, 
is  placing  the  advertising.  Theodore 
Fischer  is  contact  man. 

Division  sales  managers  have  been 
appointed  in  various  sections  of  the 
country  and  are  now  busy  organizing 
sales  forces  within  their  territories  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  leading  merchant  in  each 
line  of  business  in  every  city  and  towu 

Chicago  Merchandise  Certificates, 
Inc.,  29  South  LaSalle  street,  is  headed 
by  Robert  S.  Hotz,  president:  and 
Jacob  Kulp,  treasurer.  The  Continental 
Illinois  Bank  and  Trust  Co.,  Chicago, 
will  act  as  trustee  and  collection  agent 
for  certificates  sold.  In  sanctioning  the 
plan.  World’s  Fair  officials  assure  the  | 
Chicago  company  that  they  will  not  * 
sponsor  or  approve  any  other  plan  for 
the  sale  or  distribution  of  similar  mer¬ 
chandise  certificates. 

Chicago  business  institutions  whidi 
will  accept  the  trading  certificates  at 
their  face  value  are: 

.A  Century  of  Progress,  Inc.,  Hotel 
Morrison,  Palmer  House,  Hotel  La 
Salle,  Publix-Balaban  &  Katz  Theaters, 
Chicago  Stadium,  Aragon  and  Trianon 
ballrooms.  De  Met’s,  Harding’s  Restau¬ 
rants.  Blackw’auke  restaurant.  Grey¬ 
hound  Bus  Lines,  Goodrich  Transit 
Company,  Hyde  Park  Hotel,  North  and 
South  Loop  Garage  and  Harrison  Park¬ 
ing  Garage.  These  firms  will  redeem 
the  certificates  at  face  value  at  the 
bank. 


PUBLISHER  LEAVES  $259,79$ 

Inheritance  tax  of  $10,220.84  has  been 
paid  by  the  estate  of  W.  F.  Muse,  late 
publisher  of  the  Mason  City  (la) 
Globe-Gazette.  Net  value  of  the  estate 
was  listed  at  $259,795.66. 
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New  York  Office 
DAN  A.  CARROLL 
no  E.  42nd  St. 

Chicago  Office 
J.  E.  LUTZ 
Lake  Michigan  Bldg. 


HE  mammoth  building  program  of  the 
Federal  Government  is  adding  to  the  normal 
activities  of  the  National  Capital,  swelling  pay¬ 
rolls  and  population  appreciably,  making  the 
busy  Washington  Market  still  busier. 

A  market,  compact  in  its  area,  with  approxi¬ 
mately  three-quarters  of  a  million  spenders  who 
can  be  reached  by  ONE  MEDIUM  ONLY— 
— Evening  and  Sunday — with  its 
home  delivered  circulation  and  its  reader  con¬ 
fidence,  inspired  by  a  strict  censorship  of 
news  and  advertising. 

It  is  almost  the  rule  that  S>tar  carries 
MORE  advertising  each  day  than  all  four  of 
the  other  Washington  newspapers  combined — 
for  this  very  good  reason — complete  and  in¬ 
fluential  coverage,  with  CONSTANTLY 
INCREASING  CIRCULATION  EVERY 
YEAR  FOR  YEARS  PAST. 
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ELLEN  SCRIPPS’  WILL 
FILED  AT  SAN  DIEGO 

R.  P.  Scripp*  Named  Executor — 

$100,000  Goes  to  Tom  Sharp 
and  $50,000  to  R.  F.  Paine — 
Institutions  Remembered 

Involving  bequests  and  trust  funds 
totaling  more  than  $2,000,000  the  will 
of  the  late  Ellen  Browning  Scripps, 
who  died  at  La  Jolla,  Cal.,  Aug.  3^  at 
the  age  of  95  years,  was  filed  at  San 
Diego,  Cal.,  Aug.  11. 

The  will  named  Robert  P.  Scripps, 
a  nephew,  who  is  editorial  director  of 
the  Scripps-Howard  newspapers,  as  ex¬ 
ecutor  of  the  estate  without  bond.  Mr. 
Scripps  also  was  named  as  residuary 
legatee. 

Approximately  $550,000  was  be¬ 
queathed  to  relatives,  servants  and 
friends.  Direct  money  bequests,  includ¬ 
ing  the  $550,000,  totaled  approximately 
$700,000. 

Trust  funds  established  totaled  more 
than  $1,400,000,  most  of  them  for  in¬ 
stitutions  which  Miss  Scripps  had  fos¬ 
tered  for  many  years. 

The  will  specified  that  in  event  of 
the  death  of  Robert  P.  Scripps  before 
administration  of  the  estate  is  com¬ 
pleted,  or  in  event  he  is  unable  or  un¬ 
willing  to  serve,  that  J.  C.  Harper,  La 
Jolla  attorney  for  Miss  Scripps  for 
many  years,  be  executor  of  the  estate 
without  bond  and  with  the  same  powers 
conferred  upon  Scripps. 

Miss  Scripps  was  the  half-sister  of 
the  late  E.  \V.  Scripps,  founder  of  the 
Scripps-McRae  (now  the  Scripps- 
Howard)  league  of  newspapers. 

The  principal  direct  bequests  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  the  will  included:  Cleve¬ 
land  College,  $50,0(X) ;  Cleveland  Museum 
of  National  History,  $50,000;  Tom 
Sharp,  editor  of  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 
Times,  $100,000;  Winifred  Scripps 
Ellis.  Altadena,  Cal.,  $50,000;  Florence 
Scripps  Kellogg,  Altadena,  Cal.,  Robert 
F.  Payne,  San  Francisco,  first  editor  of 
the  Cleveland  Penny  Press,  $40,000 ; 
Josephine  I^uise  Scripps,  Seattle,  $10,- 
000.  Other  direct  bequests  of  smaller 
sums  were  made  to  relatives  living 
throughout  the  United  States. 

Miss  Scripps’  will  is  unique  in  that 
it  was  written  in  1922  and  provided  for 
a  huge  program  of  public  betterment 
for  educational,  recreational  and  scien¬ 
tific  institutions.  With  the  completion 
of  the  will.  Miss  Scripps  entered  on  a 
program  of  giving  which  allowed  her  to 
accomplish  many  of  the  bequeaths  be¬ 
fore  her  death.  As  a  consequence  the 
90-page  will  is  appended  by  twenty- 
four  codicils  writing  off  as  complet^ 
many  of  the  charitable  provisions  in 
the  document. 

Principal  trust  funds  include :  Bishops 
School.  La  Jolla.  Cal.,  $100,000;  Po¬ 
mona  College,  Claremont,  Cal.,  $40,000; 
Scripps  Memorial  Hospital,  La  Jolla, 
$200,000;  department  of  history  of 
Biology  at  Scripps  College,  Claremont, 
$100,000 ;  Scripps  Metabolic  Clinic. 
$300,000  to  $500,000;  relief  trust  funds 
for  benefit  of  needy  members  of  the 
Scripps  family,  employes  or  former  em¬ 
ployes  of  herself  or  “our  newspapers 
or  allied  concerns,”  $100,000;  Scripps 
Institute  of  Oceanography,  La  Jolla, 
$150,000;  Scripps  Park,  Rushville,  Ill., 
$40,000. 

The  principal  direct  bequests  provided 
for  in  the  will  included:  Cleveland  Col¬ 
lege,  Cleveland,  $50,000;  Cleveland  Mu¬ 
seum  of  Natural  History,  Cleveland, 
$50,000;  Tom  Sharp,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
$100,000;  Winifred  Scripps  Ellis,  of 
.Altadena,  Calif.,  $50,0()0;  Florence 
Scripps  Kellogg,  of  Altadena,  $50,000; 
Robert  F.  Payne,  of  San  Francisco. 
$40,000;  Josephine  Louise  Scripps.  of 
Seattle.  $10,0()0;  Nackey  Scripps  ^lean- 
ley,  of  Mirimar,  Calif.,  $25,000;  Thomas 
O.  Scripps,  of  San  Diego,  $25,000; 
Mary  Scripps  Corey,  of  Berkeley,  $25,- 
000;  Annie  Scripps  Brown,  of  La  Jolla, 
$25,000;  F.  T.  Scripps,  Jr.,  of  San 
Diego,  $25,000;  Katherine  Scripps,  of 
La  Jolla,  $10,000;  Ellen  Browning 
Scripps,  of  Seattle,  $10,000;  Margaret 
Scripps,  of  Ix)ndon,  $10,000,  and  Hilda 
N.  Sarduer,  of  La  Jolla,  $30,000. 


©bituarg 

Leon  G.  FINLEY,  for  more  than  20 
j  years  with  the  Boston  Globe  com¬ 
posing  room  staff,  and  a  brother  of  the 
late  Roland  Finley,  city  editor  of  the 
Worcester  Telegram,  died  Aug.  11  in 
Boston  City  Hospital.  Another  brother, 
Charles  H.  Finley,  is  in  the  make-up 
room  of  the  Globe,  and  another  brother, 
William  Finley,  was  assistant  night  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Globe  until  his  death  10  years 
ago. 

Paul  H.  Stoutt,  aged  42,  publisher 
of  the  Uhrichsi’ille  (O.)  Evening 
Chronicle,  and  postmaster  of  that  city, 
died  recently  following  an  operation  for 
appendicitis.  He  had  served  two  terms 
as  mayor  of  Uhrichsville. 

Oli\t:r  G.  Kelly,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Lebanon  (Ky.)  Enterprise  for 
the  past  30  years,  died  suddenly  .\ug.  6 
from  a  heart  attack.  He  was  54  years 
old. 

Hor.vcf.  W.  Karr,  53,  of  Cincinnati, 
former  Youngstown,  O.,  newspaperman 
died  last  week,  the  victim  of  an  auto¬ 
mobile  accident  near  Pomeroy,  O.  .•Kt 
one  time  he  was  political  editor  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Times,  and  at  one  time 
wrote  for  the  old  Cincinnati  Commer¬ 
cial  Tribune  and  the  Dayton  (O.)  Daily 
S^ews. 

Harry  Newman,  42,  former  Minne¬ 
apolis  newspaperman,  died  in  that  city 
recently.  Mr.  Newman  was  bom  in 
Dows,  la.  He  was  with  the  Minneap¬ 
olis  Tribune,  Minneapolis  Journal,  and 
Minneapolis  Star  and  later  was  adver¬ 
tising  manager  for  an  automobile 
agency.  More  recently  he  had  been  in 
the  insurance  business. 

George  W.  Lieseman,  of  the  circula¬ 
tion  department  of  the  Harrisburg 
(Pa.)  Patriot  and  Evening  News,  son 
of  the  late  Frederick  W.  Lieseman,  once 
editor  of  the  Pennsylvania  Staats- 
Zeitung,  died  last  week  at  his  home  in 
Harrisburg.  He  was  63  years  old. 

.Alfred  J.  Walker,  47,  director  of 
athletics  at  the  Kelly  press  division  of 
the  American  Type  Founders  Company 
of  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  died  in  the  Elizabeth 
General  Hospital,  Aug.  11,  after  a  long 
illness. 

Guy  Scrivner,  advertising  director 
of  The  Nation’s  Business,  publication  of 
the  United  States  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  died  Aug.  11,  after  an  operation 
in  the  Morris  Hospital,  Bronxville, 
N.  Y.  He  was  38  years  old.  Mr. 
Scrivner  was  formerly  connected  with 
the  Capper  Publications  and  joined  The 
Nation’s  Business  in  1926. 

Thomas  Abbott,  former  sports  writer 
for  the  Richmond  (Va.)  News-Leader, 
died  Aug.  15  at  his  home  in  Groveland, 
Mass.  Mr.  Abbott  had  played  profes¬ 
sional  baseball  with  the  Richmond  and 
other  clubs  of  the  Virginia  State  League 
and  had  been  manager  of  the  Peters¬ 
burg  (Virginia  League)  club. 

WiLLi.\M  W.  Fulton,  former  literary 
editor  of  the  Baltimore  American,  died 
recently  at  his  home  in  San  Dimas, 
California. 

Judge  A.  C.  Ripley,  83,  former  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Long  Beach  (Cal.)  Sun 
Publishing  Company,  died  at  Mason 
City,  la.,  recently. 

Leighton  A.  “Tommie”  Greenough, 
36,  police  reporter  of  the  Lynn  (Mass.) 
Telegram-News,  died  Aug.  13,  at  his 
home  in  Groveland,  Mass.,  from  a  heart 
ailment.  He  was  formerly  a  profes¬ 
sional  baseball  player,  having  been  under 
contract  with  the  New  England  league 
team,  Philadelphia  Athletics,  St.  Louis 
“Browns”  and  with  Southern  leagues. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Groveland 
•American  legion  post. 

Charles  Leucht,  71,  for  many  years 
editor  and  publisher  of  newspapers  in 
Juneau  County,  Wisconsin,  former  mayor 
of  New  Lisbon,  Wis.,  and  sergeant-at- 
arms  of  the  Wisconsin  state  senate,  died 
Aug.  12,  at  LaCrosse,  following  an 
operation.  Among  his  newspaper  prop¬ 
erties  were  the  Juneau  County  Argus, 
the  Neiv  Lisbon  Times  and  the  Mara¬ 
thon  Times. 


Charles  E.  Jones,  68,  long  a  Florida 
fi^re  in  newspaper  work  and  politics, 
died  Aug.  12  in  Jacksonville  from  a 
heart  attack  which  followed  injuries 
suffered  in  an  automobile  accident.  For 
several  years  he  had  been  publisher  of 
J'he  Floridan,  a  weekly  newspaper 
printed  at  Marianna,  Fla.  A  Kentuck¬ 
ian  by  birth,  he  at  one  time  was  manag¬ 
ing  ^itor  of  the  Metropolis,  now  the 
Jacksonville  Journal.  Later  he  was  as¬ 
sociate  editor  of  the  Tampa  Telegraph, 
now  discontinued. 

Robert  McCredie  Campbell,  one 
time  member  of  the  executive  committee 
of  Typographical  Union  No.  6  of  New 
York,  died  of  a  heart  attack,  Aug.  11 
at  his  home  in  Hollis,  N.  Y.  He  was 
born  in  Glasgow,  Scotland,  79  years 
ago.  He  had  been  a  member  of  the 
International  Typographical  Union  53 
years  and  of  the  local  organization  for 
40  years.  He  was  formerly  head  of 
the  proofroom  of  the  Brooklyn  Daily 
Eagle  and  for  the  last  10  years  was 
with  the  financial  Chronicle  in  New 
York. 

.August  C.  Dietze,  64,  for  many 
years  editor  and  owner  of  the  Names 
City  (Tex.)  Citation,  died  recently  at 
Karnes  City. 


WILLIAM  M.  GARDNER 

William  M.  Gardner.  56,  for  15  years 
Boston  Post  reporter  at  the  Federal 
building,  died  Aug.  15  at  his  home  in 
Quincy,  following  an  illness  of  several 
months’  duration.  Mr.  Gardner  was  a 
graduate  of  Harvard  of  the  class  of 
1898,  preparing  for  college  at  Andover. 
His  newspaper  career  began  in  New 
York  on  the  Journal,  where  he  re¬ 
mained  a  short  time.  He  then  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Boston  Journal  and  cov¬ 
ered  the  waterfront  for  15  years.  When 
he  joined  the  Post  staff  Mr.  Gardner 
was  soon  assigned  to  the  Federal 
building. 


WALTER  S.  MARDER 

Walter  S.  Marder,  vice-president, 
secretary  and  a  director  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Type  Founders’  Company,  Jersey 
City,  N.  J.,  died  in  his  (^th  year  at 
Muhlenberg  Hospital,  Plainfield,  N.  J., 
Aug.  12.  He  was  the  son  of  John 
Marder,  Chicago  type  founder  of  the 
firm  of  Marder,  Luse  &  Co.  He  began 
his  career  in  his  father’s  foundry  in 
1886  and  was  made  secretary  of  the 
company  in  the  early  ’90s.  He  was 
elected  a  director  of  the  .American  Type 
Founders’  Company  in  1896.  He  be¬ 
came  secretary  in  1916  and  vice-presi¬ 
dent  in  1924. 


H.  CLAUDE  SMITH 

H.  Claude  Smith,  63,  for  40  years 
a  newspaper  executive  of  Augusta,  Ga., 
died  at  his  home  in  that  city  last  week. 
.A  nephew  of  one  of  Georgia’s  most 
distinguished  U.  S.  senators,  Patrick 
Walsh,  who  owned  the  Attgusta 
Chronicle,  the  oldest  newspaper  in  the 
south,  Mr.  Smith  for  36  years  served 
as  secretary-treasurer  of  that  daily.  He 
was  forced  to  retire  from  active  duties 
in  1922  because  of  failing  health. 


JAMES  w.  McGuire 


Wai  With  the  A.P.  in  CleveluJ 
For  Thirty-five  Years 

James  W.  McGuire,  for  35  years  i 
member  of  the  staff  of  the  .Associated 
Press,  died  at  St.  Luke's  Hospital  at 
Cleveland  Aug.  17  at  the  age  of  5d 
while  undergoing  an  abdominal  opera¬ 
tion.  Stricken  ill  three  weeks  ago,  Hr 
McGuire  was  removed  to  the  hospital 
where  his  condition  remained  serious 
Several  weeks  ago  he  was  attacked  and 
beaten  by  three  holdup  men,  which 
caused  serious  internal  injuries. 

Mr.  McGuire  started  service  with  tht 
Associated  Press  in  Cleveland  in  189; 
and  had  been  employed  in  the  Cleveland 
office  since.  For  years  he  served  as 
correspondent  here.  During  the  threat¬ 
ened  railroad  strike  in  1920  and  1921 
ht  covered  the  negotiations  which  finalh 
ended  in  the  strike  being  called  off 
During  the  negotiations  he  scored  nuiiE 
erous  news  beats  and  on  the  announta- 
ment  of  the  cancellation  of  the  strilte 
call  was  several  hours  ahead  with  the 
news. 


HENRY  ANSLEY 

Henry  .Ansley  reporter  for  the 
Amarillo  (Tex.)  News-Globe  and  au¬ 
thor  of  the  widely-quoted  book,  “I  Like 
the  Depression,”  died  last  week  in  Tulia, 
Tex.,  after  an  automobile  accident.  The 
accident  occurred  while  Mr.  Ansley  was 
returning  to  Amarillo  from  Turkey, 
where  he  had  spoken  in  behalf  of  (jov- 
ernor  R.  S.  Sterling.  Gov.  Sterling 
issued  a  statement  in  which  he  ex¬ 
pressed  his  profound  grief  at  Mr. 
•Ansley’s  death.  Mr.  Ansley  was  36 
years  old  and  started  newspaper  work 
11  years  ago  on  the  News-Globt 
Recently  he  was  managing  editor  of  the 
El  Paso  Herald  for  a  year  but  returned 
to  the  Amarillo  newspapers  more  tliM 
a  year  ago.  His  wife,  his  parents,  live 
brothers  and  a  sister  survive.  The 
offices  of  the  News-Globe  were  closed 
during  Mr.  Ansley’s  funeral. 

EDWARD  P.  DUNPHY 

Edward  P.  Dunphy,  city  editor  of  the 
Neu-burgh  (N.  Y.)  News,  now  the 
N ewburgh-Beacon  News,  for  25  yean, 
died  in  Newburgh,  Aug.  11  of  heart 
disease.  He  was  59  years  old.  Mr. 
Dunphy  was  the  son  of  James  G. 
Dunphy,  pi’.blisher  and  editor  of  the 
Newburgh  Press. 

SAMUEL  C.  MARTIN 

Samuel  Carlisle  Martin,  head  of  the 
art  department  of  the  St.  Louis  Post 
Dispatch,  died  of  heart  disease  Aug.  17. 
He  was  born  in  St.  Louis  64  years  agt. 
He  joined  the  Post  Dispatch  staff  in 
1894,  and  was  with  that  paper  for  38 
years. 

JOHN  WALTER  KELLEY 

John  Walter  Kelley,  a  staff  member 
of  the  Boston  Globe  since  1883,  died  at 
his  home  in  Arlington,  Mass.,  Aug.  11 
He  was  born  in  Roscommon,  Ireland. 
Before  joining  the  Globe,  he  worked  for 
the  Boston  Post,  and  the  Boston  Adver¬ 
tiser  and  Record  and  was  city  editor  of 
the  Cembridge  Tribune  for  four  yeaa 


^XERTIFIED^'  MEANS  VALUE 

Easy  moulding,  quick  scorching  and  facile  casting  are  the  qualities  of 
Certified  Dry  Mab  which  induce  stereotypers  to  prefer  them  in  their 
foundries. 

Clear  and  clean-cut  printing  make  Certifieds  popular  from  the  publisher's 
point  of  view. 

Let  us  demonstrate  to  you  that  Certified  working  qualities  plus  Certified 
printing  make  Certifieds  the  real  value  in  dry  mab. 

Remember,  there's  a  Certified  Dry  Mat  to  suit  your  purse  and  purpose. 
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CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT  CORPORATION 


340  Madison  Avenue  ^  — 
For  dependable  stereotyping  use 


New  York.  N.Y 
Certified  Dryi^^  1 


MADE  IN  THE  USA 


X  v.w 

York 


BARRY  PARIS.  For  years  the  world  has 
been  reporting  to  his  desk  every  day  and 
for  years  he  has  directed  International 
News  Service’s  daily  report  to  the  world. 
His  is  the  editorial  integrity  that  has  made 
the  I.X.S.  motto,  “Oet  it  first  hut  first  get 
it  right,”  universally  known  and  accepted. 


real  newsmen  in  the  REAL  NEWS  CENTERS 

c  ...  that's  the  secret  of 
>  REAL  News  Service 


LINTON  WELLS  went 
round  the  world  in  28  days 
in  1026,  a  mark  that  has 
since  been  broken.  But  it 
will  take  a  lot  of  shooting  to 
beat  his  stories  from  Lon¬ 
don— like  his  exclusive  that 
Germany  would  make  no 
more  reparation  payments. 


Washington 


INTERNATIONAL  NEWS  SERVICE 

knows  that  inevitably  the  stujf  of  which  news 
is  made  has  its  value  set  by  the  finished  product . . . 
and  the  story  is  only  as  strong  as  the  writer.  That 
is  why  the  I.N.S.  roster  is  an  all  star  lineup  of 
masters  of  the  craft  recognized  throughout  the 
newspaper  world  .  .  .  that  is  why  I.N.S.  has 
provided  month  after  month  of  unbroken  wire 
service  leadership  from  every  vital  news  center. 

More  and  more  in  the  months  ahead  will  there 
he  news  requiring  the  judgment  and  handling  of 
such  outstanding  reporters  as  those  on  this  page 
and  their  I.N.S.  comrades  throughout  the  world. 
Your  paper  can  benefit.  Whatever  your  needs  — 
wire  service,  pony,  fast  mail — find  out  VO  IT 
what  I.N.S.  has  to  offer  you. 


Paris 


GEORGE  R.  HOLMES.  Since 
1910,  his  byline  over  the 
Capital’s  affairs  has  meant 
authoritative  news  to  mil¬ 
lions.  Among  his  feats  was 
petting  every  Congressman 
to  go  on  record  in  the  I.X.S. 
prohibition  poll. 


ARNO  DOSCH.PLEUROT. 

In  February  1917  he  star¬ 
tled  the  world  with  a  clean 
beat  from  St.  Petersburg  on 
the  fall  of  the  Czar.  Since 
then  his  genius  for  being 
right  where  things  happen 
has  made  him  one  of  the 
most  famous  of  foreign 
correspondents. 


Chicago 


INTERNATIONAL  NEWS  SERVICE 


[LUTHER  HUSTON.  lie  has 

\  covered  about  every  place 
'md  every  thing  at  one  time 
or  another— eve  r y  hod y 
Luott'*  him.  Now  he  has 
Irfcarjj*  of  the  spider  web  of 
|a:ir«  news  that  goes  out 
from  the  Middle  llVjtf. 


KING  FEATURES  SYNDICATE,  Inc 
235  East  45th  Street  New  York 

Cable  Address:  KINGSYN 


Peiping 


Tokio 


JAMES  YOUNG.  He  got  his 

newspaper  start  as  secre¬ 
tary  to  E.  VV.  Scripps.  For 
five  years  now  he  has  been 
in  Tokio  and  has  gained 
entree  and  interviews  in  the 
most  difficult  of  diplomatic 
circles. 


JOHN  GOETTE.  U’hile  the 
world  was  wondering  what 
the  Japanese  naval  bom¬ 
bardment  had  done  to 
Shanghai,  he  hired  a  plane 
and  flew  across  the  dam¬ 
aged  area.  Ills  dispatches 
have  written  history  many 
times. 


KENDALL  FOSS.  On  his 

past  record,  should  any  of 
Russia’s  smoldering  fires 
burst  into  flame,  he  would 
probably  be  the  first  to  re¬ 
port  it  to  the  United  States. 
Author  of  “Black  Bread 
and  Samovars.”  an  authori¬ 
tative  study  of  Russia. 


UR  OVN  VOR!^ 

Letters 


Dr.  DOUGLASS  SOUTHALL 
FREEMAN’S  sympathetic  edi¬ 
torial,  “The  Last  Parade,”  published 
in  the  Richmond  (Va.)  News  Leader, 
of  which  he  is  editor,  the  la.st  day  of 
the  recent  United  Confederate  \’eterans’ 
reunion,  held  at  Richmond,  has  been 
brought  out  in  book  form  by  Whittett 
&  Shepperson,  of  Richmond. — T.D.E. 

*  •  * 

Topping  the  list  of  fail  publica¬ 
tions  from  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  Press,  at  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C, 
is  Virginius  Dabney’s  “Liberalism  in 
the  South,”  which  will  be  brought  out 
in  September.  Mr.  Dabney  is  a  si^ial 
writer  of  the  Richmond  (Va.)  Times- 
Dispatch.  His  book,  on  which  he  has 
been  working  for  nearly  two  years,  is 
a  study  of  liberal  movements  in  the 
fields  of  journalism,  politics,  education, 
religion,  race  relations,  industry,  litera¬ 
ture,  and  women’s  right  from  the  days 
of  Jefferson  to  the  present  in  the  South. 
—T.D.E. 

*  *  • 

ONE  great  aid  to  general  confidence 
in  business  conditions  would  be  a 
constructive  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
newspapers  of  the  country  toward  the 
question  of  distribution.  There  is  ex¬ 
cellent  material  for  editorials  on  this 
subject  in  the  August  issue  of  “The 
Merchandise  Manager"  where  John 
Guernsey,  one  of  the  experts  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Census  of  Retail  Distribution, 
writes:  “What  About  Waste  in  Dis¬ 
tribution  ?” 

He  quotes  with  strong  disapproval 
the  recent  remarks  of  Professor  Col¬ 
lins  of  New  York  University  that  from 
eight  to  ten  billion  dollars  of  water 
and  waste  must  be  squeezed  out  of  our 
marketing  and  distribution  system  be¬ 
fore  there  can  be  a  genuine  return  of 
prosperity.  Mr.  Guernsey  makes  it 
plain  that  distribution  includes  all  parts 
of  retailing  and  that  in  manufacturing, 
wholesaling  or  retailing  the  largest 
items  of  expense  are  payroll,  advertis¬ 
ing,  rent  and  taxes.  He  takes  up  in 
detail  each  of  these  four  items  and 
shows  that  there  is  little  water  that 
can  be  squeezed  out  of  any  one  of  them. 
•Advertising  is  not  an  expense;  and 
newspapers  as  well  as  magazines  keep 
alive  only  through  income  from  adver¬ 
tising.  Economy  on  rentals  is  a  rem¬ 
edy  that  has  been  tried  unsuccessfully 
by  J.  C.  Penney,  Sears  Roebuck,  and 
Montgomery  Ward — operating  in  cheap 
locations  does  not  pay.  Mr.  Guernsey’s 
facts  and  figures  dispose  of  the  every¬ 
day  argument  that  there  are  too  many 
retailers.  Much  of  what  is  commonly- 
called  the  waste  of  distribution  is  serv¬ 
ice  for  which  the  public  is  willing  to 
pay  and  which  it  would  be  foolish  to 
eliminate  or  curtail. 

Along  with  any  editorial  pr«)paganda 
in  favor  of  the  distribution  system  as  is 
there  should  certainly  be  an  occasional 
good  word  for  improvements  in  that 
system.  Notably  among  these  improve¬ 
ments  is  “selective  distribution.”  This 
as  now  practiced  in  many  basic  indus¬ 
tries  means  the  careful  choice  of  whole¬ 
salers  who  will  do  a  more  efficient  and 
more  economical  job  than  a  manufac¬ 
turer’s  own  sales  department  could. 
Such  a  system  is  described  in  the  Au¬ 
gust  Executive  Service  Bulletin  of  the 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company 
in  an  article  entitled  “Common  Sense 
Distribution”  by  A.  E.  Van  Buren  of 
Clarence  W^hitman  &  Sons,  Inc.,  New 
York.  He  tells  how  a  big  textile  house 
has  provided  for  spot  st(<cks  in  strate¬ 
gic  points  and  how  this  works  out  to 
the  advantage  of  manufacturer,  selling 
agent,  wholesaler  and  retailer. — R.W. 

*  *  « 

Attempts  of  Gen.  wiiiiam  t. 

.  Sherman  to  clamp  down  the  first 
military  censorship  on  newspapers  in 
this  country  are  related  in  a  new  biog¬ 
raphy,  “Sherman :  Fighting  Prophet,” 


written  by  Lloyd  Lewis,  Chicago  Daily 
Ntws  drama  critic,  and  to  be  published 
soon  by  Harcourt  Brace  &  Co. 

Discussing  the  new  book  with  Editor 
&  Publisher,  Mr.  Lewis  said  that  it  is 
not  a  military  biography,  but  rather  the 
71 -year  story  of  a  man  who  was  as 
much  a  poet  as  he  was  a  military  leader. 
“He  was  a  competent  writer,  a  divert¬ 
ing  wit.  an  omniverous  reader  of  books, 
and  a  cultured  gentleman,”  declared  the 
author,  who  spent  four  years  going  over 
documentary  material  and  writing  his 
book. 

“General  Sherman  made  enemies  with 
the  newspapers  at  the  start  of  the  war,” 
said  Mr.  Lewis,  “when  he  endeavored 
to  enforce  military  censorship.  This 
was  considered  a  severe  blow  to  the 
sacred  right  of  free  speech  and  the 
press  retaliated  by  calling  Sherman  in¬ 
sane.  This  story  was  carried  in  papers 
all  over  the  country  and  made  the  gen¬ 
eral  exceptionally  bitter  towards  news¬ 
papermen.” 

In  his  fight  to  maintain  strict  cen¬ 
sorship,  Gen.  Sherman  obtained  the 
support  of  the  administration  only  as  it 
concerned  his  own  activities,  but  the 
federal  government  made  no  attempt  to 
keep  correspondents  from  accompanying 
the  L^nion  troops.  Consequently,  news 
writers  followed  on  the  heels  of  Sher¬ 
man’s  army  and  when  Thomas  W. 
Knox.  New  York  Herald  correspondent, 
described  Sherman’s  defeat  near  Vicks¬ 
burg  in  Jan.,  1863,  in  terms  anything 
but  complimentary,  Gen.  Sherman  or¬ 
dered  Knox  arrested  and  he  was  later 
condemned  as  a  spy.  Through  the  pro¬ 
tests  of  other  papers,  Knox  was  never 
shot,  but  he  did  not  return  to  Sher¬ 
man’s  army. 

“I  can’t  have  these  harpies  here,”  Gen. 
Sherman  wrote  to  President  Lincoln  at 
the  time  of  the  Knox  incident,  “publish¬ 
ing  their  tainted  observations  of  events 
which  they  cannot  comprehend.”  A 
little  later  he  asserted  that  “the  unlim¬ 
ited  publication  of  news  has  already- 
cost  the  Union  all  of  its  defeats  during 
the  first  two  years  of  the  war.” 

The  book,  Mr.  Lewis  explained,  is 
also  a  record  of  the  civilization  of  the 
northwest  frontier  aristrocracy  from 
which  Sherman  came  and  as  a  “secret” 
possesses  the  undisputable  proof  whether 
or  not  the  general  said,  “War  is  hell.” 
— G.B. 


INDIANA  LEAGUE  MEETS 

Local  business  conditions  and  adver¬ 
tising  contracts  were  discussed  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Indiana  League  of  Home 
Dailies  at  the  Hotel  Severin  in  In¬ 
dianapolis  last  week.  Hugh  Barnhart, 
Rochester  News-Sentinel,  president, 
presided.  Alfred  Marshall,  Newcastle 
Courier-Times,  is  vice-president  and 
H.  E.  Scherer,  of  (Thicago,  is  secretary. 
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WHERE 
shall  we  set  up 
housekeeping  ? 

^^What^s  advertised 
in  the  paper?^^ 


Photos  copyright  by  I'ndenvood 


When  a  young  man’s  fancy  turns  to  “a  home  of  our 
own,”  he  is  on  the  way  to  making  some  interesting  discoveries. 

One  is  that  fifty  percent  of  the  material  wealth  of  the  United  States  is  in  real  estate;  another,  that  real 
estate  has  singled  out  the  newspaper  as  its  advertising  medium;  a  third,  that  the  newspaper  real  estate 
advertisement  sometimes  makes  the  most  interesting  reading  of  all  literature. 

And  when  a  young  couple  build  or  furnish  a  home,  they  find  that  80%  of  the  building  materials,  hard¬ 
ware,  furniture  and  house  furnishings  (measured  in  millines)  are  advertised  in  newspapers. 

For  of  the  122,775,046  occupants  of  30,000,000  homes  spread  out 
over  3,026,789  square  miles  of  territory,  68,954,823  live  in  cities  and 
towns  (the  largest  volume  of  building  is  in  and  around  the  largest  and 
fastest  growing  cities)  53,820,223  live  “in  the  country.”  And  “style” 
in  homes  and  their  furnishings  is  a  matter  of  local  opinion;  ideas  of 
quality  and  comfort  are  dependent  upon  habit  and  environment;  and 
price  is  governed  by  location  and  by  freight  rates. 

Manufacturers  of  things  “for  the  home”  find  the  newspaper  the  one 
uniformly  profitable  medium  for  their  advertising  since  they  must  adapt 
their  offerings  to  the  housing  conditions  peculiar  to  each  market. 


Over  a  ten  year  period,  3,600,000 
new  “family  units”  (houses  or 
apartments)  were  built  in  257 
cities.  Replacements  in  the  entire 
country  are  estimated  at  240,000 
per  annum,  costing  ^1,300,000,000 
to  ^1,500,000,000. 

The  dollar  spent  on  the  home 
is  divided  up  in  this  way;  furni¬ 
ture  ^.289;  house  furnishings 
(inch  electrical  appliances)  .176; 
draperies  .165;  carpets  .164;  lin¬ 
oleum  .083;  china  and  glass  .06; 
radio  .048;  silverware  .015. 

Of  20,438,774  homes  electri¬ 
cally  wired,  those  with  electrical 
refrigerators  total  12.8%;  irons 
97.8%;  cleaners  44.4%;  washing 
machines  35.1%;  toasters  40.4%; 
electric  heaters  16.6%;  cookers 
6.4%;  ranges  4.8%  ;  ironing  ma¬ 
chines  3.3%. 


This  is  one  of  a  series  of  advertisements  on  Newspaper  Advertising 
and  the  co-operation  offered  advertisers  by  a  Progressive  Group  of 

NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHERS*  REPRESENTATIVES 

All  of  our  markets  want  more  home  comforts.  But  some  are  much  less 
interested  in  heating  plants  and  fuel  than  others.  Some  can  cook  with  natural 
gas  or  electricity  economically — others  cannot. 

We  always  welcome  an  opportunity  to  talk  with  manufacturers  of  building 
materials  and  home  furnishings  of  the  possibilities  of  our  markets. 
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Circulation 


CALLS  CARRIER  TRIPS 
BEST  PROMOTION 

E.  A.  McKee  Advocates  Excursions 

For  Boys  As  Best  Rewards  in  Cir¬ 
culation  Contests — Got  157 
Subscriptions  In  Drive 

Among  the  growing  list  of  circulation 
managers  advocating  trips  to  nearby 
cities  or  resorts  for  carrier  boys  as  the 
most  profitable  way  of  building  circula¬ 
tion  is  E.  A.  McKee  of  the  Lonqzicu' 
(Wash.)  News,  who  told  in  a  recent 
speech  of  the  success  of  a  contest  con¬ 
ducted  by  his  newspaper.  The  News 
offered  a  trip  to  Jantzen  Beach,  near 
Portland,  as  the  reward  for  success  in 
a  three-weeks’  circulation  contest  among 
carriers.  Twenty  carriers  were  to  make 
the  one-day  trip.  Explaining  the  metho'l 
of  conducting  the  contest,  Mr.  McKee 
said ; 

“Last  July  we  promoted  a  three- 
weeks’  contest  for  carriers.  Twenty 
carriers  were  to  make  a  trip  of  one  day 
to  a  pleasure  resort,  Jantzen  Beach, 
near  Portland.  For  every  new  order 
the  carrier  was  given  a  certain  number 
of  points.  Each  new  order  accompanied 
by  advance  payment  was  credited  with 
a  greater  number  of  points.  The  first 
20  carriers  who  earned  enough  points 
for  the  trip  were  declared  the  winners. 
In  order  to  keep  up  interest  Jantzen 
Beach  scrip  was  given  for  new  orders 
to  the  20  winners.  Scrip  was  also 
given  to  the  high  weekly  point  carrier. 
The  scrip  was  purchased  at  a  discount." 

The  results  of  the  contest  were  un¬ 
usually  satisfactory,  Mr.  McKee  ex¬ 
plained. 

“We  secured  116  new  city  orders  and 
41  suburban  orders,  a  total  of  157,”  he 
said.  “The  carriers  were  transported 
to  the  beach,  some  45  miles  from  Long¬ 
view,  in  company  trucks. 

“Figuring  the  cost  of  the  scrip  biKiks 
and  transportation  at  cents  i»er  mile, 
the  total  cost  was  $20.55,  or  an  average 
cost  of  13  cents  per  order.  Money 
received  from  paid-in-advance  orders 
w'as  practically  as  much  as  the  total 
cost.  Two  weeks  after  the  close  of  the 
contest  we  repeated  the  same  thing  and 
received  82  new  orders  at  an  average 
cost  of  16.8  cents  per  order. 

“The  contest  was  the  most  economical 
and  most  popular  of  our  promotion 
stunts  during  the  past  year.  Carriers 
are  already  asking  for  a  similar  con¬ 
test  now.” 


Daily  Host  to  Cripples 

The  Newark  (N.  J.)  Evening  Neies 
last  week  sponsored  a  special  jierform- 
ance  by  the  Sells  Floto  Circus  in  the 
assembly  room  of  Hospital  and  Home 
for  Crippled  Children  in  Newark.  The 
children  were  given  more  than  an  hour's 
entertainment  and  souvenirs  were  dis¬ 
tributed.  Cars  and  trucks  donated  by 
local  automobile  firms  carried  the  cir¬ 
cus  and  props  to  the  hospital. 


Boys  Get  Seaside  Trip 

The  325  members  of  the  Richmond 
CVa.)  Times-Dispatch  carriers’  or¬ 
ganization  were  guests  of  the  paper  at 
an  outing  at  Buckros  Beach,  Va.,  Aug. 
15.  A  special  train  was  chartered  by 
the  Times-Dispatch.  The  trip  was 
made  available  to  parents  and  friends  of 
the  carriers’  organization  and  was  in 
charge  of  B.  W.  Crump,  Jr. 


Sponsors  Baby  Beauty  Contest 

A  baby  bathing  beauty  contest  was 
held  last  week  by  the  Wichita  (Kan.) 
Beacon  in  conjunction  with  th^  Fox- 
Miller  theater  and  Wichita  business 
men,  all  contributing  prizes.  Photo¬ 
graphs  of  contestants  were  published 
daily  by  the  Beacon. 


Record  Back  From  Trip 

Homer  Record,  assistant  circulation 
manager  of  the  Waterbury  (Conn.) 
American-Republican,  has  returned  from 
a  vacation  trip  to  Maine  and  Canada. 


Entertained  3,000  Children 

Three  thousand  boys  and  girls  were 
the  guests  of  the  Allentown  (Pa.) 
Mornimj  Call  at  a  rodeo  exhibition  at 
Central  Park  last  week. 


Pictures  Boys’  Routine 

The  Birminyham  (Ala.)  News,  in  a 
recent  Sunday  edition,  ran  a  full-page 
feature  illustrating  the  daily  routine 
of  a  carrier  boy.  Drawings  showed  the 
boy  arriving  home  from  school,  going 
on  his  rounds  delivering  newspapers 
and  finally  balancing  his  account  book 
at  home  after  his  work  is  completed. 


Took  Boys  to  Olympiad 

Ralph  Whitency.  circulation  manager, 
and  James  Hodgson,  assistant  sports 
editor.  Salt  Lake  City  Deseret  S’eas. 
have  returned  from  a  visit  to  the  Olym¬ 
pic  Games  in  Los  Angeles  during  which 
they  were  in  charge  of  a  large  group  of 
boys  whose  expenses  to  the  games  were 
l>aid  for  by  the  News. 


Taught  Boys  to  Swim 

Forty-four  boys  learned  to  swim  tliis 
summer  as  the  result  of  a  campaign 
conducted  by  the  Quebec  Chronicle- 
Telegraph.  A  series  of  swimming  talks 
were  published  in  the  i>ai)er.  as  well  as 
coupons  entitling  the  boys  to  a  certain 
number  of  lessons. 


Conducting  Outboard  Regatta 

The  second  annual  National  Outboard 
assiKiation  approved  regatta  to  be 
staged  by  the  Miami  Valley  Boat  Club 
on  the  Miami  River  Aug.  21  will  again 
be  under  the  auspices  of  the  Dayton 
(O. )  Journal  and  Herald. 


4,000  Boys  Daily’s  Guests 

Four  thousand  newspaper  carriers 
were  guests  of  the  Detroit  (Mich.) 
Times  at  a  theater  party  Aug.  12.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  circulation  staff  handled 
arrangements  for  the  affair. 

Plans  Doll  and  Pet  Parade 

The  Pontiac  (Mich.)  Daily  Press 
will  sponsor  its  second  annual  Doll  and 
Pet  parage  Aug.  16.  E.  C.  Hayhow, 
city  editor,  and  James  H.  Little  of  the 
advertising  staff  are  in  charge. 

Carriers  Saw  Circus 

One  hundred  and  fifty  newsi)aper  boys 
of  the  -Vea'  BrunsiAck  (N.  J.)  Daily 
Home  Nexi’s  and  Sunday  Times  attended 
the  Greater  Sheesley  Shows  recently. 
Raymond  DeHart,  circulation  manager, 
was  in  charge. 

“Street-Naming”  Contest 

.■\  Street-Naming  contest  is  being 
conducted  by  the  younystozon  (O.) 
Teleyram  in  which  $250  in  prizes  will 
l)e  awarded.  Pictures  representing  the 
name  of  a  city  street  are  published  daily. 

“What  a  Whopper”  Contest 

The  Richmond  (Va.)  .\'ezvs  Leader 
has  announced  a  “What  a  Whopper” 
contest,  in  which  cash  prizes  will  be 
awarded  fishermen  for  catches  between 
.Aug.  11  and  Dec.  1. 


Adds  New  Feature 

The  Lansiny  (Mich.)  State  Journal 
has  added  a  Friday  outdoor  page.  .A 
signed  column  for  fisherman  is  being 
edited  by  .A1  McCabe,  proprietor  of  a 
local  athletic  store. 


Boys  and  Parents  Entertained 

Radio  artists  took  part  on  the  enter¬ 
tainment  program  of  the  .August  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Charlotte  (N.  C. )  Obsencr 
Carriers’  .Association.  Parents  of  the 
125  boy  members  were  invited  guests. 

Gentry  Back  From  Trip 

J.  W.  Gentry,  circulation  manager, 
Waynesboro  (Va.)  N cws-V iryinian,  has 
returned  from  a  fishing  trip  on  Chesa¬ 
peake  Bav.  • - 

A.P.  SHIFTS  BUREAU 

Since  suspension  of  the  Columbia, 
S.  C.,  bureau  of  Associated  Press  as  a 
key  point,  D.  \V’.  Hancock,  correspond¬ 
ent  at  the  city  has  been  transferred  to 
the  Charlotte,  N.  C..  bureau. 


30  NEWSPAPERMEN  IN  RACE 

Aug.  30  Primaries  in  California  to 
Decide  Political  Fates 

The  Aug.  30  primaries  will  determine 
the  political  fate  of  at  least  30  Cali¬ 
fornia  newspapermen  who  have  entered 
the  lists  for  party  nominations  to  Con¬ 
gress,  state  assembly  and  senate. 

Ford  A.  Chatters,  co-publisher  of  the 
Lindsay  (Cal.)  Gazette,  seeking  the 
nomination  for  assemblyman  from 
Tulare  County,  is  assured  of  election. 
His  opponent  failed  to  qualify  at  the 
last  minute. 

Other  candidates  listing  themselves  as 
newspapermen  in  their  papers  filed  with 
the  Secretary  of  State  are : 

Congress:  Joaquin  de  Menezes,  Jr., 
Oakland;  George  F.  Rinehart.  Covina; 
Robert  Henderson,  Long  Beach ; 
Sumner  Crosby,  Laguna  Beach ;  Lyman 
M.  King,  Redlands ;  Chester  M.  Kline, 
San  Jacinto,  and  F.  VV'.  Greer,  Brawley. 

State  Senate  —  Will  R.  Sharkey, 
Martinez  Gazette. 

State  -Assembly — Jesse  M.  Mayo. 
Anyels  Camp  Californian ;  H.  B. 
Thomas.  Placcnnlle  Republican ;  Ralph 
L.  Brock,  .Albany;  George  W.  McClin- 
tock.  Delano;  Frank  G.  Martin,  .Alta- 
deiia ;  George  F.  Dyer,  Los  .Angeles ; 
James  L.  Foss.  South  Gate;  William  F. 
Rowland,  Oakland  Tribune;  James  M. 
.Adams,  former  manager  of  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service  at  San  Francisco; 
Fred  McPherson,  Jr.,  Santa  Cruz 
Sentinel:  Frederick  M.  Roberts.  Los 
.Angeles. 


PUBLISHERS’  PETITION  DENIED 


Pa.  Court  Refuses  to  Overrule 
Order  of  Gov.  Pinchot 

.A  iietition  of  the  Pennsylvania  Pub- 
lislK-rs  .Association,  which  had  asked 
for  an  overruling  of  an  order  by  Gov¬ 
ernor  Pinchot  limiting  the  publishing  of 
proposed  constitutional  amendments  to 
two  newspapers  in  each  county  once  be¬ 
fore  election,  was  denied  last  week  by 
tlie  Dauphin  County  Court. 

The  association,  in  its  petition,  as¬ 
serted  that  this  ruling  denies  proposed 
amendments  the  wide  dissemination 
their  importance  warrants  and  did  not 
give  voters  a  chance  to  study  them.  It 
also  contended  that  both  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  and  precedent  require  publication 
once  a  week  for  13  weeks  prior  to  an 
election. 

William  N.  Hardy,  secretary  of  the 
publishers  association,  announced  an  ap¬ 
peal  would  be  taken  to  the  state  su¬ 
preme  court.  But  even  if  the  publishers 
are  upheld  they  will  lose  the  additional 
advertising  sought  for  two  years,  as  the 
court  does  not  meet  until  Sept.  26,  too 
late  for  publication  this  year.  One 
hundred  and  thirty  four  newspapers  in 
tile  state  are  affected  by  the  decision. 


TO  HOLD  “CARNIVAL  NITE” 

The  Newspaiier  Club  of  New  York 
will  hold  a  Carnival  Nite  at  .Arrowhead 
Inn.  Sept.  8.  Leading  radio  stars  will 
entertain.  Frank  Parker  Stockbridge 
is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 


MORNING  PAPER’S  PLACE 
IN  STORE  SALES  PLAN 

(Continued  from  paye  12 J 


be  extremely  busy  for  a  few  days.  I 
believe  every  word  you  want  to  sav 
about  your  papers.  What  I  would  likt 
to  have  you  do  instead  of  telling  mt 
your  story  is  to  send  me  copies  of  th« 
six  best  papers  you  have  issued  within 
the  past  three  months.  I  will  leave  the 
selection  to  you.  but  I  want  three  that 
you  yourselves  think  are  the  best  and 
three  that  your  editors  think  are  the 
best  regardless  of  how  much  adverfis- 
ing  may  or  may  not  be  in  the  latter 
three.  When  they  come  I  will  look 
them  over  and  decide  which  papers  I 
think  will  be  the  best  for  my  purpose." 
•And,  with  that,  I  bowed  them  out.  S 

After  analyzing  the  papers  and  . 
ciding  on  the  type  of  campaign  to  run. 

I  went  to  the  store  owner  and  said,  “I 
have  decided  to  use  the  .Morning  Stir 
exclusively  for  this  campaign.” 

He  looked  at  me  in  amazement  and 
asked,  “Do  you  know  that  is  the  small¬ 
est  iiaper  in  the  city?” 

I  answered,  “No.  But  after  looking 
over  all  of  them  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  that  paper  reaches  the 
class  of  readers  we  want  to  reach  and 
that  it  is  best  fitted  for  doing  the  kind 
of  a  job  that  you  want  done.  The  edi¬ 
torial  presentation  and  handling  tells  ' 
me  that  it  is  the  best  suited  to  argu¬ 
mentative  copy  and  that  its  readers  are 
not  headline  readers.  It  indicates  that 
its  reader  audience  is  probably  of  a  bet¬ 
ter  general  type  and  that  the  average 
purchasing  power  per  reader  is  apt  to 
be  somewhat  higher.  I  also  think  that 
the  readers  of  this  paper  are  lilody 
to  prove  discriminating  buyers.” 

He  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  thinking 
for  a  while,  and  then  said,  “I  don't 
think  you  are  entirely  right  but  go 
ahead.  I  am  paying  you  for  your  ex¬ 
perience.”  That  was  the  last  we  talked 
about  the  campaign  until  it  was  fin¬ 
ished.  Here  was  the  result : 

In  a  period  of  ten  days,  with  only  ) 
one  day  of  excellent  shopping  weather, 
three  days  of  rain  and  six  days  abnor¬ 
mally  cold  for  that  time  of  the  year, 
we  doubled  the  sales  for  the  same  event 
of  the  previous  year,  graded  up  on 
customers  and  brought  people  into  the 
store  who  formerly  passed  it  by  with 
their  noses  tilted  skyward.  Merchan¬ 
dising  the  newspaper  rather  than  the 
store,  was  what  did  the  job. 

I  do  not  think  that  I  am  far  wrong 
when  I  say  that  the  trouble  with  most 
merchants  nowadays,  and  possibly  many 
newspapers,  is  that  they  have  been 
placer  mining  for  so  many  years  that 
they  have  forgotten  what  a  hard-rock 
job  looks  like.  The  chief  thing  the\ 
need  is  a  good,  old-fashioned,  hard- 
boiled  rock  miner  who  knows  where  to 
look  for  the  pay  streak,  how  to  handle 
dynamite,  and  where  to  drill  and  place 
it.  The  gold  is  still  there  but  one  has 
to  blast  to  get  it.  .And  the  morning 
paper  is  a  fine  place  for  the  merchant 
to  start  blasting. 


Joa  H.  Coffin, 

he  Burlin*ton  (Iowa)  Caiatte  pL^N  Campaign,  we  a^m 

’rthank  you  moat  aincerely 


®he©harlesParfIou»e0c 

Circulation-Building  Experts 

Sixth  Floor,  Occidental  Building-  Indianapolis, Indiana. 


y 


'HERE’S  no  denying  it.  Rollers  Publisher,  advertiser  and  public 
can  cause  a  lot  of  grief  in  were  pleased. 
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J  The  Boston  Herald  &  Traveler 


Goodrich  Trmte/tl  Rollers 


Goodrich  Rollers 


- NILES  &  NELSON,  Inc. - 

75  West  Street,  New  York  ExclusiV€  DistributOVS  400  West  Madison  St.,  Chicago 


The  modern  plant  of 
The  Boston  Herald  & 
Traveler — 5  Scott  Oc¬ 
tuple  presses  with  full 
Goodrich  Roller  equip¬ 
ment. 


newspaper  pressrooms.  XMot  only 
grief  but  waste. 

Six  years  ago  The  Boston  Herald 
&  Traveler  ended  such  possibility 
when  they  put  Goodrich  Rollers 
on  their  presses.  No  longer  did  dirt 
collect  on  the  rollers.  Not  a  minute 
had  to  be  spent  in  washing  up. 
Half  tones  kept  clean.  Highlights 
stayed  brilliant  —  blacks,  solid. 
Print  became  crisp  and  sharp. 


Today  every  roller  on  the  5 
Scott  Octuple  presses  in  the 
Herald  &  Traveler’s  plant  is  a 
Goodrich  Rubber  Roller.  Those 
that  went  on  6  years  ago  are 
still  going  strong.  They  give 
every  indication  of  being  good 
for  many  years  more. 

Newspapers  everywhere  re¬ 
port  the  same  experience  with 
Goodrich  Rollers.  Printing  is 
better.  Roller  care  is  mini¬ 


mized.  Climatic  conditions  cause  no 
worries.  And  extra  wear  alone  more 
than  pays  for  them. 

If  you  want  these 
advantages  in  your 
own  plant,  put 
Goodrich  Rollers  on 
your  presses.  Write 
today  for  full  par¬ 
ticulars. 


^nded  roller  grief  six  years  ago  with 
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JULY  LINAGE  25.6%  BELOW  JULY,  1931 


Comparison  with  Four-Year  Average  Shows  June  Upturn  Has  Been  Lost — Classified  and  Retail 
Hold  Up  Better  Than  Others,  While  July  Proves  Second  Best  Month  of  Year  for  Financial 


ADX'ERTISIXG  linage  in  July,  after 
.  lifting  slightly  in  June,  settled  back 
to  a  point  slightly  lower  than  the  pre¬ 
vious  low  record,  which,  in  percentages, 
was  touched  in  May  of  this  year.  In 
actual  linage,  of  course,  the  usual  sum¬ 
mer  slump  put  the  July  figures  lower 
than  any  yet  recorded. 

On  the  basis  of  Media  Records  meas¬ 
urements  of  the  newspapers  in  52  large 
cities,  total  July  linage  showed  a  loss 
of  25.6  per  cent  as  compared  with  July, 
1931.  In  June,  the  loss  on  total  linage 
had  been  only  19.1  per  cent,  while  the 
largest  previous  loss  recorded  this  year 
was  that  of  23.3  per  cent  in  May. 

Classified  advertising  made  the  best 
showing  in  July,  with  a  loss  of  18.6  per 
cent  from  July  of  1931.  Retail  adver¬ 
tising  also  held  a  trifle  better  than  total 
advertising,  with  a  loss  of  24.1  per  cent. 


On  the  other  hand,  general  advertis¬ 
ing  dropped  off  31.3  per  cent.  .Auto¬ 
mobile  advertising,  which  has  made 
wide  fluctuations  this  year,  showing  an 
infinitesimal  gain  in  June,  dropped  back 
to  a  31.9  per  cent  loss  in  July. 

Financial  advertising  in  July  was  42.6 
per  cent  behind  July,  1931,  but  this  was 
its  second  best  showing  of  the  year. 
Only  in  February  was  a  smaller  loss 
suffered,  and  only  in  January  was  more 
actual  linage  placed  than  in  July.  In 
.April  the  loss  reached  its  highest  point 
at  51.5  per  cent. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  after  three 
years  of  successive  losses  in  linage,  just 
how  the  current  year’s  figures  stand  in 
relation  to  years  farther  back  than  1931. 
It  is  hardly  necessary,  however,  to  com¬ 
pare  the  year  1932  with  the  peak  vear 
of  1929. 


A  fairer  comparison  may  be  made  by 
comparing  1932,  month  by  month,  with 
averages  for  the  corresponding  months 
of  the  four  years  from  1928  to  1931  in¬ 
clusive.  Comprehensive  figures  are 
available  for  these  four  years,  and  the 
period  includes  a  wide  range  of  busi¬ 
ness  conditions. 

These  monthly  averages  show  a  sea¬ 
sonal  trend  for  newspaper  linage,  high¬ 
est  in  October  and  May,  lowest  in  July 
and  August.  The  seasonal  factor,  how¬ 
ever,  may  be  largely  eliminated  by  ex¬ 
pressing  the  1932  linage  figures  in 
month-by-month  percentages  of  the 
four-year  averages  for  corresponding 
months;  that  is,  July,  1932,  in  per¬ 
centage  of  the  average  of  four  Julys 
from  1928  to  1931. 

Making  this  kind  of  comparison,  we 
find  that  January,  1932,  turned  in  75.4 


per  cent  of  the  average  January  linagt 
for  four  years,  and  February  stood  at 
almost  the  same  level,  with  76.0  per 
cent.  March,  .April,  and  May  went 
down  to  70.7  per  cent,  70.0  per  cent,  and 
67.2  i)er  cent  respectively. 

June  then  went  up  to  70.4  per  cent 
of  the  June  average,  but  July  lost  al! 
the  gain  and  a  little  more,  standing  at 
66.0  per  cent. 

If  one  breaks  down  the  July  figujjj 
into  classifications,  retail  advert! fk,  I 
makes  the  best  showing,  at  70.4  per  cent  f 
of  its  four-year  average.  Classified  b 
next,  at  68.5  per  cent.  General  adw-  ’ 
tising  in  July  was  64.9  per  cent  of  the 
four-year  average,  automotive  51.4  p^ 
cent,  and  financial,  despite  its  recea 
gains,  only  40,3  per  cent.  ! 

The  July  figures  for  individual  news- 
papers  follow :  j 


AKRON,  OHIO 


1932 

1931  Gain  or  Lose 

TimeH'PreflB .  .  .  . 

.  .  . .  (e) 

425.081 

596.382 

171. .301  L 

Beacon-Journal . 

. (e) 

833.393 

979.079 

145.686  L 

Timee*Pre0B . 

. (S) 

86.252 

ia3.79.3 

17.541  L 

Total  Daily . 

1.258.474 

1.575.461 

.316.987  L 

Total  Sunday . 

86.252 

103.793 

17.541  L 

Grand  Total . 

1.. 344.726 

1.679.254 

334. .528  L 

ALBANY,  N. 

Y. 

Knickerbocker  Press 

. (m) 

.303.541 

548.911 

155.370  L 

News . 

_ (e) 

477.806 

6.30.978 

153.172  L 

Times-Union . 

- (e) 

588.845 

645.692 

.56.847  L 

Knickerbocker  Press 

. (S) 

85.0af 

100,71.3 

15.710  L 

•Times-Union . 

- (S) 

127.704 

1.30.908 

3.204  L 

Total  Daily . 

1,370.192 

1.735.581 

.365.389  L 

Total  Sunday . 

212.707 

231.621 

18.914  L 

Grand  Total . 

1..582.899 

1.967.202 

384.303  L 

•Sunday  TimeB-Union  fiseuree  include  .\merican  Weekly  linaiee. 
19.32  —  77.226  lines;  1931  —  73.798  lines. 


ALBUQUERQUE,  N,  M. 


Journal . (m)  2.38,.320  276.025  .37.705  L 

State  Tribune . (e(  141.803  2.36.879  9.5,076  L 

Journal . (S)  .39.904  46.613  6,709  L 


Total  Daily . 

.380.123 

.512.904 

1.32.781 

L 

Total  Sunday... 

.39.904 

46.512 

6.70!) 

L 

Grand  Total. . . . 

420.027 

5.59.517 

139,490 

L 

ATLANTA,  GA, 

Constitution . 

.398.717 

524.451 

125.7.34 

L 

Georgian . 

. (e) 

240.325 

278.113 

37,788 

L 

Journal . 

. (e) 

446.319 

740.9.58 

294.639 

L 

Constitution . 

. (S) 

116.810 

177,025 

60,215 

L 

•American . 

. (S) 

134.801 

119,6.37 

15.164 

G 

Journal . 

. (S) 

163.294 

1.54.2.50 

9.044 

G 

Total  Daily . 

1.085.361 

1.. 54.3.522 

458.161 

L 

Total  Sunday. . . 

414.905 

450.912 

36.007 

L 

Grand  Total. . . . 

1.500.266 

1,994.434 

474.168 

L 

•Sunday  .\meriran  figures  include  American  Weekly  linage. 
19.32  —  77.226  lines;  1931  —  71.894  lines. 


ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 


•Press-L'nion . (m)  467.943  618.251  150.308  L 

Press-Union . (S)‘  87,120  122,592  35.472  L 


Grand  Total .  .555.063  740.84.3  185.780  L 

•Press-Union  sold  in  combination  raorninir  and  evening. 
Linage  of  morning  edition  is  shown. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

News . (e>  .336..349  492.899  1.56.5.50  L 

Post . (e»  228.040  314.708  86.668  L 

Sun  . (ei  906.082  1.216.972  310.890  L 

Sun . (mi  467.599  .560.754  9.3.155  L 

•Amencan . (Si  218.716  205.891  12.825  G 

Sun  . (S)  318.067  ,358.944  40.877  L 

Total  Daily .  1,938.070  2.585..3.3.3  647.263  I, 

Total  .Sunday .  5.36,783  564,8.35  28.052  1. 

Grand  Total .  2,474.8.53.  3.1.50.168  675.315  1. 


•.Sunday  .American  figures  include  .American  Weekly  linage. 
19.32  —  77.226  lines;  1931  —  73.798  lines 


BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 


-Age-Herald . (mi  .319.011  473.911  154.900  1. 

News . (el  414.375  674,144  259.769  L 

Poet . (e)  242.165  328,898  86.7.33  L 

News- Age-Herald . (S)  127,679  175,883  48.204  L 


Total  Daily .  975,551  1,476,953  501.402  L 

ToUl  Sunday  .  127,679  175,88.3  48.204  1. 

Grand  Total .  l.I0:i.2.30  1  652.8.36  549,606  L 


BOSTON,  MASS. 


1932 

19.31  Gain  or  Tams 

Record . 

....  Cm) 

1.50.072 

151.439 

I. .367  L 

American . 

....(e) 

262.657 

306.139 

4.3.482  L 

•Globe . 

....(e) 

471.274 

6.T3.842 

162.568  L 

Herald . 

....  (m) 

632,198 

782.5a3 

1.50.305  L 

Post . 

....  (m) 

420.981 

533.458 

112.477  L 

Transenpt . 

. . .  .  (e) 

265.916 

.355.050 

89.1.34  L 

Traveler . 

. . . .  (e) 

657.295 

824.591 

167.296  L 

••-Advertiser . 

. . . . (S) 

1.51.514 

146.119 

5.395  G 

Globe . 

. . . .  (S> 

279,122 

.304.318 

25.196  L 

Herald . 

. . . .  (S) 

192,076 

•202.562 

10.486  L 

Poet . 

....  (8) 

115.594 

118.578 

2.984  L 

Total  Daily . 

2.860.393 

.3.587,022 

726,629  L 

Total  Sunday . 

7.38.306 

771.577 

.3.3.271  L 

Grand  Total . 

3.598.699 

4.359.599 

759,900  L 

*Globe  is  sold  in 

morninK-eveninK  combination. 

Linage  of 

evening  edition  is  shown. 

••Sunday  .Advertiser  figures  include  .American  Weekly  linage. 
1932—77.226;  1931—73,798  lines. 

Traveler  is  sold  in  <'ombination  with  Morning  Herald  or  Sunday 
Herald. 


BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


Courier- EAtpreas . 

. . . .  (m) 

359.275 

412.843 

53.568 

L 

News . 

. . . .  (e) 

719.769 

979.224 

259,4.55 

L 

Times . 

,  . . .  (e) 

314.396 

.396.867 

82.471 

L 

Courier-Express  . .  . 

.(S) 

111.749 

144.140 

32..391 

L 

Times . 

. . . .  (S) 

50„39.5 

45,315 

5.080 

G 

Total  Daily . 

1.. 393.440 

1.788.934 

.394.494 

L 

Total  Sunday . 

162.144 

189,455 

27,311 

L 

Grand  Total . 

1.5.55.584 

1.928.389 

422,805 

L 

CAMDEN,  N.  J. 

•Courier . (e)  467.393  655,9.3.3  188,.540  L 

•Courier  (evening)  sold  in  combination  with  Post  (morning). 
Linage  of  evening  edition  is  shown. 

CHATTANOOGA,  TENN, 


Times . (m)  245,597 

News . (e)  3.37.491 

Times . (S)  88.793 


Total  Daily  . .  583.088  . 

Total  Sunday .  88,793  . 

Grand  Total .  671.881  . 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Tribune . (m)  592.898  1.018.582  425.684  L 

Herald  &  Examiner . (m)  445.2.54  482.4.50  .37,196  1. 

News . . (e)  753.030  1.083.459  .330,429  L 

Poet  . (e)  151.458  202.9.33  51,475  1. 

American . (e)  497.024  812.820  315.796  L 

Times . (e)  188.017  275.602  87.585  1. 

Tribune  . (S)  266,929  .327.400  60,471  1. 

•Herald  *  Examiner . (S)  275.148  199.608  75.540  G 

Times . (S)  20..375  . 


Total  Daily .  2.627,681  3.875.846  1.248.165  L 

Total  .Sunday  562.4,52  .527.008  .35,444  G 

Grand  Total .  3.190.1.3.3  4.402.854  1.212.721  L 


•Sunday  Herald  A  Examiner  figures  include  .American  Weekly 
linage.  19.32  —  77.226  lines;  19.31  —  71.894  lines. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


Enquirer . (m)  .379.036  4.30.312  51.276  L 

Poet  . (e)  427.143  6.30.053  202,910  L 

Times-Star . (e)  607.781  886.22.3  278.442  L 

Enquirer . (S)  327,479  .386.871  59 ,.392  L 


Total  Daily .  1.41.3.960  1.946.588  532.628  L 

Total  Sunday .  .327,479  386.871  .59,392  L 

Grand  Total .  1.741.4.39  2.3.33.4.59  592.020  L 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO  t 


1932 

19.31  GalnorUa 

Plain  Dealer . 

. (m) 

458.519 

761,824 

.1033061  1 

News . 

. (e) 

.3.36,001 

676,469 

.140,4081 

Press . 

. (e) 

644,454 

975.528 

3.11.0741 

Plain  Dealer . 

. (S) 

160.708 

224.548 

63840L  1 

News . 

. (S) 

37,258 

76.854 

393011  1 

Total  Daily . 

1.4.38,974 

2.41.3,821 

9743171  1 

Total  Sunday . . . 

197.966 

.301.402 

103.4ML 

Grand  Total.. . . 

1,6.36,940 

2.715,22.3  : 

1 .078381 L 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

Dispatch . 

. (e) 

666.451 

909,605 

243.1MI 

Citiien . 

. (e) 

524, 2a3 

676.988 

152.788  L 

Ohio  State  Journal. 

. (m) 

209.891 

316.427 

106.531  L 

Journal-Dispatch. . 

. (.S) 

145,.567 

185.6a3 

40.0311 

Ohio  State  Journal. 

. (S) 

96.681 

— 

Total  Daily . 

1.400.545 

1,903,020 

■V)2,«L 

Total  Sunday. . . 

145.567 

282,284 

1.16.7]|L  1 

Grand  Total  .  . 

1.546.112 

2.185.-304 

6.39.1WL 

DALLAS,  TEXAS 

News . 

403..522 

464.204 

60.682  L 

Times-Herald . 

. (e) 

659.721 

a34,897 

175,1781 

Journal . 

. (e) 

315.837 

423,2.31 

107.394  L 

Dispatch . 

. (e) 

250,831 

315,0.38 

64.207  L 

News . 

. (S) 

149.79.5 

153.008 

3,213  L 

Times-Herald . 

183,996 

170,954 

13.042  G 

Total  Daily . 

1.629,911 

2.037,370 

407.459  L 

Total  Sunday  . . 

333.791 

323.962 

9.829  G 

Grand  Total .... 

1.963,702 

2..361..T32 

.397.610  L 

DAYTON,  OHIO 

.lournal . 

. (m) 

175,496 

281,716 

106.2-20  L 

Herald . 

. (e) 

601.808 

71.3.2.34 

111.426  L 

News . 

. (e) 

641.512 

801.642 

160,110  L 

Journal . 

95,.397 

124.016 

28.619  L 

News . 

. (S) 

103.481 

132.264 

28,783  L 

Total  Daily . 

1.418.816 

1.796.592 

377,778  L 

Total  Sunday  . . 

198,898 

256.280 

57.402  L 

Grand  Total. . . . 

1.617,694 

2,052.872 

4.35.178  L 

DENVER,  COLO. 

Rocky  Mountain  News....(m) 

278,135 

397.808 

119,673  L 

Poet . . 

. (e) 

6.35,868 

855,1.39 

219.271  L 

Rocky  Mountain  News....(S) 

66,756 

74.745 

7.9891 

Poet . 

. (S) 

182,740 

193.169 

10.429  L 

Total  Daily . 

914.0a3 

1,252,947 

.338.944  L  ' 

Total  Sunday. . . 

259,496 

267.914 

18.418  1 

Grand  Total. . . 

1.163.499 

1.520.861 

357.362  L 

DETROIT,  MICH. 

; 

Free  Press . 

331,017 

440.288 

109.271  L  } 

News . 

. (e) 

8.34,712 

1.164.612 

.329.9001  ; 

Times . 

. (e) 

405.377 

541.0.38 

135.661  L 

Mirror . . 

2a3,270 

166.3.35 

1 16.935 G 

Free  Press . 

. (S) 

100.49.3 

117,670 

17,1771 

News . 

. (S) 

247.469 

242,68:3 

4.786G 

•Times . 

. (S) 

149.504 

143.465 

6.044  G 

Total  Daily . 

1.8.54.376 

.2,312,27.3 

457,897  L 

Total  Sunday . . . 

497,471 

503.818 

6.347  L 

Grand  Total .... 

2,351.847 

2.816.091 

464.244  L 

•Sunday  Times  figures  include  American  Weekly  linage.  1932  ^ 
—77.226  lines;  1931—71,894  lines.  1 

E 


EASTON,  PA. 

Express . (e)  495..381  659.797  164,416  L 

(Continued  on  page  40) 


EXCELSIOR 


LINOTYPE 


“EXCfXSIOR” 


The  Modern  Newspaper  Body  Face 


No  ink  traps  in  Excelsior 


says  the  PRESSMAN 


“Most  small  types,”  explained  the  pressman, 
“are  full  of  ink  traps;  little  corners  and  holes 
that  fill  up  with  ink  and  print  black  where 
they  should  come  white.  It  has  been  worse 
since  we  put  in  rubber  rollers.  The  rubber 
rollers  are  a  lot  better  in  many  respects,  but 
they  don’t  transfer  the  ink  in  just  the  same 
way,  and  we  had  a  lot  of  filled-up  letters  till 
we  put  in  this  new  Excelsior  type.  That  prints 
a  lot  cleaner  for  some  reason.” 

Our  friend  the  pressman  has  put  his  finger 


on  an  important  point,  and  we  will  explain  the 
reason  why  Excelsior  doesn’t  fill  up  as  many 
other  body  types  do.  In  developing  the  Excel¬ 
sior  design  we  talked  with  a  number  of  press¬ 
men  about  the  effect  that  modern  printing 
conditions  had  on  type,  and  we  heard  this  same 
story.  We  examined  many  pages  under  the 
glass  and  charted  the  spots  where  ink  had  a 
tendency  to  accumulate.  Then  we  eliminated 
those  hazards  by  making  the  corners  rounder, 
more  open  and  the  counters  larger  and  deeper. 


This  comparison  of  the  lower  case 
“g”  of  Excelsior  with  that  of  Roman 
No.  2  shows  how  the  ink  traps  have 
been  eliminated  in  Excelsior.  The 
ear  is  simplified  to  give  a  wider 
opening  at  (4)  and  the  white  space 
increased  at  (1),  (2)  and  (3).  This 
added  white  space  within  the  let¬ 
ter  makes  it  look  bigger  as  well  as 
print  cleaner. 

7  Pt.  Excelsior  No.  2 

With  Bold  Face  No.  2 

Linotype  Excelsior  hasbeen  designed  to 
meet  the  demand  of  newspapers  faced 
with  the  problem  of  getting  a  body 
face  that  would  meet  the  modern  print¬ 
ing  conditions  of  high  speed  presses 
and  rubber  rollers. 

It  has  large,  clear  lower  case  letters 
with  deep,  cleaner  counters.  This  is 
a  physical  printing  attribute  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  its  excellent  design  for  easy 
In  achieving  Excelsior  design  many 
months  of  studies,  and  experimental 

7  Pt.  Excelsior  No.  1 

With  Bold  Face  No.  2 
Linotype  Excelsior  has  been  design¬ 
ed  to  meet  the  demand  of  newspapers 
faced  with  the  problem  of  getting  a 
body  face  that  would  meet  the  mod¬ 
ern  printing  conditions  of  high  speed 
presses  and  rubber  rollers. 

It  has  large,  clear  lower  case  letters 
with  deep,  cleaner  counters.  This  is  a 
physical  printing  attribute  in  addition 
to  its  excellent  design  for  easy  read- 
In  achieving  Excelsior  design  many 
months  of  studies,  and  experimental 

8  Pt.  Excelsior  No.  1 

With  Bold  Face  No.  2 
Linotype  Excelsior  has  been  de¬ 
signed  to  meet  the  demand  of 
newspapers  faced  with  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  getting  a  body  face  that 
would  meet  the  modern  printing 
conditions  of  high  speed  presses 
and  rubber  rollers. 

It  has  large,  clear  lower  case  let¬ 
ters  with  deep,  cleaner  counters. 
This  is  a  physical  printing  attri- 
In  achieving  Excelsior  design 
many  months  of  studies,  and  ex- 


MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 

BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 

SAN  FRANCISCO  •  CHICAGO  •  NEW  ORLEANS  •  CANADIAN  LINOTYPE,  LIMITED,  TORONTO,  CANADA 
Representatives  in  the  Principal  Cities  of  the  World  , 


In  addition  to  the  sizes  shown. 
Linotype  Excelsior  is  also  avail¬ 
able  in  5%,  6,and  10  point;  all  sizes 
being  made  in  combination  with 
Bold  Face  No.  2  or  Italic.  Other 
sizes  in  process  of  manufacture. 


Linotype  Bodoni  Family  ond  Excelsior 


JULY  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  25m  UNDER  IQ 31  MARK 


NASHVILLE,  TENN, 


EL  PASO,  TEXAS 


JACKSONVILLE,  FLA, 


unorlx^ 
I«6.9«0l 
43,231 1 
S,012G 
12,«33G 


Banner . 

•Tenneesean 
Banner  . 
Tenneeaean. , 


Time* . 

Herald- Poet, 
Time* . 


Timee-Vnion 

Journal . 

Timee-Union 


Total  Daily. . 
Total  Sunday 
Grand  Total. 


Total  Daily  .  994.62.3  1.282.558  287.9.35  1 

Total  Sunday .  131.894  135.895  4,001  I. 

Grand  Total .  1.126,517  1.418.453  291.9.36  1. 

•Totals  include  I^eftal  —  Timee-Union.  1932  —  2.797  linee; 
19.31  —  .388.265  linee;  Journal.  1932  —  260.987  linee;  19.31  — 
.3.969  linee. 


Total  Daily .  625,364  835.555 

Total  Sunday .  191,824  174,179 

Grand  Total .  817,188  1.009,7.34 

•Tenneeaean  Bold  in  morninit-eveninK  combination. 
niorninK  edition  only  ie  shown. 


210,191  L 
H.84SG 
1!'2J4«1 


Diapatch-Herald. 

Timee . 

Diapatch-Herald. 


KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


NEW  BEDFORD,  MASS. 


Journal-Poet. 

Star . 

Star . 

Journal-Poet. 
Star . 


•Standard 

Timee . 

Standard . . 
Timee  . . . . 


122..33SI 

138,9(41, 

3,3341 

17,9191 


Total  Daily. . 
Total  Sunday 
Grand  Total. 


EVANSVILLE,  IND, 


Toul  Daily .  517,082  778,381  26I,39»I, 

Total  Sunday .  74,005  95,248  212431, 

Grand  Total .  591,087  873,629  282,6421 

•Standard  (eveniiut)  sold  in  combination  with  Morning  .Mg, 
cury.  Linage  of  evening  edition  only  is  shown. 


Total  Daily .  1,492.472  1,900.029  407 ..5.57 

Total  Sunday .  3.5.5.673  ,382,990  27.317 

Grand  Total .  1.848,145  2.283.019  4,34.874 

•Kansas  City  figures  furnished  by  publishers  individually. 

KNOXVILLE,  TENN. 

Journal . (ml  205.656  -364.241  158..58.5 

NewB-.Sentinel . (el  .3.35.065  492.198  157,1.3.3 

Timee . (ml  159.936  . 

Journal . (81  114.440  81.,344  .3.3.096 

Newe-Sentinel . (S)  69.589  9.3.658  24.06(1 


3.30.292 

164J273 

292,953 

99,377 

85.054 


Courier. 
Journal. 
Press.. . 
Courier. 
Preee... 


NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 


Total  Daily. .. 
Total  Sunday 
Grand  Total. . 


Times-Picayune. 

Tribune . 

Item . 

States . 

Times-Picayune . 
Item-Tribune. . . 
States . 


197,8631 
23.3901, 
89.911  L 
23339  L 
8.604  G 
26236G 
2930(0 


FALL  RIVER,  MASS. 


Total  Daily. .. 
Total  Sunday. 
Grand  Total. . 


Herald-News. 


FORT  WAYNE,  IND, 


Total  Daily. .. 
Total  Sunday. 
Grand  Total . . 


2.097,942  334283 1 
524,006  66.(I34G 

2,621.948  269.2491 


J  ournal-Gaset  te . 
Newe-Sentinel  . 
Journal-Gaaette 


(m)  298.566 

(e)  455J223 

(S)  102.867 


Examiner . 

Illustrated  News 

Times . 

Express . 

Herald-Express. . 

Record . . 

•Examiner . . 

Timee . . 


NEW  YORK,  N.  Y, 


Total  Daily. .. 
Total  Sunday 
Grand  Total . . 


Times . 

Herald  Tribune . 

American . 

News . 

Mirror . 

Graphic . 

Journal . 

Poet . 

Sun . 

World-Telegram . 

•Bronx  Home  News. 

Timee . . 

Herald  Tribune . 

••American . 

News . . 

tMirror . . 

•Bronx  Home  News 


334.0091 
241.(021 
131.6091 
87,171  I 
73.(161 


FORT  WORTH,  TEXAS 


Star-Telegram. 

Star-Telegram. 

Press . 

Star-Telegram. 


ToUl  Daily .  2..5a3.114  .3,921.677  1.. 339.56.3  L 

Total  Sunday .  79.3.000  829.782  36.782  L 

Grand  Tout .  .3..376.114  4  7.51,4,59  1.37.5.34.5  1. 

•Sunday  Examiner  figures  include  .American  Weekly  linage. 
19.32  —  87.778  linee:  1931  —  77.a53  lines. 


201.6(01 
562461 
2122471 
244.04(1 
93204  L 
46.141 1. 
47.8(71 
35.3191. 
21.(601 


Total  Daily  . 
Total  Sunday 
Grand  Total. 


MANCHESTER,  N.  H. 


Cnion 


FREEPORT-HEMPSTEAD,  N.  Y. 


MEMPHIS,  TENN, 


Nassau  Review 


Commercial  .Appeal 
Evening  .Appeal 

Press-Scimitar . 

Commercial  .Appeal 


Toul  Daily .  4.4.36.8.3.3  6.295.924  1,859.0911 

Total  Sunday .  1.344.204  1.508.02,3  163.8191 

Grand  ToUl .  5.781.037  7.8a3.947  2.022.9101 

•Bronx  Home  News  figures  furnished  by  publisher  direcily. 
••Sunday  .American  figures  include  .American  Weekly  lisut. 
19.32  —  77.226  lines;  1931  —  7.3,798  linee. 
fSunday  .Mirror  first  issued  Jan.  10.  1932. 


•Poet-SUr . (m)  .3.30.270  447.793  117.523  L 

•Post-Star  sold  in  combinatiun  with  Evening  Times.  Kinage 
of  morning  edition  is  shown. 


Total  Dail.v. .. 
Total  Sunday, 
Grand  Total. . 


HARRISBURG,  PA 


MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 


•Patriot... 

Telegraph 


BROOKLYN,  N.  Y, 


Sentinel . 

Journal . 

I>eader . 

Wisconsin  News. 

•Sentinel . 

Journal . 


Eagle . 

•Standard  Union 

Times-Union . 

Elagle . 

Times-Union . 


Gund  Total .  658.998  908.025  249.027  L 

•Evening  News  carries  the  same  amount  of  advertising  as  the 
Patriot. 


HARTFORD,  CONN, 


Total  Daily .  1.. 507. 207  1.980.682  473.475  1, 

ToUl  Sunday .  293.a30  .359,845  66.015  L 

Grand  ToUl .  1.801.037  2..340,527  5.39.490  L 

•Sunday  Sentinel  figures  include  American  Weekly  linage. 
19.32  —  77.226  lines;  1931  —  71.894  lines. 

Sentinel  (morning)  and  Wisconsin  News  (evening)  sold  in 
combination  or  either  may  be  used  with  Sunday  Sentinel  with 
exception  of  Classified  and  Financiall 


Courant 
Times  .. 
((ourant 


1.004.020  1,424,205  420.1851 

205,.387  229,882  24.4951 

1.209.407  1.654,087  444.6801 

.•ith  Times  March  10.  1932. 


Total  Daily . 

Total  Sunday . 

Grand  Total . 

•Standard  Union  merged 


Toul  Daily. ., 
Toul  Sunday 
Grand  ToUl 


NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y, 


Gasette. 


HOUSTON,  TEXAS 


MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


NORFOLK,  VA 


299.333  L 
355.716  L 
189.084  L 
93.825  L 
61,859  L 


5.35.193 

.361.424 

.366333 

124.110 

125.490 


Chronicle 

Poet _ 

Press . 

Chronicle. 
Post . 


Journal.. 

•Tribune, 

Star . 

Journal... 
Tribune. . 


2085HII 

153.54611 

40.3921, 


Ledger- Dispatch. 
Virginian-Pilot. . 
Virginian-Pilot. . 


Total  Daily. .. 
Total  Sunday. 
Grand  ToUl. . 


Toul  Daily. .. 
Toul  .Sunday 
Grand  ToUl. . 


Toul  Daily .  1.260.019  1.934.680  674.661  L 

Total  Sunday .  231.412  213.508  17.904  G 

Grand  ToUl .  1.491.431  2,148,188  6.56.7.57  L 

Tribune  sold  in  morning-evening  combination.  Linage  of 
evening  edition  only  is  shown. 


OAKLAND,  CALIF. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


213.9661 

290,3251 

.32,3681 


Poet-Enquirer. 

Tribune . 

Tribune . 


News 
SUr  . 
Time* 
Star. . 


MONTREAL,  CANADA 


Star . 

Gasette. . 
La  Press* , 
I,a  Patrie. 


504.291 1 
32.3(81 
536,6591 


Total  Daily. .. 
Total  Sunday, 
Grand  Total.. 


Total  Daily  . 
Total  Sunday- 
Grand  Total. 


(Continued  on  page  42) 


Total  Daily. 


439.795 

552.942 

113.147  L 

219.203 

355.083 

135.880  L 

658.998 

908.025 

249.027  L 

205.656 

.364.241 

158..585  L 

.3.35.065 

492.198 

157.1.3.3  L 

159.936 

114.440 

81  .,344 

.33.096  0 

69.589 

9.3.658 

24.069  L 

700.657 

8.56.439 

155,782  T, 

184.029 

175.002 

9.027  G 

884.686 

1.831.441 

146.755  L 

ELES, 

CALIF. 

627.5.31 

798.859 

171.328  L 

221.6.59 

296.092 

74.43.3  L 

740.309 

1.009.824 

269.515  L 

438.932 

773.972 

1.059.520 

285.548  L 

219.64.3 

.318.450 

98.807  L 

4.34  ..543 

4.36..54.5 

2.002  L 

3.58,457 

.393.237 

.34.780  L 

2.583.114 

.3,921 .677 

1.. 338.583  L 

79.3.000 

829.782 

36.782  L 

3..376.114 

4751,459 

1. 375.345  L 
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The  Effectiveness 
Of  Efficiency 


Albany  Times  Union 
Boston  American 
Chattanooga  ISetcs 
Chicago  Tribune 
Chicago  Times 
Christian  Science  Monitor 
Cleveland  Shopping  News 
Columbus  Despatch 
Corsicana  Sun 
Dallas  Daily  Times  Herald 
Dallas  Despatch 
Dallas  News 
Dayton  News 
Des  Moines  Register 
Des  Moines  Tribune 
Detroit  Daily  News 
Detroit  Free  Press 
Detroit  Mirror 
Detroit  Times 
Detroit  Paiish  Daily  News 
Durham  Herald-Sun 
Indianapolis  News 
Independence  Examiner 
Kansas  City  Star 
Lancaster  Eagle 
Lincoln  State  Journal 
Lincoln  Star 
Minneapolis  Daily  Star 
Minneapolis  Tribune 
News — New  York's  Daily 
Tabloid 

New  Orleans  Item  &  Tribune 
Nebraska  Farmer 
Norristown  Times-Herald 
Oklahoman 
Omaha  World  Herald 
Philadelphia  Bulletin 
Philadelphia  Inquirer 
Philadelphia  Record 
Pittsburgh  Post-Dispatch 
Pittsburgh  Press 
Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph 
Roanoke  Times-World 
Salina  Journal 
St.  Joseph  News-Press 
St.  Paul  Daily  News 
Simpsons  Leader  Times 
Scranton  Times 
Scrantonian 
Utica  Post  Dispatch 
Waterloo  Courier 
W  orld-Teiegram 
Youngstown  Vindicator 


Manhattan  Rubber 
Inking  Rollers 


Laboratory  efficiency  has  been  for  over  thirty  years  the 
watchword  of  the  Manhattan  Rubber  Manufacturing 
Company. 

The  effectiveness  of  this  efficiency  has  given  to  the  company 
a  most  enviable  position  of  leadership  wherever  mechanical 
rubber  goods  are  needed  for  quality  and  economical 
production. 

One  of  their  latest  creations  is  a  SOFT  RESILIENT 
SPECIAL  RUBBER  STRUCTURE  for  Rubber  Printing 
Ink  Rollers  that  has  made  a  record  for  fine  performance 
among  many  of  the  leading  newspapers  with  large  runs  on 
High  Speed  Heavy  Duty  Presses. 

This  Special  Rubber  Structure  of  the  Manhattan  Rubber 
Inking  Rollers  gives  a  perfect  pickup  of  the  ink  and  dis¬ 
tributes  it  evenly  over  the  plates  no  matter  how  fine  the 


screen. 


This  Roller  assures  long  life,  is  not  affected  by  heat  or  cold. 
The  bearings  of  your  presses  are  not  overworked,  readjust¬ 
ments  are  practically  eliminated,  is  economical  in  ink  con¬ 
sumption  and  will  save  money  on  the  cleanup. 

Send  for  the  interesting  brochure  on  Printing  Ink  Rollers  for  full  information. 


THE  MANHATTAN  RUBBER  MEG.  DIVISION 


OF  RAYBEST08-MANHATTAN,  INC. 

MECHANICAL  RUBBER  GOODS 

PASSAIC,  N.  J. 

OINTBIBCTORS 


Chicsfo,  III 
ClF%’rIand,  Ohio 
I>n  Molnn,  Iowa 
Kulamasoo,  Mich. 
NaahTlIle,  Tcnn. 


SAM’L  BINGHAM’S  SON  MFC.  CO. 

Atlanta,  Oa. 

Detroit,  Mich. 

KanMUi  City,  Mo. 

Plttabnrfh.  Pa. 

Dallas,  Tex. 

FRANK  A.  REPPENHAGEN 

A.'IB  Oak  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Sprinrfleld,  Ohio 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 


GODFREY  ROLLER  COMPANY 

311-81S-S1S  No,  Camac  St. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WILD  A  STEVENS,  INC 

S  Purchase  Street,  Boston,  Maas. 


-  "r.r 
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JULY  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  25,6%  UNDER  1951  MARK 


OKLAHOMA 

CITY, 

OKLA. 

1932 

1931  Gain  or  Loss 

Oklahoman . 

- (m) 

306.707 

503.633 

196,926  L 

Times . 

....(e) 

410.118 

613.145 

203,027  L 

Oklahoma  News  ... 

. . . .  (e) 

276.502 

433.785 

157.263  L 

Oklahoman . 

...  (S) 

118.452 

152.468 

34.016  L 

80.312 

Total  Daily . 

993.327 

1.550.561 

557.236  1, 

Total  Sunday .  . 

198.764 

152.468 

46.296  G 

Grand  Total 

1.192.091 

1,761.0.31 

.110.>)40  1. 

OMAHA,  NEB 

*bee-New8 . 

. . . .  (e) 

.355.596 

375.642 

20,046  L 

tWorld-Herald . 

. (e) 

516.045 

717,621 

200.976  L 

}Bee-News . 

....(S) 

156.054 

1.16.478 

424  L 

World-Herald . 

....  (.9) 

142.363 

182.12.3 

.39.820  L 

Total  Daily . 

871.641 

1.6.)2.66< 

221,022  1. 

Total  Sunday . 

298.357 

3.38.601 

40.244  1. 

Grand  Total . 

1.169.998 

1.4.31.264 

261.266  L 

•Bee-News  sold  in 

morninit-evening  combination. 

Linage  of 

evening  edition  only 

is  shown. 

fWorld-Herald  sold  in  morning-eveninf;  combination.  Linage 
of  evening  edition  only  ia  shown. 

(Sunday  Bee-Newa  figures  include  American  Weekly  linage. 
1M2  —  77.226  linea:  1931  —  71.874  lines. 


PEORIA,  ILL. 


Journal . 

. (e) 

442.466 

700.617 

258.151  L 

Transcript . 

316,774 

511,715 

194,941  L 

Star . 

. (e) 

464.749 

627.944 

163.195  L 

Journal-Transcript . (S) 

112.996 

120.981 

7,895  L 

Star . 

. (S) 

93.008 

123.369 

30.361  L 

Total  Daily. .. 

1.223.989 

1.840.276 

616.287  L 

Total  Sunday. 

206.004 

244.350 

38.346  L 

Grand  Total. . 

1,429.993 

2.084.626 

654.6.33  L 

PERTH  AMBOY, 

N.  J. 

News . 

. (e) 

312.615 

425.2.15 

112.640  L 

PHILADELPHIA, 

,  PA. 

Bulletin . 

. (e) 

740.735 

1.113,953 

373.218  L 

Inquirer . 

. (m) 

466.216 

610.34.3 

14  4.127  L 

News . 

. (e) 

347.764 

523.830 

176.066  L 

Public  Ledger... 

. (m) 

.372.916 

524.45:) 

151.536  L 

Public  Ledger  . . 

. (e) 

634.298 

667.471 

.•)3.173  L 

Record . . . 

. (m) 

413,157 

409.760 

3.397  G 

Inquirer.. . 

. (S) 

309.284 

.309.435 

151  L 

Public  Ledger  . . 

. (S) 

123.742 

173.480 

49.738  L 

Record . 

. (S) 

134.162 

106,297 

27,865  G 

Total  Daily. .. 

2.975,086 

3.849.810 

874.724  L 

Total  Sunday 

567.188 

589.212 

22.024  L 

Grand  Total . . 

3.542.274 

4.4.39.022 

8r8.7.18  L 

PHOENIX,  ARIZ. 

Republic . 

.365.951 

573.216 

207.265  L 

Gaiette . 

. (e) 

360.876 

440.428 

79,552  L 

Republic . 

. (S) 

67.137 

86,317 

19.180  L 

Total  Daily. .. 

726.827 

1.013.644 

286.817  L 

Total  Sunday 

67.137 

86.317 

19.180  L 

Grand  Total. 

79.3,964 

1.099.961 

.305.997  L 

PITTSBURGH, 

PA. 

Poet-Gaiette. ... 

403.350 

535.187 

131.837  L 

Press . 

. (e) 

8.3S.166 

1.120.486 

285,320  L 

.Sun-Telegraph . . 

. (e) 

668.004 

911.841 

243.837  L 

Press . 

. (S) 

170.478 

229,993 

59.515  L 

♦Sun-Telegraph 

. (S) 

210.683 

246.878 

.36.195  L 

Total  Daily  . 

1.906.520 

2.567.514 

660.994  L 

Total  Sunday 

.381.161 

476.871 

95.710  L 

Grand  Total. 

2,287,681 

3.044.385 

756.704  L 

*.Sunday  Sun-Telegraph  figures  include  American  Weekly 
linage.  1932  —  77.226  linea;  1931  —  73.798  lines. 

PORTLAND.  ORE. 


Oregonian  . (m)  342.477  515..338  172.861  1. 

Journal . (e>  474.738  64.1.224  170.486  L 

News-Telegraiii . (e)  267.247  485.192  217.945  L 

Oregonian . (S)  183.445  195.302  11.857  L 

Journal . (S)  63.5.32  74.336  10.804  L 


ToUl  Daily .  1.084.462  1.645.754  561.292  L 

Total  Sunday .  246.^77  269,638  22,661  I. 

Grand  Total  .  1.331.4.39  1.915.392  583.953  L 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  1. 

Bulletin . (e)  757,247  988.509  231,262  L 

Journal . (m)  318.342  433.223  114.881  L 

News-Tribune  . (e)  295.960  366.846  70.886  L 

Journal . (S)  138.793  172.096  33.3a3  L 


Total  Daily .  1.371.549  1.788,578  417.029  L 

Total  Sunday  138.793  172,096  :{3.303  L 

Grand  Total  .  1.510.342  1.960.674  4.10..332  L 


READING,  PA. 


1932  1931  Gain  or  Ixiea 

Eagle . (e)  500.050  640.329  140.279  L 

Time* . (m)  394.613  579.756  185,143  1. 

Eagle . (S)  28..366  45.367  17,001  L 


Total  Daily .  894.663  1.220.085  325.422  1. 

Total  Sunday .  .  28..366  45,367  17.001  1. 

Grand  Total  .  923,029  1.265,452  .342.423  1. 

RICHMOND,  VA. 

New8-Le.ader . (e)  608.019  815.137  207.118  1. 

Timea-Dispatch . (m)  385,054  .124.123  1.39.069  1. 

Times-Dispatch . (S>  164.6.36  171.346  6.710  1. 

Total  Daily .  993,07.3  1.. 3.39 .260  346.187  I. 

Total  Sunday .  164.636  171.346  6.710  1. 

Grand  Total .  1.1.17.709  1,510.606  3.12.897  1. 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

Democrat  A  Chronicle. ..  (m)  591,454  76.1.449  173,99.1  1. 

Journal . (e)  421.678  652.834  231.156  1. 

Tiraes-Union . (e)  573.356  882,688  .309 ..3.32  I. 

Democrat  *  Chronicle. ..  (S)  147.187  190.806  43.619  1. 

•American . (S)  163.754  171.080  7.326  1. 


Total  Daily .  1..186,488  2..300.971  714.483  1. 

Total  Sunday .  .310.941  .361,886  50.94.1  I, 

Grand  Total .  1,897.429  2.662.8.17  765.428  1. 


•Sunday  .American  figures  include  .American  Weekly  linage. 
19.32  —  77,226  linea;  19.31  —  73,798  lines. 


SALT 

LAKE  CITY, 

UTAH 

Tribune . 

. .  .(m) 

460.932 

606.848 

14.1.916  L 

Deseret  News . 

.  .  . (e) 

262.1.37 

.3.19.1.19 

97,022  I. 

Telegram . . . 

. .  .  (e) 

.311.217 

4.32.243 

121.026  L 

Tribune . 

...(S) 

106.697 

169.4.14 

62.7.17  L 

Total  Daily . 

1.0)4.286 

1.398,250 

:)63.964  L 

Total  Sunday . 

106.697 

169.454 

62.757  L 

Grand  Total . 

... 

1.140.983 

1.567.704 

426.721  L 

SAN 

ANTONIO,  TEXAS 

Express. 

.  .  .  (m) 

257,201 

422.060 

164.859  L 

News . 

. . .  (e> 

400.697 

646,517 

245.620  L 

Light . 

, . . .  (e) 

426.641 

616,72.3 

190.082  L 

Express . 

....(S) 

157.088 

219,755 

62,667  I. 

♦Light . 

. . .  (S) 

181.04.1 

249,021 

67.976  L 

I'otal  Daily . 

I.084..1.39 

1.685.300 

600.761  L 

Total  Sunday . 

.3.38.133 

468,776 

1.30.643  L 

Grand  Total . 

1,422,672 

2.1.14.076 

731,404  L 

•Sunday  Light  figures  include  .American  Weekly  linage.  19.32  — 
77.226  line*;  19.31  —  71.894  lines. 


SAN  DIEGO.  CALIF. 


Union . 

. (m) 

415.315 

567,909 

152.594 

L 

Sun . 

. (e) 

397.29.3 

633.620 

2.36.327 

L 

Tribune . 

. (e) 

556.216 

825.609 

260,393 

L 

Union. . . 

. (.S) 

200.678 

2.37.554 

.36,876 

L 

Total  Daily . 

1.. 368.824 

2,027,138 

658.314 

L 

Total  Sunday  . . . 

200,678 

237.554 

36.876 

L 

Grand  Total . 

1.569.502 

2.264.692 

695.190 

L 

SAN 

FRANCISCO, 

CALIF. 

Chronicle. . 

....  (m> 

495.060 

733,918 

238.8.18 

L 

Examiner . 

....  (m) 

525.781 

709.315 

183,534 

L 

Call-Bulletin . 

.  .  .  .  (e) 

498.912 

660,978 

162.066 

L 

News . 

. . . .  (e) 

490.019 

669.950 

179,931 

I. 

Chronicle  . . 

....(S) 

150.148 

17.3.450 

23.302 

L 

•Examiner . 

....  (.S) 

.378.510 

.387,477 

8.967 

I. 

Total  Daily . 

2.009.772 

2.774.161 

764.389 

L 

Total  Sunday. . . . 

528.618 

560.927 

32.269 

L 

Grand  Total . 

2.538.430 

3.335.088 

796.658 

L 

•Sunday  Examiner  figures  include  .American  Weekly  linage. 
19.32  —  87.778  lines;  1931  —  77,0.^3  lines. 

SEATTLE,  WASH. 


Post-Intelligencer . (m)  292,458  507,699  215,241  L 

Star . (e>  .308.445  477,621  169.176  1. 

Times . (e)  575..361  8.18,610  28.3.249  1. 

•Post-Intelligencer . (S)  177.6.3.1  170.649  6.986  G 

Times . (.9)  1.36,942  169,220  32.278  1. 


Total  Daily .  1.176.264  1.84.3.9,30  667.666  1, 

Total  Sunday .  314,577  339,869  25.292  1, 

Grand  Total .  1,490,841  2.18.3.799  692.9.18  1. 


•Sunday  Post-Intelligencer  figures  include  -American  Weekly 
inage,  1932  —  87.778  lines;  19.31  —  77.aA3  lines. 

SIOUX  CITY,  IA. 

•Journal . (me)  221.0.38  . 

Tribune . (e)  222.6a3  . 

Journal . (.S)  48.24.3  . 


ToUl  Daily .  44.3,641  . 

Total  Sunday .  48,243  . 

Grand  Total .  491.884  . 

•Journal  is  an  all-day  paper.  .All  advertising  appears  in  all 
editions.  One  edition  is  measured. 


SOUTH  BEND,  IND, 


1932  1931  Gain  or  1.,* 


News-Times . 

371.914 

522,577 

ISO.W]^ 

Tribune . 

. (e) 

415.592 

576.116 

180,5241 

News-Times . 

. (S) 

71.610 

60.736 

10874  G 

Tribune . 

. (S) 

69.268 

57,957 

lUllG 

- ^ 

Total  Daily.  .  .  . 

787.506 

1.098.69.3 

811.1871 

Total  Sunday. . . 

140.878 

118.69.3 

22.I8SC 

Grand  Total 

928.384 

1.217.386 

289.0021 

SPOKANE,  WASH. 

Spokesman- Review 

. (m) 

240.921 

371,628 

130,7071 

Chronicle . 

. (e) 

450.823 

673,090 

2228J7i( 

Press . 

. (e) 

166.226 

284.002 

ii7.nii 

Spokesman- Review 

. (S) 

122.531 

137.669 

15.1381  j 

Total  Daily . 

857.970 

1.328,720 

47O.7S0li 

Total  Sunday  . . 

122.531 

137.669 

15.1381 

Grand  Total 

980.501 

1.466.389 

485.8881 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Globe- Democrat . . 

374.576 

490,721 

116.1411 

Poet-Dispatch . 

. (e) 

615.641 

862,455 

2468141 

Star . 

. (e) 

489,441 

516.055 

26.8141 

. fe) 

Globe- Democrat . . 

. (.>)) 

140.851 

13.3.010 

7.841  G 

Post-Dispatch . 

. (S) 

258.140 

287.614 

29.4741 

Total  Daily . 

1,479,658 

2.097.725 

618.0871 

Total  Sunday. . . 

398,991 

420,624 

21833  L 

Grand  Total. . . . 

1.878.649 

2.518.349 

639.7001 

SYRACUSE,  N. 

Y. 

Herald . 

. (e) 

475,982 

599,319 

1233371 

Journal . 

. (e) 

422,9.30 

614.291 

1313811 

Post-Standard . 

. (m) 

.369,100 

430..300 

61200  L 

Herald . 

. (S) 

77.029 

70,559 

6.470G 

♦American . 

. (S) 

141.409 

118.498 

22.911G 

Post-.Standard . 

. (S) 

72,813 

65.611 

7202G 

Total  Daily . 

1.288.012 

1.643.910 

355.8981  ; 

Total  Sunday. . . 

291.251 

254.668 

36,583G 

Grand  Total . . . . 

1.. 179,263 

1,898,578 

319315  L 

•Sunday  American  figures  include  American  Weekly  linu,  . 

19.32  —  77.226  lines;  1931  - 

73.798  lines. 

TACOMA,  WASH. 

I-edger . 

. (m) 

221.727 

.306.031 

84.3041  i 

News-Tribune . 

. (e) 

395,478 

534,077 

138.5991  1 

Times . 

. (e) 

.300.696 

417,.337 

116.641  if 

l^edger . 

. (S) 

96.647 

118.509 

21.8821 

Total  Daily . 

917,901 

1.257.445 

339.5441 

Total  Sunday. . 

96.647 

118.509 

21.882  L  : 

Grand  Total. . . 

1.014.548 

1.. 375.954 

361.4081 

TOLEDO,  OHIO 

Times . 

. (m) 

97,679 

188.128 

90.4491  ' 

Blade . 

. (e) 

572,719 

781.387 

208.8881 

News- Bee. ....... 

. (e) 

288.375 

468.924 

180.5491  i 

Times . 

. (S) 

139.133 

178,634 

39.501  L  i 

Total  Daily .... 

958,773 

1,4.38.439 

479.6661 

Total  Sunday. . 

139.133 

178.634 

39,5011 

Grand  Total . . . 

1.097,906 

1.617,07.3 

519.1871 

TORONTO,  CANADA 

Globe . 

317.446 

365,238 

47.7921 

Mail  4c  Empire.  .. 

296.849 

400.627 

103.n8l 

Star . 

. (e) 

950.280 

1.167.605 

217,3251 

Star  Weekly . 

. (sat)  97,(X)8 

85,820 

11.188G 

Telegram . 

. (e) 

995,877 

1.245.898 

250.0211 

Grand  Total . . . 

2.657.460 

3.265.188 

607.7281 

TRENTON,  N. 

J. 

Times . 

. (e) 

454.179 

657,696 

203.5171 

Times- Advertiser. 

. (S) 

75,075 

76.405 

1.3301 

Grand  Total. . . 

529.254 

734,101 

204,84:; 

TULSA,  OKLA. 

Tribune . 

. (e) 

338,696 

543,129 

204.433: 

World . 

. (m) 

401.417 

560.66.3 

159241  • 

Tribune . 

. (S) 

61.868 

71.745 

9.8ni 

World . 

. (S) 

127.617 

118.663 

8.954C 

Total  Daily. ... 

740.113 

1.103.792 

383,679. 

Total  Sunday  . 

189.485 

190.408 

923; 

Grand  Total. . . 

929.598 

1,294,200 

364.402. 

WICHITA,  KAN. 

Beacon . 

. (e) 

407.639 

474,756 

67.117 ; 

Eagle . 

. (e) 

288.127 

.391.862 

103,7351 

Eagle . 

. (m) 

.302.754 

448.672 

145,918.^ 

Beacon . 

. (S) 

237.481 

184.889 

52.59i» 

Eagle . 

. (S) 

122,385 

144.615 

22230  ‘ 

Total  Daily. ... 

998.520 

1.315.290 

316,770 ; 

Total  Sunday . 

359.866 

.329.504 

;)0,382i; 

Grand  Total  . . 

1.358.386 

1.644.794 

286.4081 

{Continued  on  page  42) 
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This  Time - 


Business  Actually  ^^Has  Turned  the 
Corner’’^  After  Many  Past  Attempts! 


It  has  been  u  ^^tuugh  spot^’  to  get  arountK  hut  at  last  there  are  ahiiinlant  ami  infallible  signs  that 
long  looked-for  “Reeovery”  is  in  sight. 

A  mighty  ehorus  of  business,  trade,  and  industrial  optimism  is  proelaiming  this  most  welcome 
fact,  from  all  over  the  country — but  nowhere  in  greater  volume  than  that  coming  from 


NEW  YORK  STATE 

i‘ 

Investigation  proves  almost  invariably  that  as  a  rule — optimists  are  advertisers.  It  is  a  part  of 
the  optimistic  creed.  And  all  through  the  late  depression  it  was  the  persistent  ^^advertiser- 
optimists’’  who  suffered  least  and  profited  most — as  has  amply  been  proven  by  authoritative 
surveys  relative  to  national  newspaper  advertising. 

The  real  “advertiser-optimists”  of  this  country  are  preparing  to  back  tbe  nation  —  and  their 
judgment  —  with  every  inch  of  national  linage  they  can  command.  They  recognize  the  greatest 
merchandising  opportunity  of  the  present  decade  is  at  hand.  Are  you  one  of  them? 

Of  the  regional  trade  territories,  the  Empire  State  presents  greatest  of  all  opportunities  for  mer¬ 
chandising  profit  during  this  return  now  started  back  to  normalcy.  It  is  first  in  practically  every 

form  of  income  production  mentionable,  which  obviously 
makes  it  first  in  buying  power — and  naturally  the  leader 
to  better  times. 

Reports  on  Empire  State  conditions  show  steady  and,  in 
some  cases,  startling  improvement  in  most  all  lines.  They 
include  among  a  wide  range  of  recent  news  and  statistical 
items — 

Over  3,000  new  jobs  have  been  lately  created  in  New  York 
City  and  vicinity  through  the  manufacture  of  a  popular 
style  in  cloth  caps.  Knitting  mills  ’in  Albany  section 
recently  resumed  operations,  re-employing  hundreds. 
Many  thousands  have  returned  to  work  in  western  New 
York  state  clothing  industries.  Farm  incomes  markedly 
increased  in  July  over  June,  as  shown  by  a  4^  per  cent 
price  index  gain  for  this  region  as  compared  to  the  coun¬ 
try’s  less  than  1  per  cent — according  to  U.  S.  Farm  Labor 
Bureau  statistics.  State  savings  banks  report  more  than 
$23,000,000  deposits  increase  for  1932  first  half-year, 
compared  to  1931. 

The  26  newspapers  listed  here  and  representing  18  most 
important  Empire  State  trade  centers — are  favorites 
with  that  progressive  type  of  “advertiser-optimist” — the 
national  advertiser.  He  is  backing  his  judgment  NOW 
and  FOR  FALL,  with  millions  of  lines  in  this  dominating 
New  York  State  list. 


Circu- 

2,500 

10,000 

lation 

Lines 

Lines 

**Albany  Evening  News . 

...(E) 

47,791 

.13 

.13 

“Albany  Knickerbocker  Press . . . 

...(M) 

30,264 

.12 

.12 

**Albany  Knickerbocker  Press. . . . 

....(S) 

49,526 

.17 

.17 

**Anisterdani  Recorder-Democrat 

...(E) 

9,231 

.05 

.05 

tfAubum  Citizen- Advertiser . 

. . .  (E) 

8,920 

.065 

.055 

ttBuffalo  Courier-Express . 

...(M) 

124,242 

.25 

.25 

tfBuffalo  Courier -Express . 

....(S) 

171,570 

.30 

.30 

ttBuffalo  Evening  News . 

...(E) 

180,532 

.35 

.35 

**Coming  Evening  Leader . 

...(E) 

8,688 

.05 

.05 

1  ••Elmira  Star-Gazette  Advertiser.  (E&M) 

32,856 

.11 

.11 

1  ttGcneva  Daily  Times . 

. . .  (E) 

5,929 

.04 

.04 

1  ••Gloversville,  Johnstown  Morning  Herald 

&  Leader-Republican . 

tEfisM) 

13,605 

.07 

.07 

tithaca  Journal-News . 

...(E) 

8,106 

.05 

.05 

’’Jamestown  Morning  Post . 

...(M) 

12,999 

.045 

.045 

'•Kingston  Daily  Freeman . 

. . .  (E) 

8,678 

.05 

.05 

••Newbug-Beacon  Daily  News. . 

. . .  (E) 

16,053 

.09 

.09 

ttNew  York  Times . 

...(M) 

467,296 

.90 

.882 

ttNew  York  Times . 

....(S) 

780,470 

1.20 

1.176 

ttNew  York  Herald  Tribune . 

...(M) 

336,166 

.75 

.735 

ttNew  York  Herald  Tribune . 

....(S) 

475,018 

.80 

.784 

ttNiagara  Falls  Gazette . 

...(E) 

23,255 

.08 

.08 

ttPort  Jervis  Union  Gazette . 

...(E) 

3,371 

.035 

.03 

•Rochester  Times-Union . 

(MfisE)! 

•Rochester  Democrat  &  Chronicle  ( M&E )  ' 

'162,548 

.40 

.40 

•Troy  Record . 

(M&E) 

24,703 

.07 

.07 

tGovemment  Statement,  Oct. 

1.  1931. 

•A.B.C.  Publisher’s  Statement 

,  Oct.  1, 

1931. 

ttOovemment  Statement,  Apr. 

1.  1932 

••A.B.C.  Publisher’s  Statement,  Apr.  1. 

1932. 
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FIVE  YEARS*  USE  OF  NEWSPAPERS 
BRINGS  1,000%  GAIN  IN  SALES 

**Dr.  Pepper,”  on  Market  30  Years,  Finds  Slow  Progress 
Converted  Into  Boom  Afer  Clever  Campaign  Is 
Launched — Even  1931  Showed  Increase 


BY  HAMMOND  EDWARD  FRANKLIN 


SALES  INCREASE  RECORD 

Per  cent 

Increase  1926  over  1925 .  0.99* 

Increase  1927  over  1926 . 132.14** 

Increase  1928  over  1927 . 130.77 

Increase  1929  over  1928 . 111.85 

Increase  1930  over  1929 . 

Increase  1931  over  1930 .  19.68 

*No  newspaper  or  poster  advertising. 
••First  year  of  newspaper  and  poster 
campaign. 


Dr.  pepper,  a  soft  drink,  had 
been  on  the  market  in  a  few  cities 
of  Texas  for  30  years,  but  its  total  sale 
had  been  small  and  its  progress  slow. 

On  May  10,  19^7,  a  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  campaign — embodying  several 
unique  sales  ideas — swung  into  action 
over  a  somewhat  widened  territory. 

Five  years  later,  through  a  consistent 
year-after-year  intensive  expansion  of 
its  sales  effort  and  advertising,  the  Dr. 
Pepper  Company  of  Dallas,  Tex.,  finds 
that,  in  spite  of  the  depression,  “Dr. 
Pepper”  has  become  an  outstanding 
seller  throughout  virtually  the  entire 
“solid  South,”  the  country’s  largest  soft- 
drink  consuming  territory.  Even  in 
1931  a  very  worth-while  gain  in  sales 
was  registered.  Sales  have  increased 
1,000  per  cent  in  the  five  years. 

The  company  illustrates  is  rapid 
growth  to  the  trade  by  a  map  which 
shows  the  ever-widening  area  covered 
by  local  advertising  each  year  from 
1927  through  1931. 

In  1927  a  small  territory  including 
Dallas,  Waco,  Houston  and  San  Anto¬ 
nio,  with  a  population  of  a  little  over 
a  million,  was  covered  with  “something 
different”  in  beverage  advertising.  The 
formula  worked.  Next  year  practically 
all  of  Texas  and  small  parts  of  Okla¬ 
homa  and  Arkansas,  with  about  5,000,- 
000  consumers,  were  covered  by  adver¬ 
tising  with  further  increases  in  sales. 

In  1929,  consumers  in  a  territory  pop¬ 
ulated  by  over  11,000,000  received  the 
merry  Dr.  Pepper  message;  in  1931,  the 
company’s  campaign  reached  32,000,000 
Southerners  and  gave  distribution  in  IS 
states.  The  company  was  compelled  in 
1930  to  build  a  new  three-story  building 
at  Dallas,  with  70,000  feet  of  floor  space 
and  with  a  capacity  of  five  million  gal¬ 
lons  of  syrup  a  year. 

A  genial  figure  in  a  high  hat  quaffing 
a  glass  of  cooling  beverage  symbolizes 
Dr.  Pepper  himself  in  much  of  the  news¬ 
paper  advertising.  Two  slogans,  “Dr. 
Pepper  at  10,  2  and  4  o’clock”  and 
“Drink  a  bite  to  eat,”  and  the  copy 
written  around  them  and  repeatedly 
published,  are  responsible  for  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  drink. 

Dr.  Pepper  is  said  to  be  the  first 
instance  in  which  a  carbonated  beverage 
has  been  advertised  with  food  value  as 


the  dominant  appeal,  the  result  of  a 
suggestion  from  the  company’s  general 
manager,  J.  B.  O’Hara,  to  his  agency, 
Tracy-Locke-Dawson,  Inc.,  of  Dallas. 
The  slogan  suggesting  “time  out”  to 
drink  Dr.  Pepper  at  10,  2  and  4  was  not 
simply  a  catch  phrase,  but  based  upon 
research  by  Dr.  Thaddeus  L.  Bolton  of 
Temple  University,  who  in  tests  of  the 
relation  of  sugar  to  efficiency  found 
that  energy  was  lower  at  9:30  a.m., 
2:30  p.m.  and  4:30  p.m.  It  was  noted 
that  sugar  in  a  sweet  fruit  juice  brought 
energy  back  to  normal  quickly.  As  pre¬ 
digested  sugar  was  used,  it  w'as  observed 
to  be  less  fattening  than  most  sweets. 

Last  year’s  campaign  suggests  the 
good-humored  yet  pointed  way  in  which 
the  company’s  sales  ideas  were  put 
across  successfully. 

On  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and 
Thursday  of  the  opening  of  the  news¬ 
paper  campaign  a  series  of  short  two- 
column  by  five  inches  teaser  "news 
stories”  in  display  space  (marked 
“adv.”)  were  released,  with  such  head¬ 
ings  as  “Drinking  club  proposed  by 
prominent  doctor”;  “‘Ten — two  and 
four’  are  magic  words  in  mysterious 
new  club” ;  “Queer  sign  languages  being 
learned  by  pledges  of  ‘club’  ” ;  “Lid  lift¬ 
ing  tomorrow — ‘Club’  to  initiate  big 
class.”  The  first  two  stories  showed  a 
cartoon  of  “Doc  himself,  not  a  movie” ; 
the  last  two  exhibited  “Doc”  and  cryptic 
black  hands  engaged  in  signaling  ten, 
two  and  four. 

On  Thursday,  a  special  teaser  an¬ 
nouncement  headed,  “Attention!  All  ye 
who  are  weary,  heavy  laden  and 
THIRSTY,”  signed  by  Doc  Himself  as 
“grand  drink,”  D.  1.  Spenser  as  chief 
squirt,  and  “Cap”  Puller  as  master  of 
the  bar,  offered  the  advice  to  “watch 
tomorrow’s  paper.”  Other  small  mys¬ 
terious  display  “ads”  provided  interest. 

On  Friday  a  large  announcement, 
occupying  the  better  part  of  a  page, 
invited  the  public  to  “Join  the  10,  2 
and  4  Club”  and  “drink  a  bite  to  eat.” 
It  outlined  humorous  purposes  and 
by-laws,  explained  “privileges  and  bene¬ 
fits”  (such  as  leaving  the  office  without 
leave,  permitting  tired  business  men  to 
entertain  stenographers  without  telling 
the  wife,  etc.).  The  fingers  held  up  to 
signal  10,  2  and  4  were  shown  as  tlie 
“high  signs.”  An  official  badge  with 
Doc’s  head  upon  it  was  recommended 
to  be  worn.  A  picture  of  a  “member¬ 
ship  card,”  issued  by  fountains  and 
bottle  bars,  it  was  pointed  out,  would 
serve  as  a  “pass”  for  going  A.W.O.L. 
and  would  permit  drinking  at  any  time 
of  day  or  night  (and  in  a  pinch  could 
be  flashed  on  hard-boiled  traffic  cops). 

The  main  body  of  the  copy  was  sign^ 
by  D.  1.  Spenser,  officiating  at  the  soda 
fountain,  and  “Cap”  Puller,  “batting  ’em 


The  benefits  of  three-times-a-day  liba¬ 
tions  of  “Dr.  Pepper”  are  made  to 
radiate  from  the  worldly  medico’s 
cheerful  grin. 

out  at  the  bottle  bar.”  As  a  lesser 
slogan,  the  copy  recommended :  “A  good 
habit  to  get — it’s  one  that  won’t  get 
you.” 

Other  copy,  dashingly  developed  and 
humorously  illustrated,  with  plenty  of 
white  space,  was  built  around  such  head¬ 
ings  as :  “Cap  Puller  pulls  the  best  one 
in  the  box,”  “After  the  rush  I  get  mine” 
(showing  soda  fountain  clerk),  “A  heap 
o’  fun  and  food  without  a  hint  of  harm,’’ 
“Here’s  one  sweet  that  can’t  be  abused,” 
“How  to  feed  a  flock  of  ‘hungry  women’ 
on  one  small  salary,”  “The  good  humor 
test,”  “A  liquid  lunch  to  bring  back 
your  punch,”  “A  delicious  confection 
without  an  objection,”  “Don’t  swim  too 
soon  after  eating — but  drink  nourish¬ 
ment  anytime,”  “It  revives  you  like  a 
flower  in  a  cooling  shower,”  “Sweet? 
Sure  and  friendly,  too,”  “Stop  that 
iiaggy  hunger-headache  with  a  dash  of 
nourishment.” 

Between  these  quarter-page  insertions, 
a  host  of  small  hand-lettered  one-column 
and  two-column  cartoon  ads  of  the 
“Cheerful  Cherub”  type  reiterated  the 
story.  The  same  theme  was  carried  out 
in  nine  and  twelve-month  showings  in 
outdoor  postings. 

Each  Dr.  Pepper  salesman  carried 
with  him  an  impressive  newspaper  of  12 
pages  on  heavy  coated  stock  headed: 
“HOORAY!  GOOD  TIMES  ARE 
ON  THE  WAY— DR.  PEPPER  IN¬ 
JECTS  NEW  LIFE.”  A  lead  story 
told  how  Dr.  Pepper  teaches  millions  to 


drink  three  times  a  day.  The  ntwv 
paper  schedule,  city  by  city,  was  pnntai 
on  page  one.  The  first  week’s  reada. 
style  teasers  all  were  also  shown  on  tl* 
front  page.  The  big  opening  adverti8^ 
ment  for  Friday  and  all  the  season'i 
copy  were  spread  throughout  the  issn^ 
The  plant,  the  10-color  fountain  trim, 
the  map  showing  the  expansion  of  sjIm 
odd  stories  sent  in  by  fans,  a  list  of  ■ 
towns  getting  the  outdoor  posting  and  | 
photos  of  the  posters,  all  made  inter- 1 
esting  material  for  the  salesman  to  m  ‘ 
over  with  the  dealer.  Fresh  copies  wtm 
supplied  the  men  at  frequent  intervals. 

“The  advertising  started  in  1927  in 
a  comparatively  small  way,”  state! 
Raymond  P.  Locke,  vice-president  of 
Tracy-Locke-Dawson,  Inc. 

“This  applied  both  to  size  and  dun-  . 
tion  of  the  campaign.  Insertions,  aboa  I 
two  weekly,  were  carried  in  the  mon  . 
important  papers  in  Dallas,  Waco  and 
Houston.  In  1928,  additional  towns  in 
Texas  were  added  and  the  schedule  in-  i 
creased  in  size  of  space,  number  of  ' 
insertions  and  length  of  time.  In  them 
older  territories,  the  schedule  has  been  j 
gradually  increased  until  in  the  larger 
metropolitan  papers,  it  is  pretty  much 
a  year-round  thing  with  of  course  the  ' 
heaviest  size  of  space  and  greatest  fre¬ 
quency  of  insertion  concentrated  upon 
the  warmer  months. 

“The  sarne  formula  has  been  applied 
in  new  territory  from  year  to  year  until  ' 
we  now  are  covering  practically  all 
of  the  South.  We  consider  newspapers 
one  of  two  basic  mediums  upon  which 
Dr.  Pepper’s  success  with  advertising 
has  been  built.  It  is  our  belief  tint 
newspaper  advertising  offers  Dr.  Pepper 
the  best  publication  medium  available 
for  its  distribution  need.  It  performs 
a  function  which  poster  or  other  out¬ 
door  advertising  cannot  do  by  itself: 
it  permits  sufficient  text  to  tell  briefly 
our  story  of  energy  and  food  value.” 

A  postscript  is  added  by  M.  V.  Bal- 
lew,  sales  manager  for  Dr.  Pepper: 

“It  was  not  until  the  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  was  started  in  May,  1927,  that  / 
the  Dr.  Pepper  sales  curve  moved  sud-  J 
denly  and  steadily  upward,  bringing  us 
an  increase  of  1,000  per  cent  in  sales  in 
five  years.  From  this  it  is  obvious  that 
newspaper  advertising  was  the  one  in¬ 
gredient  added  to  our  advertising  for¬ 
mula  that  made  it  click.’’ 
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BEGINS  BIGGEST  CAMPAIGN 


Moxie  Company,  Showing  33%  Gain 
Thin  Year,  Uaea  Newspaper! 

Frank  M.  Archer,  chairman  of  the 
Moxie  Company,  Boston,  large  national 
advertisers,  celebrated  his  birthday  last 
week  by  being  at  his  desk  as  usual  and 
announcing  that  his  firm  has  just  re¬ 
leased  its  biggest  campaign  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising  for  Moxie  and 
Pureoxia  ginger  ale.  Mr.  Archer  stated 
that  he  used  dominating  space  in  daily 
newspapers  because  during  more  than 
half  a  century  as  an  extensive  adver¬ 
tiser,  he  had  never  failed  to  get  imme¬ 
diate  results  from  this  medium.  The 
recently  issued  statement  of  his  com¬ 
pany  showed  a  33  per  cent  gain  for  the 
first  six  months  of  the  year. 


D< 


JULY  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  25.6%  UNDER  1931  MARK 


WILKES-BARRE.  PA. 


1932 

1931  Gain  or  Loss 

Record . 

. . . .  (m) 

688.909 

893,740 

204,831  L 

Times- Leader . 

....(e) 

624.282 

916,142 

291.860  L 

News . 

....(e) 

316.818 

416,466 

99.648  L 

Independent . 

....(8) 

128,776 

126.231 

2,545  G 

_ (S) 

43,663 

Total  Daily . 

1.630.009 

2,226,348 

596.339  L 

Total  Sunday . 

128,776 

169,894 

41.118  L 

Grand  Total . 

1,758,785 

2,396,242 

637,457  L 

WORCESTER,  MASS. 


Telegram . 

. . . .  (m) 

432,272 

567,456 

125,184 

L 

Gasette . 

....(e) 

449,991 

588,280 

138.289 

L 

Post . 

....(e) 

346.166 

428,685 

82.429 

L 

Telegram . 

- (8) 

108.438 

130,779 

22,341 

L 

Total  Daily . 

1.228.419 

1,574,321 

345,902 

L 

Total  Sunday . 

108.438 

130,779 

22,341 

L 

Grand  Total . 

1.336,857 

1,705,100 

368,243 

L 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


1932 

1031 

Herald . 

....  (m) 

256,760 

299,015 

News . 

. . . .  (e) 

241,353 

297,670 

Times . 

- (e) 

483,721 

589,357 

Post . 

- (m) 

204.367 

354.377 

Star . 

....(e) 

1,116.891 

1.328.789 

♦Herald . 

....(S) 

218.283 

201,581 

Poet . 

. (S) 

105.338 

126,196 

Star . 

. (S) 

346,071 

286,147 

Total  Daily . 

2.303.002 

2.869.208 

Total  Sunday . 

669,692 

613,924 

Grand  Total . 

2.972,784 

3.483,132 

♦Sunday  Herald  figures  include  American  Weekly 
—  77,228  lines;  1931  —  73.798  lines. 

YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 

Vindicator. 

Telegram.. 

Vindicator. 


Gain  or  Loss 
42,285  L 
66.317  L 
105.636  L 
150.010  L 
211.898  L 
16.702  G 
20.858  L 
69.924  G 


566.116  L 
55.768  G 
510.348  L 
linage,  1932 


1932  1931  Gain  or  lx* 

ToUl  Daily .  739.462  1,209.495  470,033  L 

Total  Sunday .  67,687  102,274  34,5871 

Grand  Total .  807,149  1,311,769  504,8201 


WESTCHESTER  COUNTY  (N.  Y.) 


30.511 1 
153,751  L 

154.287  L 
37.2071 
67,751  L 
84.0801 


13.914  L 
27,770  L 

216.018  L 


Total  DaUy .  2,666,996  3,816,334  1,149.338  L 

♦Yonkers  Herald  and  Statesman  merged  March  14,  1932. 


NEWSPAPERS 


Mamaroneck  Times . 

.(e) 

130.282 

160.793 

Mt.  Vernon  Argus . 

.(e) 

426.835 

580.586 

New  Rochelle  Standard- 

Star . 

.(e) 

318.175 

472,462 

Ossining  Citisen-Sentinel 

.(e) 

173,216 

210.423 

Port  Chester  Item . 

.(e) 

336.292 

404.043 

Tanytown  News . 

(e) 

223,676 

307,756 

♦Yonkers  Herald . 

.(e) 

364.051 

♦Yonkers  Statesman .... 

.(e) 

356,289 

370.203 

White  Plains  Press . 

.(e) 

279,650 

307,320 

White  Plains  Reporter. . 

.(e) 

421,681 

637.697 

(e)  395,552  648,687  253,135  L 
(e)  343,910  660,808  216.898  L 
(S)  67,687  102,274  34,587  L 
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ULLETINS  POPULAR 
IN  NEWS  FAMINE 

owda  Throng  Newspaper  Offices 
During  Two  “Newsless”  Weeks 
in  Butte,  Mont.  —  Wage 
Difficulties  Settled 


.1  telearaph  to  Editor  &  Publisher; 
3uTO  Mont.,  Aug.  16— After  two 
•wsless”  weeks  residents  of  Butte 
i  Anaconda  this  week  were  served  by 
al  papers  when  wage  difficulties  be- 
een  employers  and  union  crafts  were 
justed  and  newspapers  and  cominer- 
1  printing  shops  resumed  operations 
ipended  Aug.  1. 

Plants  suspended  operations  after 
ions  rejected  a  proposal  by  employers 
•  a  $1  reduction  in  daily  basic  pay 
•oughout  the  printing  crafts  scale, 
1  asked  a  200-line  production  increase 
,m  members  of  the  typographical 
ion.  This  last  proposal  subsequently 
s  withdrawn. 

The  agreement  finally  reached  after 
0  weeks  of  negotiating  provides  for 
one-year  contract  with  the  stipula- 
n  that  either  party  may  reopen  dis- 
ssion  of  working  conditions  and  wage 
lies  after  expiration  of  a  90-day 


nuu. 

The  crafts  accepted  the  $1  reduction 
d  signed  new  contracts  calling  fcir  a 
-hour  week,  or  14/15  of  the  previous 
ntract  week  of  45  hours.  Since  Jan. 
however,  a  42-hour  week  has  been 
effect. 

The  Butte  Montana  Standard  was  the 
5t  paper  to  resume  operation,  issuing 
regular  home  edition  Sunday  but 
minating  its  early  mail  edition.  The 
ttte  Daily  Post  and  the  Anaconda 
mdard,  the  latter  of  which  is  con- 
led  entirely  to  local  news,  appeared 
onday. 

During  the  two  weeks  suspensions, 
th  Butte  papers  furnished  an  elaborate 
Jletin  service,  employing  advertising 
d  staff  men  to  prepare  bulletins.  The 
lletins  pasted  on  windows  attracted 
owds  from  early  morning  until  long 
to  the  night. 

All  state  papers  and  most  out-of- 
ite  papers  refused  to  send  in  addi- 
mal  papers  for  newsstand  circulation 
id  some  papers  even  refused  to  accept 
ail  subscriptions  with  the  explanation 
at  it  was  not  desirable  to  take  ad- 
mtage  of  the  Butte  situation  to  in¬ 
case  their  business  beyond  the  normal. 
The  Denver  Post  and  the  Seattle 
od  Intelligencer,  however,  increased 
;eir  quotas  of  papers  for  Butte. 

No  attempt  was  made  by  the  local 
idio  station  KGIR  to  cover  local  news, 
<cept  for  the  announcement  of  a  few 
aths. 


The  Montana  Labor  News,  ordinarily 
iblished  in  Butte,  was  printed  at  an 
Jt  of  town  plant  and  circulated  from 
ups*  bouse  in  Butte.  It  gave  the 
lions’  viewpoint  on  the  situation,  which 
declared  was  a  “lockout.”  An  extra 
lition  appeared  Saturday  announcing 
ittlement  of  the  dispute. 

In  addition  to  the  three  daily  news- 
Jpers  affected,  one  weekly  and  six  job 
xips  reopened  this  week. 

Unions  involved  were  the  typographi- 
u,  pressmen,  mailers,  stereotypers  and 
ookbmders.  The  pressmen,  stereo- 
.Ters  and  bookbinders  were  the  first 
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to  reach  an  agreement  with  employers, 
and  following  their  acceptance  of  the 
employers’  proposal  the  typogaphical 
union  reconsidered  its  previous  action. 


NEW-FOUND  MAKEUP 
VALUES  DISCUSSED 


(Continued  from  page  6) 


ful — as  the  musician  gathers  his  notes 
and  forms  his  chords  until  he  brings 
forth  from  chaos  glorious  harmony.” 
(See  Figure  B.) 

At  first  glance  the  Whistler  portrait 
seems  to  be  harshly  square  and  cut  off 
into  chunks  and  yet  it  is  pleasing.  The 
answer  is  that  even  with  squares  and 
with  “the  unlovely  act  of  cutting  a  pic¬ 
ture  diagonally”  it  still  has  the  rhythmic 
sweep  of  the  letter  “S,”  Hogarth’s  “line 
of  beauty.”  The  framed  picture  on  the 
wall  becomes  the  keynote  of  the  com¬ 
position.  Leave  it  out  and  see  how 
unbalanced  and  awkward  the  thing  be¬ 
comes.  Now  leave  out  the  hands  and 
see  the  immediate  break  in  the  con¬ 
tinuity.  Or  the  stool  on  which  the  feet 
rest.  Each  item  in  the  picture  plays 
its  part  in  a  beautiful  general  effect, 
just  as  properly  placed  heads  and  cuts 
give  a  newspaper  page  balance  and 
beauty. 

Mr.  Poore  asks  his  reader  to  ob¬ 
serve  an  artist  at  work.  “You  will 
notice,”  he  says,  “that  he  usually  stands 
at  his  easel  and  views  his  picture  at 
varied  distances,  that  he  looks  at  it 
over  his  shoulder,  that  he  reverses  it  in 
a  mirror,  that  he  turns  it  upside  down 
at  times,  that  he  develops  it  with  dots 
or  spots  of  color  here  and  there,  points 
of  accent  carefully  placed  and  ofttimes 
changed. 

“What  is  the  meaning  of  this  thought¬ 
ful  weighing  of  parts  in  the  slowly- 
growing  mosaic,  but  that  he  labors 
under  the  restraint  of  a  law  which  he 
feels  compelled  to  obey  and  the  break¬ 
ing  of  which  would  cause  anguish  to 
his  aesthetic  sense?  The  law  under 
which  his  striving  proceeds  is  the  funda¬ 
mental  one  of  balance,  and  the  critical 
artist  obeys  it  whether  he  be  the  maker 
of  vignettes  for  a  newspaper,  or  the 
painter  who  declares  for  color  only,  or 
the  man  who  tries  hard  to  produce 
naivete  by  discarding  composition.  The 
test  to  which  the  sensitive  eye  subjects 
every  picture  from  whatsoever  creed  or 
camp  it  comes  is  balance  or  equi¬ 
poise,  judgment  being  rendered  without 
thought  of  the  law.  After  the  picture 
has  been  left  as  finished,  why  does  an 
artist  often  feel  impelled  to  create  an 
accent  on  this  side  or  weaken  an  ob¬ 
trusive  one  on  the  other  side  of  his 
canvas  if  he  is  not  working  under  a 
law  of  balance?  *  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

“Every  item  of  a  picture  has  a  cer¬ 
tain  positive  power,  as  though  each  ob¬ 
ject  were  a  ma^et  of  given  potency. 
Each  has  attraction  for  the  eye,  there¬ 
fore  each,  while  obtaining  attention  for 
itself,  establishes  proportional  detrac¬ 
tion  for  every*other  part.  On  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  steelyard,  the  farther  from 
the  center  and  more  isolated  an  object 

Italics  that 
will  Stereotype 

The  only  italics  of  full -kerning 
design  which  will  successfully 
withHand  the  pressure  of  dry 
mat  Hereotyping  are  Ludlow 
italics.  Give  to  your  advertisers 
the  advantage  of  using  them. 

LUDLOW'  TYPOGRAPH  CO. 

20}2  Cly bourn  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois 

tCT  IN  LUDLOW  GARAMOND  ITALIC 


is,  the  greater  its  weight  or  attraction. 
Therefore,  in  the  balance  of  a  picture 
it  will  be  found  that  a  very  important 
object  placed  but  a  short  distance  from 
the  center  may  be  balanced  by  a  very 
small  object  on  the  other  side  of  the 
center  and  further  removed  from  it. 
The  whole  of  the  pictorial  interest  may 
be  on  one  side  of  a  picture  and  the  other 
side  be  practically  useless  as  far  as  pic¬ 
turesqueness  or  story-telling  opportunity 
is  concerned,  but  which  finds  its  reason 
for  existing  in  the  balance,  and  that 
alone. 

“In  the  emptiness  of  the  opposing 
half  such  a  picture,  when  completely  in 
balance,  will  have  some  bit  of  detail  or 
accent  which  the  eye  in  its  circular, 
symmetrical  inspection  will  catch,  un¬ 
consciously,  and  weave  into  its  calcu¬ 
lation  of  balance.  ♦  *  *  ♦ 

“One  spot  or  circumference  there 
should  be  toward  which  through  the 
suppression  of  other  parts  the  eye  is 
led  at  once.  When  there,  even  though 
the  vision  has  passed  far  into  the  canvas 
(page),  one  is  at  the  focal  point  only, 
the  true  goal  of  the  pictorial  intention. 
Any  element  which  proves  too  attrac¬ 
tive  along  this  avenue  of  entrance  is 
confusing  to  the  sight  and  weakening 
to  the  impression. 

“One  item  after  another,  in  sequence, 
the  visitor  should  then  be  led  to,  and, 
having  made  the  circuit  and  paid  his 
respects  to  the  company  in  the  order  of 
importance  with  that  special  care  which 
prevails  at  a  Chinese  court  function,  the 
visitor  should  be  shown  the  exit.” 

Not  to  make  too  atrocious  a  pun,  let 
us  again  "revert  to  type.”  There  should 
be  an  exit  from  a  picture  and  there 
should  be  the  same  sense  of  exit  from 
a  front  page.  The  eye  has  swept  over 
a  thing  of  balanced  beauty  and  turns 
gratefully  and  eagerly  to  the  next  page. 
The  stage  has  been  set  for  the  reader 
to  enjoy  the  rest  of  the  performance. 
(See  Figure  C.) 

I  think  I  have  sufficiently  established 
the  direct  affinity  between  the  problems 
of  the  artist  and  the  make-up  man. 
Each  strives  for  unity,  balance  and  har¬ 
mony.  Every  great  master’s  work 
which  has  lived,  generation  after  gen¬ 
eration,  and  has  held  wide  popular  ap¬ 
peal  has  had  something  more  than  sym¬ 
metrical  composition.  It  has  had  what 
artists  call  “movement  of  interest.”  The 
eye  of  the  beholder  moves  with  rhythmic 
sweep  from  the  subject  that  has  been 
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given  principality  to  the  lesser  subjects 
which  give  it  balance.  Here,  too,  is 
the  real  test  of  a  perfectly  typed  page. 

If  the  reader  of  it  can  sense  that 
which  is  most  important  without  having 
any  other  story  jar  upon  him,  and  still 
realize  the  value  of  the  lesser  articles 
and  appreciate  that  they  are  there — 
standing  at  attention  and  waiting  to  be 
read  without  intruding  upon  him  when 
he  is  busy  elsewhere — then  we  have  a 
triumph  of  the  make-up  man’s  genius. 

It  is  true  that  fine  make-up  alone 
will  not  give  a  newspaper  lasting 
strength.  Some  wretchedly  made-up 
newspapers  have  been  splendidly  suc¬ 
cessful.  The  logical  answer  is :  how 
much  more  successful  would  they  have 
been  if  they  had  been  made  more  pleas¬ 
ing  to  the  eye? 

A  newspaper  with  a  pleasing  make-up 
is  like  a  well  dressed  man;  the  first 
impression  is  favorable. 
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JOB  PRINTERS  WANT 
$60  MINIMUM  WAGE 

New  Proposal  to  Be  Submitted  to 
Printers*  League  As  Counter-Pro¬ 
posal  to  Employers’  Offer  for 
Fire-Day,  40-Hour  Week 

Typographical  Union  No.  6,  New 
York,  approved  a  proposal  for  a  five- 
day  40-hour  week  with  a  minimum  w^e 
of  $60  for  the  job  and  book  division 
at  a  special  meeting,  Aug.  14,  attended 
by  about  1,500  members,  .\bout  7,000 
of  the  11,000  members  of  Big  Six  are 
employed  in  the  book  and  job  trade. 
The  meeting  was  called  to  consider  a 
contract  gained  by  the  book  and  job 
scale  committee  to  be  submitted  as  a 
counter-proposal  to  the  new  contract 
offered  Aug.  1  to  the  union  by  the 
Printers’  League  Section  of  the 
New  York  Employing  Printers’  As¬ 
sociation. 

The  new  contract  offered  by  the 
Printers’  League  calls  for  a  wage  of 
$45  a  week  for  each  shift.  The  present 
scale  is  $60  for  day  work,  five  and  a 
half  days,  44  hours  a  week;  $63  for 
night  work,  five  days,  40  hours,  and 
$^  for  the  third,  or  “lobster”  shift, 
five  days,  35  hours.  The  present  con¬ 
tract  expires  Sept.  30. 

The  three  following  counter-proiwsals 
relating  to  wages  and  hours,  to  be  sub¬ 
mitted  by  the  union  to  the  Printers’ 
league,  were  approved  at'  the  special 
meeting : 

1.  Day  shifts :  All  members  of  the 
union  employed  on  day  shifts,  except 
as  hereinafter  provided  for,  shall  re¬ 
ceive  not  less  than  $60  per  week.  .\ny 
five  days,  from  Monday  to  Saturday 
inclusive,  of  eight  consecutive  hours 


(exclusive  of  thirty  minutes  for  lunch), 
shall  constitute  a  week’s  work,  the 
hours  to  be  between  7 :30  a.m.  and  5 
p.m. 

2.  Night  shifts:  All  members  of  the 
union  employed  on  night  shifts,  except 
as  hereinafter  provided  for,  shall  re¬ 
ceive  not  less  than  $63  per  week.  Five 
nights,  Monday  to  Friday,  inclusive,  of 
seven  and  one-quarter  hours  (exclusive 
of  thirty  minutes  for  lunch),  shall  con¬ 
stitute  a  week’s  work,  the  hours  to  be 
between  5  p.m.  and  3 :00  a.m. 

(Under  the  present  contract  the  night 
shift  consists  of  eight  hours  between 
5  p.m.  and  3:30  a.m.) 

3.  Third  (lobster)  shift:  All  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  union  employed  on  third 
shifts,  except  as  hereinafter  provided 
for,  shall  receive  not  less  than  $66  per 
week.  Five  mornings,  Tuesday  to  Sat¬ 
urday  inclusive,  of  six  and  one-half 
consecutive  hours  (exclusive  of  thirty 
minutes  for  lunch),  shall  constitute  a 
week’s  work,  the  hours  to  be  between 
1  a.m.  and  10  a.m. 

(The  present  lobster  shift  consists 
of  seven  hours.) 

The  new  Printers’  league  contract 
proposes  7  a.m.  to  7  p.m.  for  the  day 
shift  hours,  5  p.m.  to  4.30  a.m.  for  the 
night  shift,  and  midnight  until  10  a.m. 
for  the  lobster  shift. 

Time  did  not  permit  adoption  of  the 
complete  report  and  the  meeting  was 
adjourned  subject  to  the  call  of  Austin 
Hewson,  president  of  No.  6.  It  will 
probably  be  resumed  Aug.  28. 

STAFF  GOLF  TOURNAMENT 

.Approximately  35  members  of  the 
Peoria  (Ill.)  Star  are  holding  an  elim¬ 
ination  golf  tourney.  A  silver  loving 
cup  is  to  be  presented  to  the  winner 
of  the  tournament. 


INVESTMENT  FIRM  BANKRUPT 


Quebec  Company,  Owned  by  Price 
Family,  Applies  for  Liquidation 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Quebec,  Aug.  17 — Quebec  Investment 
Company,  Ltd.,  a  company  in  which 
all  stock  was  owned  by  the  Price  fam¬ 
ily,  has  applied  for  permission  to  go 
into  voluntary  liquidation,  and  Alastair 
A.  Gowan,  of  Montreal,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  trustee,  with  the  first  meeting 
of  creditors  set  for  the  near  future. 

A  note  for  $40,000,  held  by  the  Mor¬ 
ton  Engineering  Company  of  this  city, 
is  believed  to  have  forced  the  Invest¬ 
ment  Company’s  hand,  for  the  Morton 
firm  obtained  judgment  against  the  In¬ 
vestment  Company,  and  as  the  latter 
defaulted  payment,  took  a  .second  law¬ 
suit,  by  which  they  attached  the  Quebec 
Skating  Club  and  the  Quebec  Winter 
Club,  owned  largely  by  the  Prices. 

The  application  for  voluntary  liqui¬ 
dation  followed. 

The  Quebec  Investment  Company, 
Ltd.,  was  capitalized  at  $3,000,000  some 
years  ago,  and  afterwards  the  capital 
was  increased  to  $5,000,000. 


TO  BEAUTIFY  ROADSIDES 

A  plan  for  beautifying  seven  main 
paved  national  highways  leading  into 
Omaha  was  recently  placed  into  execu¬ 
tion  by  the  Omaha  IV orld-Herald  when 
it  appealed  to  its  readers  to  save  their 
hollyhock  seeds  for  planting  along  the 
sides  of  the  highways.  On  “Holly¬ 
hock  Day”  which  will  be  observed  soon. 
Boy  Scouts  will  gather  the  seeds  col¬ 
lected  by  the  newspapers  and  plant  them 
along  the  roads  for  a  distance  of  eight 
to  12  miles  out.  Local  garden  clubs 
are  cooperating  and  it  is  expected  to 
collect  the  seeds  annually. 


NEW  PAPER  CRANfI 
LIFTS  THREE  ROLLS 

Hoiating  Machinery  Installed  ^ 
Chicago  Tribune  Motivated  by 
Three  Motors — Action  Is 
Speedier  and  Safer 

Three  motors,  instead  of  one,  inai, 
the  new  electric  hoisting  machinery  ij. 
stalled  in  the  paper  cranes  at  the  CL 
cago  Tribtine  dock  speedier,  safer  nr 
more  simple  to  operate,  John  Part 
Tribune  production  manager,  explain^ 
to  Editor  &  Publisher  this  week. 

The  new  machinery  is  equipped  wit), 
an  individual  motor  for  each  of  tb 
three  major  operations,  including  (|| 
lifting  and  lowering  the  rolls  of  news,  k 
print  out  of  the  boat  to  the  platfonp  $ 
in  front  of  the  warehouse;  (2)  rackiw  [ 
or  pulling  the  rolls  from  the  boat  tfr 
wards  the  warehouse;  (3)  turning  tht 
boom  of  the  crane. 

“Our  experience  with  electrical  cob-  j 
trols  for  Tribune  printing  presses  has  i 
helped  us  in  working  out  the  problems 
of  the  three-motor  crane,”  said  Henn 
Mau,  chief  electrician,  in  demonstratii* 
how  the  portable  control  device  works 
“A  set  c)f  movable  electrical  switches 
has  been  installed  for  each  crane.” 

Another  improvement  is  the  use  of  i 
five-eights  inch  cable  instead  of  a  three- 
eights  cable.  With  the  larger  size  there 
is  no  danger  of  the  cable  breaking  under 
a  heavy  load  and  injuring  workmen.  It 
formerly  took  18  hours  to  unload  the 
Thorold,  which  carries  3,000  tons  of 
newsprint.  Now  the  unloading  is  ac¬ 
complished  in  approximately  14  hours. 
The  former  paper  crane  was  designed 
to  lift  two  rolls  of  newsprint;  the  new 
crane  hoists  three  at  a  time. 


Supplies  and  Equipment 


Stereotype  Room 
Efficiency 

Meant  qni^  production  of  good 
plates  and  the  elimination  of  re- 
casts  at  far  at  possible. 

Moulding  Blankets 

Hard  and  Soft  Cork  Blankets 
Heary  Wool  Moulders 
Light  Wool  Moulders 
Thin  Wool  Moulders 

(AO  Siaea) 

Space  Packing  Felt 
4  ThickneMea— No.  25, 
No.  35,  No.  40,  No.  50 

Easy  to  tear,  quick  to  place 

New  England  Newspaper 
Supply  Company 
Worcester,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 
Cable  Address  NENSCO 
Wareeater,  Mass. 


SERVICE 

Write  to  the  classified 
department  of  EDITOR 
&  Publisher  if  you 
want  to  buy  or  sell  Used 
Equipment. 


MODERN  MACHINES 
FOR  YOUR 
STEREOTYPING 
DEPARTMENT 

Speed  Mould  for  casting 
flat  plates. 

Single  and  Two  Speed 
Matrix  Rollers. 

Stereotype-Metal 

Furnaces. 

Flat  Shaving  Machines. 
Type  High  Planers. 

Saw  Tables. 

Monorail  Trimming 
Machines. 

Routing  Machines. 

Complete  Line  of  Accessories 
end  Supplies 

Send  for  the  latost  Hoe 
Stereotypers*  Catalof 


R.  HOE  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Oeneiml  OCBre. 


Drive  and  Control 
for 

Newspaper  Presses 


Send  for  particulars 
Co  your  nearest 
G'E  aalcs  office 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC 


SPECIAL 

NEWSPAPER 

BELTS 

Auto  Plate  Saw  Belts 
Auto  Shaver  Belts 
Linotype 
Belting  of  All 
Kind 

Consult  us  on  Special  Drives 

American  Publishers  Suppl) 

P.  O.  Box  131,  Went  Lynn,  Mass. 


THIS  ADJUSTABLE  HEAD 

GOSS . 

ASSURES 
ACCURACY 

Handwheel  knife  adjustment  rraduated 
to  1/1000  of  an  inch  and  sprinr  rollers 

both  in  front  and  directly  back  of  the 

shaver  knife  assure  accurate  shavinr. 

Plate  stop  and  shaver  knife  are  quickly 

set  for  type  higrh.  base  hlrb  or  pics 

shell  shavinr.  The  machine  is  built 
on  the  double  screw  drive  principle. 

The  shaver  bed  is  free  of  usual  racks. 

Write  for  full  Information. 

THE  GOSS  p'rINTING  PRESS 

ms  Sauth  Paulina  Straot 

NCWYORK  CHICAGO 


CO  M  PAN Y 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
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WALKER  “TRIAL”  MAKES 
WORDAGE  RECORD 


(Continued  from  page  7) 


carried  column  after  column  of  Q  and 
\  stuff  But  now  reporters  may  not 
diverge  for  a  single  sentence  from  the 
hearing  room  activities  lest  they  be 
called  on  the  carpet.  Interpretations 
are  being  demanded  by  editors  to  satisfy 
readers,  but  the  writers  on  the  scene 
must  use  extreme  precaution  in  treir 
choice  of  words. 

Gov.  Roosevelts  authority  to  punish 
anyone  for  contempt  of  court  while  he 
is  ronducting  the  hearing  has  been  chal¬ 
lenged  in  argument  several  times,  but 
tio  one  has  attempted  a  “test  case”  yet. 
Even  when  former  Gov.  .Alfred  1*.. 
Smith  visited  in  Albany  and  Saratoga 
Springs  the  other  day,  the  Capitol  corps 
were  careful  in  stories  about  his  mys¬ 
terious  conferences  with  Tammany 
leaders  who  were  attending  the  trial. 

Aside  from  covering  the  actual  hear¬ 
ings  before  Gov.  Roosevelt  each  day, 
reporters  have  had  to  keep  alert  for 
court  orders  sought  by  various  persons 
to  stop  the  proceedings.  Judges  in  out¬ 
lying  towns  were  called  upon  to  sign 
writs,  and  newspapers  added  to  expenses 
with  telephone  calls  and  taxi  charges. 

Three  women  are  among  the  report¬ 
ing  host  at  the  trial.  They  are  Lorena 
Hicock,  Associated  Press;  Jo  Leonard, 
.\lbany  Knickerbocker  Press,  and  Doris 
Fleeson,  Netv  York  Daily  Nexvs.  The 
last  named  is  writing  lead  stories.  Other 
lead  writers  are:  Walter  T.  Brown, 
.Associated  Press;  Raymond  I.  Borst, 
James  L.  Kilgallen,  International  News 
Service;  Frederick  E.  Storm,  United 
Press;  F.  Raymond  Daniell,  New  York 
Times;  Lindesay  Parrott,  Nnv  York 
Evening  Post;  Carl  Randau,  New 
York  World-Telegram;  James  Whit¬ 
taker,  New  York  Mirror;  Philip  Pearl, 
Setv  York  American;  Maurice  Rodesk, 
New  York  Evening  Journal:  Hickman 
Powell.  New  York  Herald  Tribune; 
John  C.  Crary  and  William  Bolger, 
New  York  Sun;  Clinton  L.  Mosher, 
Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle;  Leo  W.  O’Brien, 
Albany  Times-Union;  Robert  R.  Ar¬ 
nold,  Albany  Evening  News ;  Jerome  L. 
Smith,  Albany  Knickerbocker  Press. 
Thomas  R.  Hutton,  editor  of  Bingham¬ 
ton  (N.  Y.)  Press,  is  personally  cover¬ 
ing  the  trial  for  his  newspaper. 


EXPOSES  HOSPITAL  EVIL 


Timea-Picayune  Uncovers  Favoritism 
For  Senator  Long’s  Friends 

An  expose  of  political  preference  in 
the  treatment  of  patients  at  Charity 
Hospital,  New  Orleans,  was  made  by 
the  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune  last 
WMk  as  part  of  the  fight  it,  in  company 
with  the  Neiv  Orleans  States,  is  con¬ 
ducting  against  Senator  Huey  P.  Long’s 
political  organization.  The  Times- 
Piuyune  uncovered  evidence  which,  it 
declared  in  a  page  one  editorial,  “re¬ 
veals  the  fact  that  a  number  of  fairly 
well-to-do  ‘political  friends’  and  lietich- 
inen  of  the  Kingfish,  including  several 
holding  well-paying  public  jobs,  have 
sOTght  and  gained  admission  to  the 
Charity  Hospital  for  themselves  and 
relatives.” 

The  investigation  was  started  after 
cimplaints  were  received  from  citizens 
wmo  could  not  obtain  admittance  to  the 
hospital.  The  Times-Picayune  reporters 
J^ted  vouchers  from  political  ward 
bosses  to  hospital  authorities  recom- 
l^ding  certain  patients  for  treatment 
because  of  their  “loyalty.” 

A  virtory  in  the  fight  against  the 
bong  administration  was  recorded  last 
week  when  an  ordinance  restricting  em- 
P'Oynient  on  city  wharves  to  persons 
paying  poll  taxes  for  the  last  two  years 
enjoined  by  federal  court.  The 
I  imes-Picayune  had  fought  this  ordi¬ 
nance  when  it  was  pending.  The  daily 
clecfioii  *  campaign  for  honest 


REX  BEACH  SERIAL 

Money  Mad,”  by  Rex  Beach 
[^  announced  as  the  next  serfs 
«be  Ledger  Syndicate,  Philadelphi; 


GOOD  NEWS  RADIOPHOTOED  REPORTER  SENTENCED 


SituatioBS  Wanted 


Chicago  Daily  Rushes  Mayor’s  Letter 
from  Germany 

As  a  part  of  its  campaign  to  aid  Chi¬ 
cago  school  and  city  employes  in  receiv¬ 
ing  back  pay,  the  Chicago  Herald  atid 
Examiner  last  Monday  night  obtained 
by  radio  and  telephonic  transmission  a 
telephoto  of  Mayor  Anton  Cermak’s 
official  letter,  authorizing  a  proxy  to 
sign  his  name  to  $6,750,000  worth  of 
school  warrants  so  that  there  would 
not  be  an  extended  delay  in  distributing 
these  warrants  to  Chicago’s  unpaid 
teachers. 

The  mayor’s  letter,  under  copyright, 
appeared  in  the  daily  Tuesday  morning. 
Two  original  letters  sent  from  Ger¬ 
many  by  air  mail  last  week  arc  not 
expected  to  arrive  for  at  least  a  week. 
It  was  to  obviate  the  week’s  delay  that 
the  Herald  and  Examiner  arranged  for 
transmission  from  Berlin  of  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  one  of  the  letters.  It  was 
presented  to  city  officials  as  authority 
for  immediate  signature  of  the  war¬ 
rants. 

Victor  Watson,  Herald  and  Ex¬ 
aminer  managing  editor,  told  Editor  & 
Publisher  that  the  transmission  of  the 
mayor’s  letter  opened  the  way  for  new 
uses  of  telephoto  pictures.  Under 
proper  supervision  and  by  court  order, 
he  believes  that  telephoto  transcripts 
could  be  used  as  first  class  evidence  in 
various  types  of  litigation  and  thereby 
accomplish  in  a  day  or  two  what  now 
often  takes  weeks  and  months.  Trans¬ 
mission  of  contracts,  court  decrees  and 
other  legal  documents  could  be  per¬ 
fected,  he  said,  providing  legal  authori¬ 
ties  could  agree  as  to  the  authenticity 
of  such  evidence. 


English  Newspaperman  Gets  Two 
Months  For  Violating  Secrets  Act 

Frederick  Henry  Budgeon,  one  of  the 
senior  reporters  of  the  London  Daily 
Mail  was  sentenced  to  two  months  in 
jail,  Aug.  12,  for  contravention  of  the 
official  secrets  act,  despite  the  efforts  of 
the  entire  Northcliffe  organization  and 
prominent  lawyers  to  save  him.  Mr. 
Budgeon,  according  to  the  prosecution, 
regularly  received  details  of  wills  of 
prominent  persons  from  an  official  in 
the  Probate  Department  the  day  before 
they  were  officially  issued  to  the  news¬ 
papers. 

The  offending  official  was  sentenced 
to  six  weeks’  imprisonment.  Sir  Thomas 
Inskip,  Attorney  General,  resisting  Mr. 
Budgeon’s  appeal  against  the  severity 
of  the  sentence,  said  the  reporter  had 
pleaded  guilty  to  tampering  with  official 
sources  of  information  to  the  prejudice 
of  competitors  and  the  corruption  of 
civil  servants. 


CONTEST  BROUGHT  BUSINESS 

The  popularity  contest  conducted  by 
the  Sheboygan  (Wis.)  Press  with  the 
cooperation  of  54  merchants  resulted  in 
a  cash  business  of  $165,962  during  a 
21-day  period.  A  total  of  16,596,200 
votes  was  cast.  Miss  Olive  Wilter- 
dink  with  3,264,700  votes  won  the  title 
of  “Miss  Sheboygan”  and  a  16-day 
cruise  in  the  Caribbean.  The  second 
and  third  winners  received  ten-day  trips 
on  the  Great  I-akes,  and  the  fourth 
highest  won  an  eight-day  tour  of  the 
Colorado  Rockies.  The  ten  girls  who 
were  next  highest  received  Lake  Michi¬ 
gan  cruises. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
Classified  Advertising 
RATES 

SITUATIONS  (Cash  with  Order) 

I  Time  ^  .50  per  line 

3  Times  —  .40  per  line 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

(Cash  with  Order) 

I  Time  —  .75  per  line 

4  Times  ^  .60  per  line 
Count  six  words  to  the  line 

White  space  charge  at  same  rate  per  line 
per  insertion  as  earned  by  frequency  of 
insertion.  Minimum  space,  three  lines. 
The  Editor  Sc  Publisher  reserves  the  right 
to  classify,  edit  or  reject  any  copy. 


Brokers 


Don't  Hesitate;  Buy  Mow.  I  bare  some  real 
bargains  In  dally  and  weekly  newspapers  oe- 
oiipying  exeliisire  fertile  field,  earning  good 
dividends,  reasonable  terms.  J.  B.  gbale. 
Times  Building,  New  York. 


Omar  D.  Oray,  Newspaper  Broker,  Sturgeon, 
Mo.,  writes:  "$2,000  oasb.  a  total  of  $12,000 
bn.TS  Illinois  Dally.” 


Circulation  Promotion 


The  W.  5.  Kendall  Company,  104  N.  Bailey 
Are.,  LonisTille,  Ky. — Circnlation  Bnilders — 
Creators  and  sole  owners  of  Tbe  Kendall  Plan. 


Me  “forced  eirenlatien,”  no  preminms,  no  cot 
prices,  no  bargain  offers,  no  inducements  of 
any  type  to  tbe  snhserlber.  Every  subscription 
secured  In  a  PARTLOWE  PLAN  campaign  is 
sold  to  tbe  subscriber  tbrongb  nnusnal  sales¬ 
men  and  saleswomen,  strictly  upon  tbe  merits 
of  tbe  publication.  Charles  Partlowe  added 
circnlation  is  clean  circulation.  Charles  Part¬ 
lowe  Company — Circulation  Specialists  for 
over  23  years — Indianapolis,  Indiana. 


Promotion  now,  to  bring  "better  times.”  Hud¬ 
son  De  Priest  A  Assoi'lates,  world's  rei'ord 
circulation  bnilders.  246  .Ith  Ave.  N.  Y.  C. 


Retail  Promotion 


Wanted,  a  Progressive  Daily  that  knows  it 
must  help  its  retail  merchants  to  be  better 
merchandisers,  better  planners,  to  get  and 
hold  its  retail  advertising  volume.  (If  you 
read  my  re<'ent  articles  in  these  columns  you'll 
understand.)  At  very  small  cost.  let  me  help 
yon  in  one  month  of  personal  service  to  sell 
more  space,  more  results  to  advertisers  and 
to  get  bills  paid  quicker.  Also  to  help  your 
staff  to  do  so,  permanently.  Address  Carl 
Fast,  merchandising  counsellor,  ftS  W.  70th 
St..  New  York. 


Help  Wanted 


Circulation — Carrier  boy  promotion  man— one 
with  plenty  of  Initiative,  experience  and 
ability.  Must  be  able  to  teach  carriers  sales¬ 
manship  and  increase  circulation.  New  Jersey 
evening  newspaper.  City  of  45,000.  D-602, 

Editor  A  Publisher. 


Help  Wanted 


Experienced  classified  manager  wanted.  Only 
capable  and  honest  persons  nee<l  answer. 
Apply  In  person  to  Re<-ord.  Rahway,  N.  J. 


Sitnationa  Wanted 


Advertising  and  business  executive — Eighteen 
years'  experience  with  metropolitan  papers. 
At  present  employed.  Thorough  knowledge  of 
local,  national  and  classified  problems.  An 
organiser,  leader  and  salesman.  D-513,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


Advertising  Manager — employed  and  showing 
increases  right  now,  seeks  better  connection 
with  dally  in  Middle  West  city  up  to  100,000. 
Unusually  successful  production  records  my 
recommendation.  Convincing  references.  Many 
years  in  local  and  national.  Age  thirty-three. 
D-508,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Advertising  Manager — Revenue  producer  so 
sure  my  ability,  desire  position  with  small 
salary  and  bonus  on  increased  revenues. 
Twenty-five  years'  experience,  prefer  Middle 
or  Sooth  West.  Reference:  Marcellus 
Murdock,  publisher,  Wichita  Eagle.  Address 
H.  W.  Allen,  Shirkmere  Apartments,  Wichita, 
Kansas. 


Advertising  Manager — With  many  years’  ex¬ 
perience  on  New  York  City  newspapers,  de¬ 
sires  position  in  similar  capacity  in  or  outside 
of  New  York  City.  Having  force  and  a  broad 
practical  experience  in  handling  men,  can  con¬ 
duct  and  lead  advertising  staff  with  utmost 
efllciency.  For  references  apply  H.  A.  Ahern. 
80  Cranberry  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Artist — Thoroughly  trained  on  local  news  or 
sport  cartoons,  comics,  layouts  and  retouch¬ 
ing  in  art  departments  of  metropolitan 
dallies.  Salary  secondary.  Goo<i  references. 
Let  me  send  samples.  D-.I.'i.'),  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Boy  Bales  Manager — Capable  of  installing  de¬ 
partment.  Best  of  references.  Magazine  and 
newspaper  experience.  D-620.  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager — Sixteen  years’  experi¬ 
ence,  metropolitan,  smaller  dailies.  Thoroughly 
experienced  every  phase  promotion,  service. 
Strong  on  Boy  promotion.  Not  a  chair 
warmer.  Initiative,  character  and  ability. 
Produce  maximum  results  at  minimum  cost. 
Married,  go  an.vwhere.  References.  D-521. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Circnlation  Manager,  thoroughly  experience*! 
In  all  angles  of  circulation  building  and  pro¬ 
motion.  l.S  years'  experience  with  marked 
success.  Now  employed,  desires  change.  Will 
accept  position  as  manager,  city  nr  country 
manager,  or  district  manager.  A-1  refer¬ 
ences  as  to  experience,  ability  and  honestv. 
n-.’l26.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Circulation  Specialist  —  Desires  conne<'tion. 
Available  short  notice.  Thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced  old  and  newly  established  papers. 
Added  13,500  In  one  year  last  connection. 
References.  D-.534,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Classified  Man — 9  years  manager  suburban 
daily.  Anything  in  classified.  Fine  record 
and  references.  D-632,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Desk  Man — Capable  of  handling  any  desk  job. 
20  years’  experience  leading  dailies,  fast, 
accurate,  alert.  University  graduate.  Avail¬ 
able  at  once,  moderate  salary.  References. 
D-580.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Desk  Man — ^News  and  make-up  editor  or  re- 
l>orter.  Young,  energetic,  experienced.  Any 
offer.  Anywhere.  D-531,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Desk  Man,  copyreader,  rewrite,  experienced 
small  town,  metropolitan  papers.  Last  2 
years  Associated  Press  filing  editor — three 
languages — European  experience — can  handle 
sports,  finance,  features,  wire,  do  any  job 
any  paper.  Best  New  York  references,  aged 
:i0,  married.  Go  anywhere,  any  reasonable 
salary.  D-619,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Display  Man — Excellent  record,  publishers' 
references.  Write  copy,  layouts,  sell,  etc. 
Moderate  salary.  D-5^,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Editor,  with  youth,  experience,  intelligence, 
integrity  and  guts.  D-510,  Editor  A  PubUsber. 


Editorial  —  Xletropolitan  trained  newspaper 
man,  33,  depression  victim,  rated  good  leg¬ 
man.  rewrite  man,  desk  man,  wants  position 
immediately  on  ilally  anywhere.  D-.U36.  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


Editorial  —  Bmall  city  daily,  metropolitan, 
county  weekly.  State  editor,  telegraph.  Ad¬ 
vised  lovelorn,  managed  contests.  References 
i-annot  sign  checks,  hut  read  well.  Twenty- 
nine,  not  a  drifter.  D-512,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Editorial — -Young  man,  graduate  school  of 
journalism,  general  knowledge  of  practical 
reportorial  work  through  own  efforts  and 
observations,  desires  connection  with  small 
ilaily.  Rewrite  or  general  assignments.  James 
Chtnello,  840  Hayes,  Apt.  12,  San  Francisco, 
Uallf. 


Newspaper  executive — Experienced  in  adver¬ 
tising,  business  management  and  editorial 
direction,  wishes  connection  as  business  man¬ 
ager,  advertising  manager  or  advertising 
salesman.  Clean  record  showing  ability  to 
make  and  hold  business  friends,  build  adver¬ 
tising  volume  and  manage  salesmen.  Uni¬ 
versity  graduate,  married,  age  36.  Merger 
caused  by  rapid  growth  of  applicant's  news¬ 
paper  makes  change  necessary.  D-514,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


Reporter — 4  years’  experience  news  and  sports. 
Go  anywhere.  D-509.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Women's  Page  Editor — Experienced  columnist 
— practical  circulation  getter.  Club,  uni¬ 
versity,  teaching,  and  advertising  background. 
Features  in  metropolitan  press  and  quality 
magazines  on  the  home,  building,  interior 
decorating,  children,  family  relations,  food, 
fashions,  gardens,  recreations,  notables  in  the 
feminine  world.  D-517,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Meekanical  Equipment  For  Sale 


32  page  Hoe  press  with  electrical  equipment. 
Stereotype  machinery,  make  np  tables  and 
chases.  This  equipment  was  formerly  used 
In  printing  the  Star-Post,  and  is  in  good  con¬ 
dition.  ready  to  operate  as  soon  as  installed. 
Due  to  merger  of  Star  and  Tribune  plants, 
and  expiration  of  lease  on  present  quarters 
will  sell  for  $2..’>00  as  it  stands.  Star. 
Terre  Haute,  Ind. 


40  Hp.  3  phase  60  cycle,  220  volt  speed,  1.1. ’>0 
r.p.m.  electric  motor,  together  with  complete 
switchboard  control  and  control  boxes  for 
Webb  press.  National  Weeklies,  Inc., 
Winona,  Minn. 


Photoengraving  equipment  for  sale.  Complete 
plant  or  any  part.  Miles  Machinery  Co.,  480 
West  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Equipment  Wanted 


Wanted  to  Buy:  One  dry  mat  roller.  Hnst 
be  cheap.  No  dealers.  C-977,  Mltor  A 
Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER 

PROPERTIES 

Bought,  Sold  and  Appraised 

All  negotiations  confidential 

Palmer,  Suter  &  Palmer 

Buelnees  Establlsliod  In  1896 

350  Madiaon  Ave.  New  York 


Advertise  Now 

When  publishers  are 
thinking  about  Fall 
business.  Sell  yourself 
through  a  Classified  ad, 
the  most  economical 
method  of  covering  the 
entire  newspaper  field. 
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By  MARLEN  PEW 


RAN’DOM  memories;  When  Adolph 
S.  Ochs  purchased  the  nearly  mori¬ 
bund  AVic  York  Times  his  first  editorial 
act  was  to  aptwint  special  correspond¬ 
ents  in  key  cities  and  label  their  dis¬ 
patches  “From  Our  Own  Correspond¬ 
ent."  In  the  composing  room  of  the 

Xew  York  American,  then  located  in 
the  Tribune  Building,  on  Park  Row, 
I  once  saw  W.  R.  Hearst  deliberately 
pi  a  galley  of  type  to  express  disap¬ 
proval  of  a  story,  pnxif  of  which  he 
had  just  read  with  wry  face. 

But  Mr.  Hearst  did  not  fire  the  author. 

I  never  heard  him  "bawl  out” 
a  man  and  often  he  has  reemployed  men 
that  his  editors  had  unjustly  discharged. 

Municipal  corruption  has  been 
a  running  story  in  the  press  of  New 
York  for  more  than  60  years. 
Heretofore  the  subject  of  investigation 
has  mainly  concerned  the  collection  of 
graft  through  the  police  department 
from  haunts  of  vice  and  crime,  looked 
upon  in  these  days  as  small  stuff.  .  .  . 
F.ach  municipal  investigation  has  brought 
out  a  cynical  slogan,  long  remembered: 
Tweed  said:  “Well,  what  are  you  going 
to  do  about  it?"  and  Croker  said:  “I’m 
working  for  my  pocket  all  the  time”; 
during  the  Mazet  investigation  the 
phrase  “brass  check,”  connoting  the 
ultimate  depths  of  degradation,  was 
burned  into  public  conscience;  now  the 
talk  concerns  “tin  boxes." 

*  *  * 

10NCE  wrote  a  story,  based  on  sta¬ 
tistics  gathered  at  the  New  York 
Department  of  Health,  proving  that 
while  many  men  killed  themselves  by 
leaps  from  high  places,  few  women 
took  that  route  out  of  the  vale  of  tears, 
the  explanation  being  that  women 
wished  to  look  well  even  in  death. 

But  many  women  commit  suicide  nowa¬ 
days  by  jumping  from  windows. 

Fred  Fuller  Shedd.  editor  of  Philadel¬ 
phia  Bulletin  and  president  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
finds  time  to  teach  a  journalism  class 
in  the  Pennsylvania  State  University, 
each  week-end.  .  In  some  re¬ 
spects,  London  seems  a  much  more 
romantic  city  for  newspaper  work  than 
New  York.  Fleet  Street  is  a  real  and 
exciting  journalism  center.  I 

went  to  call  on  the  night  editor  of  a 
London  newspaper  at  midnight  and  he 
said  I  wis  just  in  time  for  “tea.”  We 
sat  down  to  cold  cuts,  biscuits,  marma¬ 
lade,  a  tart  and  a  pot  of  black  coffee, 
but  he  did  the  eating.  Many 

curious  pen  and  ink  drawings  on  the 
walls  of  the  London  Press  Club,  some 
in  the  bar  quite  naughty.  W.  R. 

Hearst,  many  years  ago,  sought  to  start 
a  Sunday  newspaper  in  London,  with 
comics,  but  it  didn’t  go.  .  While 
in  Vienna,  in  1923,  I  was  astonished 
to  find  all  of  the  newspapers  suspended, 
due  to  a  strike  of  writers. 

News  bulletins  were  posted  at  central 
points  throughout  the  city  by  the  au¬ 
thorities.  .  A  few  weeks  later 
at  the  Vatican  I  discovered  that  the 
famed  Swiss  Guards  were  on  strike,  for 
higher  wages.  Personal  char¬ 

acter  is  demanded  of  a  Paris  corre¬ 
spondent,  because  most  news  is  traded 
at  dizzy  bars.  Another  news 

center  is  the  barroom  of  the  Hotel 
Adlon,  in  Berlin,  where  many  corre¬ 
spondents  foregather  and  sit  on  high 
stools,  drinking  beer  and  exchanging  in¬ 
formation. 

*  •  * 

ONE  of  the  most  promising  publish¬ 
ing  ventures  in  this  country,  that 
strangely  didn’t  get  to  first  base,  was 
Ridgeway  and  Thayer’s  scheme  of 
printing  high-class  weekly  magazines  in 
all  of  the  populous  states,  each  to  give 
local  coverage  and  carry  local  advertis¬ 


ing  and  all  to  receive  syndicated  edi¬ 
torial  matter  and  “foreign”  advertising 
from  New  York  headquarters.  If  I  re¬ 
call  correctly,  three  or  four  sections 
were  started.  The  slogan  at  the  mast¬ 
head  read:  “Militant  for  God  and 
Country,”  but  that  didn’t  hurt  the 
scheme  half  so  much  as  did  the  indis¬ 
position  of  advertisers  to  lend  patron¬ 
age. 

*  *  * 

There  have  been  two  non-adver¬ 
tising  daily  newspaper  experiments 
in  the  United  States,  both  initiated  and 
financed  by  the  late  E.  W.  Scripps,  who 
firmly  believed  that  a  newspaper  could 
prosper  and  be  wholly  free  on  circula¬ 
tion  revenue  alone.  The  first 

one  established  was  the  The  Day-Book, 
edited  by  N.  D.  Cochran  at  Chicago, 
strangest  little  paper  ever  seen  in  this 
country.  It  was  about  the  size  of 
Printer’s  Ink,  on  newsprint,  with  8  and 
10  point  body  type,  every  item  condensed 
to  the  briefest  space,  rarely  more  than 
100  words  long.  The  pictures  were 
tiny,  usually  half-column.  Mr. 

Cochran  fought  all  of  the  horned  devils 
of  the  community  with  bare  fists  and 
was  getting  circulation,  at  a  penny  a 
copy,  in  volume  to  pay  expenses  when 
the  World  War  came  along  and  threw 
the  venture  into  the  air.  The 

late  Hamilton  B.  Clark  and  this  writer 
started  the  second  adless  daily,  in  Phil- 
adel{^ia,  calling  it  News-Post.  It 
was  a  four-page,  eight  column  format, 
and  also  sold  for  a  penny.  Our  evening 
opposition  was  the  Bulletin,  with  occa¬ 
sional  60-page  issues  and  wonderfully 
complete,  also  selling  at  one  cent,  and 
The  Times,  owned  by  the  late  Mr. 
Munsey  and  in  conventional  standard 
form,  priced  one  cent,  and  the  Telegraph, 
a  big  blanket-sheet,  owned  by  John 
Wanamaker,  also  a  penny  seller,  and 
The  Item,  an  old,  low-caste  type  of 
journalism  that  presently  passed  from 
view.  We  got  the  News-Post  circula¬ 
tion  up  to  better  than  30,000  average. 
As  editor  I  had  to  put  some  kick  into 
a  four-pager  up  against  such  opposition. 
I  attacked  the  famed  Penrose-McNichol 
political  gangsters.  They  often  caused 
my  arrest  on  framed-up  libel  charges, 
but  never  brought  any  suit  to  trial. 
Toward  the  last,  with  newsprint  at  less 
than  2  cents  per  pound,  we  were  out  of 
the  “red,”  but  never  was  a  paper  oper¬ 
ated  more  economically.  The  game 
busted  up  when  the  War  came  along. 

Best  and  happiest  experience 
of  my  life.  .  If  anybody  can 
produce  a  small,  intensified  newspaper 
good  enough  to  sell  for  five  cents, 
against  the  two  or  three-cent  sellers  of 
our  metropolitan  cities,  he  can  make  a 
profit  on  50,000  circulation,  providing 
newsprint  remains  at  its  present  price 
and  the  publisher  and  editor  have  the 
Scripps  sense  of  economy. 

*  *  * 

Frank  R.  KENT,  astute  political 
commentator  for  Baltimore  A'wh, 
brings  up  a  subject  this  week  meriting 
full  discussion  in  newspaper  circles.  He 
characterizes  as  "hypocrisy  and  false 
pretense  in  politics”  the  Washington 
system  of  whereby  “interviews”  are 
planted  by  the  paid  publicity  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  two  major  parties,  the 
words  put  into  the  mouths  of  more  or 
less  prominent  party  members.  Here’s 
what  Mr.  Kent  says  of  this  ballyhoo 
device : 

“This  is  an  old,  old  game.  It  has  been 
play^  in  many  campaigns  in  the  past, 
but  it  has  been  much  more  intersively 
developed  in  the  last  three  years  than 
before,  chiefly  because  the  publicity 
directors  are  now  better  paid,  of  a  bet¬ 
ter  class  and  more  skillful.  It  has  now 
reached  the  stage  where  it  is  done  on 


so  large  a  scale  and  with  such  regu¬ 
larity  that  the  wonder  is  the  absurdity 
of  it  is  not  generally  apparent. 

“For  example.  Governor  Roosevelt 
makes  a  speech.  The  next  day  Mr. 
Mills,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
makes  a  reply.  That  starts  the  game. 
At  once  the  two  publicity  directors  go 
into  action.  The  Democratic  director 
writes  a  hot  retort,  seizes  the  telephone 
and  gets  a  Democratic  Senator  on  the 
wire.  The  next  day  the  papers  present 
the  retort  as  coming  from  the  Senator. 
Then  the  Republican  director  gets  busy, 
indites  a  withering  reply  to  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Senator  which  appears  as  a  spon¬ 
taneous  and  indignant  outburst  from  a 
Republican  Senator,  similarly  apprised 
by  telephone  that  he  has  these  views. 

“At  once  the  Democratic  director 
finds  another  Democratic  Senator  to 
shoot  back  and  the  Republican  director 
returns  the  fire  just  as  quickly  as  he 
can  reach  a  suitable  man  on  his  side 
whose  name  is  sufficiently  well  known 
to  have  a  news  value.  Thus  it  goes  on 
until  the  publicity  directors  run  out  of 
suitable  Senators  and  the  subject  is 
worn  threadbare.  Sometimes  one  of 
the  directors  scores  on  the  other.  For 
instance,  in  the  debate  between  the  direc¬ 
tors  last  week  the  Democratic  director, 
driven  to  extremes,  picked  Senator 
Ashurst,  of  Arizona,  to  attack  a  Re¬ 
publican  defense  of  the  Hawley-Smoot 
tariff  law,  whereupon  the  Republican 
director  got  hold  of  Senator  Moses,  of 
New  Hampshire,  and  promptly  pointed 
out  that  Mr.  Ashurst  had  voted  for  the 
highest  rates  in  the  bill  he  now  de¬ 
nounces,  no  less  than  nineteen  separate 
times,  and  that,  furthermore,  at  the  last 
session  Mr.  Ashurst  had  voted  for  an 
increased  tariff  on  coal,  oil,  copper  and 
lumber. 

“It  thus  seemed  that  the  Democratic 
director  picked  the  wrong  Senator  to 
assail  the  high  tariff  and  that  the  Re¬ 
publican  director  had  shown  him  up. 
But  what  of  it?  And  who  cares?  And 
who  knows  about  it  except  the  publicity 
directors?  The  answer  is,  no  one.  By 
the  time  one  or  the  other  of  these  fel¬ 
lows  scores  there  is  not  a  soul  save 
themselves  who  knows  what  the  debate 
is  about — or  gives  a  tinker’s  dam.  More¬ 
over,  the  net  effect  is  always  nil.  No 
one  even  pretends  to  think  that  votes 
are  changed  by  these  publicity  barrages. 
The  best  authorities  agree  that  ex¬ 
tremely  few  bona  fide  speeches  by  ex¬ 
tremely  few  men  ever  really  change  a 
vote  in  a  campaign.  To  think  that 
these  canned  interviews  emanating  from 
the  paid  publicity  bureaus  are  produc¬ 
tive  of  results  is,  of  course,  ridiculous.” 

Mr.  Kent  adds  that  the  newspaper 
justification  for  printing  the  replies 
under  the  name  of  the  man  is  that  while 
they_  know  they  are  the  views  of  the 
publicity  director  they  cannot  prove  it 
and  that  the  name  makes  news.  So 
long  as  the  publicity  director  turns  out 
the  stuff,  which  is  what  he  is  paid  for, 
and  so  long  as  the  Senators  are  not  only 
willing  but  anxious  for  the  first-page 
publicity  that  ensues,  and  so  long  as 
the  newspapers  are  content  to  print  the 
publicity  director’s  output  under  a  con¬ 
spicuous  name,  the  game  will  continue. 

NUNN  HOST  TO  EXECUTIVES 

Editors  of  the  J.  Lindsay  Nunn  news¬ 
papers  in  Texas  and  New  Mexico  were 
the  guests  of  Mr.  Nunn  at  the  recent 
two-day  conference  held  at  the  publish¬ 
er’s  summer  home  near  Santa  Fe.  A 
school  was  conducted  by  Olin  E.  Hinkle, 
editor  of  the  Pampa  (Tex.)  Daily 
News.  Those  present  included :  Darrell 
Swayze,  Carlsbad  (N.  M.)  Current- 
.4rgus;  J.  A.  Neill,  Clovis  (N.  M.) 
News-Journal;  Cecil  Bonney,  Rosrveil 
(N_.  M.)  Dispateh:  Chester  E.  Clark, 
Childress  (Tex.)  Daily  Index.  Gilmore 
N.  Nunn,  general  manager  of  the  Ros¬ 
well  Dispatch,  also  attended. 

SERVE  AT  TRAINING  CAMP 

Major  Robert  P.  Holliday,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  (Cal.)  Co//-BMf/c/m;  Major  James 
E.  Wales,  Berkeley  (Cal.)  Gazette;  and 
Capt.  Pierre  C.  Bain,  Los  Angeles 
Herald  S’  Express,  spent  IS  days  on 
active  duty  recently  at  the  San  Luis 
Obispo  Army  training  camp. 


YEAR’S  DRIVE  BRINC 
HOMELESS  RELIEF 


Buffalo  New*  Cimpaign  Proi 
Central  Lodging  Houce  Per 
Destitute  Men  —  Fougkt 
Supervisors’  Proposal 


(Special  to  Editor  &  Publishm) 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  17 — A  peii^ 
tent  public  demand  aroused  by  freqi^A 
editorials  and  news  articles  in 
Buffalo  Ei'ening  Neivs  has  led  lo  | 
decision  by  the  board  of  supervisong 
Erie  county,  N.  Y.,  to  provide  a  rwnn 
lodging  house  in  Buffalo  for  hoiiglg 
men. 

The  News  began  its  campaign  Ig 
summer.  That  led  to  the  provisioak 
the  board  of  a  makeshift  shelter  in  a 
annex  to  the  regular  lodging  ho« 
Discovering  that  shocking  conditio** 
insanitation  existed  in  the  annex,  tk 
News  last  January  began  a  new  c» 
paign — to  provide  adequate  shelter  fg 
men  then  housed  under  conditions  whid 
A.  H.  Kirchhofer,  News  managi*[  ei 
tor,  described  as  “unfit  for  cattle.” 

The  board  of  supervisors  was  aboi 
to  take  its  summer  recess  when  the  New 
again  called  attention  to  the  fact  tha 
nothing  had  been  done  to  remeify  di 
housing  situation.  As  an  emergenc} 
measure  the  lodging  house  comnitig 
of  the  board  then  recommended  p* 
chase  of  an  old  hotel  at  a  price  $95,001 

Mustering  the  leaders  of  the  vark* 
community  organizations  of  Buffalo  aol 
vicinity,  and  business,  professional  aof 
medical  men  of  the  city  and  county,  da 
News  developed  strong  protests  agund 
this  purchase. 

The  climax  came  when  the  Newi 
printed  a  news  article  originating  wii 
one  of  the  supervisors  that  startling  (tii* 
closures  involving  “prominent  businca 
men  and  well  known  politician”  ol 
alleged  graft  in  the  proposed  hotel  puT' 
chase  would  follow  if  the  plan  wa 
approved. 

At  last  the  board  rejected  this  fl* 
and  approved  of  that  proposed  ^  thi 
mayor’s  committee  on  unemp%menl 
and  backed  by  the  weight  of  publk 
opinion  aroused  by  an  editorial  cam* 
paign  of  the  Evening  News. 


URGES  GROCERS  TO  IMPROVE 


Food  Industry  Lags,  Says  F.  R.  Cawl  | 
of  Curtls-Martin  Newspapar* 

Only  closely  knit  organization  an< 
increased  advertising  can  bring  retal 
grocers  out  of  the  present  economi^; 
slump,  the  grocers’  branch  of  the  Re" 
tail  Merchants  Association  of  Pennsylt: 
vania  was  told  at  Philadelphia  Aug.  II 
at  its  annual  convention  by  Dr.  Fra^ 
lin  R.  Cawl,  director  of  merchandish* 
and  research  for  the  Curtis-Martffl 
Newspapers.  || 

“Through  constant  advertising  tig] 
manufacturers  and  distributors  of  su 
products  as  machinery  for  artific 
home  refrigeration  and  cooling,  elo 
trical  devices  for  heating  soil  and  othd 
new  developments  have  obtained  larfB 
advance  orders  by  creating  a  new  d»l 
mand  for  their  goods,”  he  said. 

“Our  citizens  must  have  your  pro 
ucts  but  the  food  field  has  not  been  d^ 
veloped  comparably  with  the  develo 
ment  in  other  industries.  The  fo 
people  felt  too  .secure,  too  satisfied.  / 
a  result  they  ceased  expansion  and  in 
provement. 

“My  advice  is  to  sell  people  what 
want  and  not  something  you  haiH 
already  bought  and  think  they 
to  buy.  Grocers  have  always  conc«« 
trated  on  the  woman  buyer-  but  actual^^ 
men  have  been  the  better  buyers 
given  the  opportunity.” 


RAISED  $600  CAMP  FUND 

A  campaign  conducted  by  the  Wale 
bury  (Conn.)  American,  Repuhhet 
and  Sunday  Republican  to  raise  fun^ 
send  boys  and  girls  from  impoverish 
families  to  summer  camps  for  one  wee^ 
each  netted  $600.  The  money  is  ben 
used  for  vacations  for  100.  E.  Rcmei® 
Stevenson,  editor-in-chief  of  _  the  thr 
papers,  conducted  the  campaign,  wro 
the  daily  copy  and  distributed  the  funiS 


